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DR. HOOK’S “ CALL TO UNION” * ANSWERED. 


‘Tnere are different degrees and va- 
rieties of dishonesty, as well as ofall 
other offences against the moral law. 
And it is very necessary to keep these 
distinctions in mind; else we might 
be understood to charge a man with 
one sort of misdemeanour, when, in 
fact, we had charged him with a 
very different one. There is the dis- 
honesty, for instance, which wilfully 
misrepresents, and puts forward a false 
view of facts, intending to deceive. 
This we should be very loath to attri- 
bute to a Christian minister, save on 
the strongest evidence. We therefore 
wholly disclaim all idea of imputing 
such a transgression to Dr. Hook. But 
there is a lower degree of the same 
offence ; and this is found when a 
man first contrives to deceive himself ; 
and then, under the influence of that 
self-deception, sits down and fabri- 
cates a view of a certain question, 
so at variance with truth, so opposed 
to notorious fact, that it requires the 
exercise of a full portion of Christian 
charity to take him out of the first 
class just referred to, and to admit 
the possibility of his sincere belief 
in his own statements. This, however, 
is still dishonesty, though of a less cul- 
pable order. To frame, to write, to 
revise, to print, to put forth, statements 
not only not true, but the very reverse 
of the truth, cannot be entirely justified 
by the plea, that the author had first 
wrought his own mind up to a beliefin 
them. He is morally bound, not 
merely to say what he believes, but to 


say what is true ; at least so far as the 
sources of truth lie within his reach. 
In this point of view, then, and as 
transgressing this second canon, we are 
compelled to accuse Dr. Hook of 
downright and positive pisHONESTY. 

For what is the drift and object of 
his sermon? What is the impression 
it produces, and is meant to produce, 
on the minds of the susceptible and 
credulous among those who read it? 
Unquestionably this,—that there is a 
schism springing up in the church,— 
that the seeds of disunion are being 
spread,—that this schism and disunion 
is attributable to certain noisy and 
quarrelsome persons, who persist in 
writing and preaching against the 
Tracts for the Times and their authors ; 
and that, consequently, the preach- 
er’s most urgent duty was to rebuke 
these factious and schismatic spirits ; 
and to urge them to cease from their 
brawlings, and to “‘ un1TE on the prin- 
ciples of the English Reformation.” 

His text is, “ Sirs, ye are brethren, 
—why do ye wrong one to another?” 
(Acts, vii. 26.) Here is at once an 
implied assertion, that some of those to 
whom he spoke (and it was a visitation 
sermon) were ‘ wronging their bre- 
thren.” And, in following his argu- 
ment closely, we perceive not the least 
trace of a wish to moderate —to admit 
error on both sides —to suggest a mid- 
dle course. All is approval to the one 
side, and reproof and even contumely 
to the other. The sermon closes with 
this passage :— 


* A Call to Union on the Principles of the English Reformation. By W. F. 


llook, D.D. 8vo. London, 1838. 
VOL. XIX. NO. CIX. * 


Rivingtons. 


B 





Dr. Hook's “ Call to Union” answered. 


“ Remember, brethren, that if the 
propagation of evangelic truth be one 
portion of our duty, it is no less our 
duty, by the sacrifice of all personal 
considerations, by the humiliation of our 
proud, the restraint of our angry, the 
denial of our selfish passions—by the 
due control even of our better emotions 
—to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. Remember, brethren, that 
our enemies are many and mighty: the 
two extremes of Romanism and Ultra- 
Protestantism are banded, together with 
infidelity, against us, and if, like Samp- 
son’s foxes, they are pulling different 
ways, the brands which are attached to 
them have one and the self-same object 
—our destruction. And is this a time 
to divide our house, and to form parties 
and factions? Is this the season for 
discord? Remember, brethren, the ties, 
the sacred ties, which bind us to one 
another: as men, we are all under the 
same condemnation, we are all heirs of 
the same corrupted nature, equally one 
and all children of wrath: as Christians, 
we seek for reconciliation with an offend. 
ed Maker, through the atoning merits 
and the all-prevailing intercession of the 
same crucified, the same glorified Sa- 
viour, through the sanctification of the 
same Blessed Spirit: we worship the 
same God, the ‘Trinity in Unity. We 
are brethren of the same household, with 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of us all; ministers of 
Christ acting under the same apostolical 
commission, pledged all to walk by the 
same rule, and to speak the same thing ; 
bound all by the same vows, with in- 
terests, and pursuits, and duties, and 
privileges identical : where, I ask again, 
can Christian unanimity and harmony 
be found, if we find it not here? ‘ Sirs, 
ye are brethren ;’ oh, wrong not one an- 
other! Sirs, ye are brethren ; ; and your 
Master is praying in heaven that ye may 
be one, even as he is one with the 
Father: oh, seek not by your passions 
to frustrate his work! Sirs, ye are bre- 
thren: as brethren let us act cordially 
together, and gradually our differences 
will lessen, our agreements will extend. 
Then shall we stand, a holy army, close- 
ly embodied together, prepared, with re. 
doubled vigour, to prosecute our warfare 
against the powers of darkness,— and 
then we shall find how sweeter than the 
ointment with which Aaron was anointed, 
how refreshing, as the dews of Hermon, 
it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity ; then the peace of God will rest 
upon us—that peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away,” — Pp. 
43, 44. 

And the notes add this further ex- 
planation :— 


[Januar y 


‘* Those who are called Low-Church- 
men are the assailants ; and in assailing 
High-Churchmen, they are, in fact, as- 
sailing our High-Church Reformers, and 
fichting the battle against them in fa- 
your of their old enemies, the Puritans, 
Surely, then, it is not much to ask, for 
the sake of peace, that if those who are 
on the strong side refrain from attacking, 
those who are, confessedly, so far as the 
Church and the English Reformers are 
concerned, on the weak side, should be 
equally forbearing.”—-Pp. 171, 172. 


Here, then, is the charge fully and 
explicitly stated. Union is desired ; 
harmony is anxiously to be sought for ; 
but those who break that union, and 
who impair that harmony, are dis- 
tinctly averred to be the “ low church- 
men ;” in other words, those who feel 
themselves called upon to protest 
against the popery of the Oxford 
Tracts. Now, this accusation we must 
most deliberately and earnestly de- 
clare to be altogether unfounded and 
calumnious. ‘The responsibility of the 
present breach of union rests palpably 
and indisputably on the Oxford Tract 
party, and on them alone. 

Dr. Hook would fain represent them 
as quiet, unobtrusive people, who have 
proposed and attempted nothing new, 
and who are exceedingly ill-treated in 
being made the object of various at- 
tacks, and forced into an undesired and 
undesirable notoriety. Now, the jus- 
tice and truth of this way of represent- 
ing the matter may, perhaps, best be 
tested by imagining a parallel case, 
and applying it to Dr. Hook’s own 
conscience and feelings. 

Let Dr. Hook imagine himself 
quietly seated in a retired country 
town, where all is peace and harmony ; 
and where he proceeds, undisturbed, in 
his daily walk, feeding his people with 
what he believes to be “ the sincere 
milk of the word,” unmingled with the 
acids of controversial discussion. After 
a long tranquillity, however, this calm 
is broken. Some new comer, per- 
haps, whether lay or clerical, but pos- 
sessing property < ‘and influence, begins 
to write and circulate a_ series of 
* tracts.” He writes one on the text, 
“ My Father is greater than 1;” i 
which he argues, in a very quiet and 
insinuating manner, that these words 
mean exactly what they appear to 
mean, and neither more or less. He 
then issues a second, on the text, “ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, 














1839.] 


—no, nor the angels in heaven, nor 
the Son, but the Father.” He merely 
recapitulates his former argument, 
doubling its strength by this secoud 
proof. He next produces a dexterous 
selection of passages from ancient 
writers, so arranged or contrived as to 
appear to support his views. And thus 
he proceeds, without noise or wrang- 
ling, silently to undermine the faith, 
and to unsettle the minds, of the in- 
habitants; and to shake, without any 
open opposition, the whole system of 
Christian doctrine in which it had been 
their pastor’s constant effort to build 
them up. 

Now we need not ask whether, on 
perceiving the growth of this mischief, 
Dr. Hook would immediately and stre- 
nuously oppose it? We know that he 
would. He could not, in fact, do 
otherwise. And we also apprehend 
that he would adopt the most open 
and manly plan; would frankly state 
who and what he was opposing, and 
would prefer a straightforward en- 
counter, hand to hand, to any circum- 
locutory course of general declamation. 

Imagine, then, a third party, a visit- 
ant, to come among them, and having 
some public opportunity of taking no- 
tice of these proceedings, to seize that 
opportunity to rebuke, not the propa- 
gator of false doctrine, but the de- 
fender of the truth! Imagine him la- 
menting the “ want of union,” the 
discord that prevailed; and conclud- 
ing by regretting that he who ought to 
have been the minister of peace, had 
in this instance become “ the assailant,” 
and had shewn himself rather the wolf, 
to bite and devour, than the lamb, 
to endure with meekness and long- 
suffering. 

Now, what would be Dr. Hook’s 
reply to such an accusation as this? 
Would he not indignantly exclaim, 
“I deny that the term ‘ assailant’ 
belongs to me at all? It is true, 
indeed, that I have preached and 
written against certain heretical pub- 
lications. It is true, also, that I have 
done this openly and frankly, naming 
and describing the works to which [ 
referred, and their author. But in all 


this I was merely fulfilling my bounden 
duty. I was not attacking, but repell- 
mg an attack, wade on the doctrines 
of my church, and the faith of my 
people. This I dared not neglect to do ; 





* Ezek. XXxXiii. 3, 4 





Dr. Hook's “ Call to Union” answered. 3 


and I cannot silently submit to be 
charged with creating strife and dis- 
order, when I was merely discharging 
a clear and an unquestionable obliga- 
tion.” 

Such would be Dr. Hook’s reply. 
And yet, in a case exactly resembling 
this, in all essential particulars, he 
takes, himself, the office of the false 
accuser; overlooks those who began 
the discord by disseminating false doc- 
trine, and charges the breach of unity 
on those who merely discharged their 
duty, by warning the people against 
the danger. The watchman “ seeth the 
wolf coming,” and, not being an hire- 
ling, he gives the alarm. Dr. Hook 
turns sharply upon him, and charges 
him with making an unseemly noise. 
But the word of God declares, that 
“ if he [the watchman] see the sword 
come, and blow not the trumpet, and the 
people be not warned; if the sword 
come and take any person from among 
them, he is taken away in his iniquity ; 
but his blood will 1 require at the 
watchman’s hand.” * 

But can it be alleged, in defence of 
Dr. Hook, that he was not aware that 
this was the real state of the case; 
that he had merely seen various vehe- 
ment attacks on the Oxford Tracts ; 
and judged, from what he had read of 
the Tracts themselves, that they had not 
deserved such indignant reprobation ? 

This plea cannot be sustained. 
For the fact is, that while he unhesi- 
tatingly charges the contemners of the 
Oxford Tracts with being “ the assail- 
ants,” and with having created the 
discord and disunion which he laments, 
he admits his acquaintance with those 
publications of the Tract-writers, in 
which they explicitly admit that they 
are the assailing party ! 

Take, for imstance, Mr. Froude’s 
Remains, with which Dr. Hook ac- 
knowledges himself to be well ac- 
quainted. Mr. Froude is an unex- 
ceptionable witness to a fact like that 
in question ; for he was himself one of 
the authors of the Oxford Tracts, and 
his Remains are published by Messrs. 
Keble and Newman, two others who 
are concerned in the production of that 
series. Now, what does Mr. Froude 
say, as to the actual position of the 
Oxford Tract - writers, —as to whether 
they were merely following the beaten 
track, or were opening new paths for 
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themselves ; in other words, becoming 
* assailants” of the established faith of 
the church? He says: 


“« The first eclogue runs in my head 
absurdly ; but there is more in the pro- 
spect of becoming aN ECCLESIASTICAL 
AGITATOR, than in ‘ At nos hine alii,’” &c. 
— Remains, vol. i. p. 258. 

** About acting as a party, and the 
pros and cons, &c.,—the Useful Know- 
ledge Society have proved that the poi- 
soning system may be carried on by a 
party.”—P. 517. 

“It has lately come into my head, 
that the present state of things in Eng- 
land makes an opening for reviving the 
monastic system.”....‘‘ I must go about 
the country, to look for the stray sheep 
of the true fold; there are many about, 
Jam sure; only that odious Protestant. 
ism sticks in people’s gizzards.” —P. 322. 

‘* Since I have been at home, I have 
been doing what I can to proselytise in 
an underhand way.” —P, 322. 

“I mean to have a touch at the king’s 
Supremacy.” —P. 328. 

“I wish you could get to know some- 
thing of S. and W., and un—ise, un- 
Protestantise, un-Miltonise them,”— 
P. 332. 

‘I am becoming a more and more 
determined admirer of the Nonjurors,”— 
P. 363. 

** Mind, send lots of tracts, for I shall 
try hard to poison the minds of the natives 
out here.” —P. 365. 

** Do you know, I partly fear that you 
and and are going to back out 
of the conspiracy, and to leave me and 
to our fate.” —P. 377. 

“For my part, I had rather have had 
my orders from a Scotch bishop. The 
stream is purer, and, besides, it would 
have left me free from some embarrassing 
engagements.” —P, 385, 

“am more and more indignant at the 
Protestant doctrine on the subject of the 
eucharist, and think that the principle on 
which it is founded is as proud, irreve- 
rent, and foolish as that of any heresy, 
even Socinianism.”—P. 391. 

“ Would that the Nonjurors had kept 
up a succession! and then we might have 
been at peace—proselytes, instead of 
agitators.” —P. 395. 

‘‘The present Church system is an 
incubus on the country.” ‘ Would that 
the waters would throw up some Ache. 
loides, where some new bishop might 
erect a see, beyond the blighting influence 
of our upas-tree.”—P,. 405. 

“The Reformation was a limb badly 
set: it must be broken again, in ordet to 
be righted.”—P. 433. 


There! we should think that may 
satisfy the reader. We freely admit 
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that, in many of the expressions, there 
is a degree of jocoseness, and we have 
no wish to dwell particularly on their 
separate and individual meanings. 
But take the whole together, as all 
occurring within about a hundred 
pages of a single volume, and then say, 
Was it right, was it just, was it decent, 
in Dr. Hook, after having read all 
these confessions, to represent Messrs. 
Froude and Co. as mere passive ad- 
herents to the Church’s system, and 
their tpponents as “THE ASSAILING 
Party?” 

But the true state of the case does 
not rest upon a single witness. We 
open the British Magazine for April, 
1836, and there find a paper which 
Mr. Froude refers to as being the pro- 
duction of one of the parties in * the 
conspiracy.”. In that paper we ob- 
serve the following expressions :— 


«We can afford to give up the greater 
part of England to the spirit of the age, 
and yet develope, in a diocess, or a single 
city, those principles and tendencies of the 
Caroline era, which have never yet ar- 
rived at their just dimensions.” —P, 357. 

“This said union (of church and 
state) is much like the union of the 
Israelites with the Egyptians in the 
house ofbondage. * * * We, too, 
who are in captivity, must bide our time.” 
—P. 363. 

** Hildebrand really had to create, as 
well as we.” —P. 364. 

«« If master-minds are ever granted to 
us, they must make that basis their creed 
and their motive; they must persevere 
for many years in preaching and teach- 
ing, before they proceed to act on their 
principles, introducing terms and names,” 
&c.— P, 365, 


Here we have several other distinct 
confessions, from the pen of one of the 
same party, all of which avow their 
conviction, that so far from resting 
content with the acknowledged prin- 
ciples and practices of the church, it 
was their grand object to effect a 
mighty change inboth. And yet, when 
they are opposed in this their attempt, 
by men who prefer to adhere to the 
Articles to which they have set their 
names, Dr. Hook comes in with his 
Call to Union, and stigmatises, not 
the innovators, but those who protest 
against innovation, as disturbers of the 
church’s peace ! 

We appeal, then, from Dr. Hook’s 
extra-jadicial decision. We might 
even appeal to the Oxford Tract-writers 
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themselves, who have not, as far as we 
are aware, sought to shelter themselves 
under a false pretence. They know, 
and they readily avow, that they are 
seeking to effect a vast, a momentous 
change in the church. Mr. Newman’s 
own words are, that he expects “to be 
ill-used, and to succeed.” The very 
word implies an enterprise, a crusade ; 
and such is their constant language. 
But they equally admit the right and 
duty of all who look upon their course 
as a dangerous one for the church, to 
protest against it. ‘ The Christian mi- 
nister,” says the 38th Tract, “ suouLp 
BE A WITNESS AGALNST THE ERRORS 
or uis pay.” The greatest, the most 
fearful “ error of the day,” in the view 
of thousands of the best of the clergy 
of the church, is that contained in the 
system enunciated in the Tracts for 
the Times. They, therefore, bear their 
testimony against them, as the Tract- 
writer himself says they are bound to 
do, and as they will continue. to do, 
notwithstanding Dr. Hook’s delusive 
Call to Union. 

For, surely, Dr. Hook himself must 
know, that among honest men there 
can be no true and cordial union with- 
out unanimity; and, surely, he will 
not even imagine it possible for some 
thousands of the clergy of the Eng- 
lish church to pocket their principles 
ata month’s notice, and coalesce with 
men who are teaching what they con- 
scientiously believe to be fearful and 
soul-destroying error. How often shall 
we be obliged to repeat the apostolic 
rule—* The wisdom which is from 
above, is FIRST pure, THEN peaceable?” 
How often must we remind men that 
even the incipient Popery which was 
discernible in St. Paul’s own days, 
was denominated by him “ the mystery 
of iniquity,” although we are very 
certain that it had not then attained to 
one-tenth of the growth and stature 
which is discernible in the Oxford 
Tracts ? 

But we are approaching the main 
question ; and it will be wisest to state 
its character fully, before we ask for 
a decision on its merits. We have 
been endeavouring to shew, in the first 
place, that it was a most dishonest ma- 
neuvre on the part of Dr. Hook to 
endeavour to place the Protestant 
party in the position of aggressors and 
assailants, and the Oxford Tract-writers 
in that of passive, inoffensive, and ill- 
used persons; whereas, in fact, the 
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latter are, by their own confession, 
engaged in a crusade to. effect ‘a total 
change in the church, and those who 
object to them, ask for nothing more 
than that we should hold by ourarticles, 
homilies, creeds, and liturgy, neither 
adding to, nor taking from them. 

This is odr answer to Dr. Hook's 
unjust Call to Union (unjust, as ad- 
dressed to the wrong party); but we 
have next to deal with his second as- 
sumption, which is contained in the re- 
mainder of his title, “ on the Principles 
of the English Reformation,” 

The main drift of Dr. Hook’s sermon 
is, to give a sketch of the system of the 
Oxford Tract-writers —to assume, and, 
as far as possible, to prove, the identity 
of their system with “ the principles of 
the English Reformation ””—and then 
to demand the adhesion of those who 
are now protesting against the “ Tracts 


Jor the Times,” on the score of that 


identity. His main positions, then, are 
two:—1. That the Tract-writers are 
the assailed, and not the assailants ; 
and, 2. That they are maintaining, not 
opposing, the doctrines of the Reform- 
ation. The first of these positions we 
have already dealt with. We now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the second. 

But we must not take our impression 
of the Oxford writers from Dr. Hook’s 
pages. With all the dexterity of a 
practised advocate, he has carefully 
concealed the weaknesses and de- 
formities of his clients’ case, and has 
selected only such topics as admitted 
of a plausible defence. Not a word of 
prayers for the dead, saint-worship, 
the restoration of monkery, or the wor- 
ship of the material cross, shall we find 
in this Call to Union! Whether this 
be a candid way of dealing with his 
readers, or not—whether it be a frank 
and straightforward proceeding, to pro- 
fess to describe and set forth and prove 
a particular creed, and yet to keep out 
of sight many of the chief peculiarities 
of it, we leave to others to determine. 
One thing at least is clear, that should 
any one be attracted by Dr. Hook's ac- 
count of Oxford-Tract doctrine, and led 
in consequence of that impression to 
join himself to the party in question, 
he will soon find that there is as much 
difference between the portrait and the 
reality, in this case, as lhe would have 
found had he taken up with Popery 
itself upon the representations of Dr. 
Wiseman ! 

We shall not, therefore, limit our 
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view to Dr. Hook's flattering portrait of 
* Anglicanism.” He is not himself 
the head or the Corypheus of the party : 
he has merely volunteered a dexterous 
apology in their behalf. But their own 
declarations and reasonings are extant 
in abundance ; and by them, and not 
by the partial representations ofanother, 
must they be judged. With those de- 
clarations and reasonings, then, we 
shall now proceed to deal ; well know- 
ing that it will be no difficult task to 
prove, out of their own mouths, that it 
is scarcely possible for any two systems 
to stand in more complete and perfect 
opposition to each other, than do the 
respective systems of the Tracts for 
the ‘Times, and of the English Re- 
formers. 

And this comparison must not be 
limited, as in Dr. Hook’s sermon, to a 
few secondary points, concerning the 
sacraments, the ritual, &c. The errors 
of the Oxford school are fundamental. 
We shall first notice one of their main 
objects, to which their strongest efforts 
are directed,—namely, to get rid of the 
Protestant rule of faith, and to substitute 
for it the Popish standard. 

I. The nuve or Faira with the 
Church of England has always been, 
the worp or Gop, without any ad- 
mixture of the traditions of men. The 
Romanists are well aware, that so 
long as this is adhered to, there is no 
hope for them ; and their first effort is 
therefore always directed (see Wise- 
man’s Lectures) to the overthrow of the 
Protestant rale—the Bible only—and 
the establishment of a necessity for 
something else, to render the Bible in- 
telligible. This something else is often 
called “tradition ;” at other times, 
“ antiquity ;” at others, “ the voice of 
the church, or “ the church’s teaching.” 
But, under whatever guise it is intro- 
duced, the object is ever the same; to 
draw men away from the written word ; 
and the end is also ever the same,—the 
establishment of Popery. 

Now on this great cardinal point the 
language of the church is abundantly 
clear. Immediately after the confession 
uf the Holy Trinity, and of the several 
persons in the Godhead, her articles go 
at orice into this matter, and declare, 
in the most decided language, that 


‘‘ Holy Scripture containeth at 
THINGS NECESSARY TO SALVATION ; 80 
that whatever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be re. 
quired of any man, that it should be be- 
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lieved as an article of faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.” 


Here we have both the positive and 
the negative views of the question. 
“ Tloly Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation.” Tere is the 
full sufficiency of the word of God. 
** Whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man,” either as an ar- 
ticle of faith, or even as “ requisite to 
salvation!” Close up, then, your 
endless folios of the fathers, and take 
away your * proofs from antiquity” of 
prayers for the dead, prayers to the 
saints, the sacrifice of the mass, the 
primacy of the Bishop of Rome, and 
all the other corruptions of Popery. 
The language of the church is explicit. 
Prove these doctrines from the word of 
God, or be silent. If they cannot be 
founded on that authority, “ they are 
not to be required of any man,” either 
as articles of faith, or as requisite to 
salvation. 

But the church goes still further. 
She places this question in the very 
front of her homilies; and there, also, 
she gives us not only advice, but also 
cautions. 

“« Let us diligently search for the well 
of life in the books of the Old and New 
Testament; and not run to the stinking 
puddle of men’s traditions for our justifica- 
tion and salvation. For in the Holy 
Scriptureis fully contained what we ought 
to do, and what to eschew,— what to be- 
lieve, what to love, and what to look for.” 

And again does she return to the 
subject, in a homily on certain places 
of the Holy Scripture. On this topic, 
which would nowadays be entitled 
Scripture Difficulties, there can be no 
doubt that either Papists or Oxford 
Tract-writers would be most ready to 
seize the opportunity of sending us to 
“antiquity,” or “ the judgment of the 
church,” for a resolution of all diffi- 
culties. Our reformers, however, do 
nothing of the kind; and most expres- 
sive is their abstinence from all advice 
of this description. They ask, 

** Shall we Christian men think to learn 
the knowledge of God and of ourselves, in 
any earthly man’s work or writing, sooner 
and better than in the Holy Scriptures, 
written by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost ?” 

The writers of the Tracts for the 
Times, however, plainly state their pre- 
ference for the Collects, rather than the 
Articles. ; 
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“ The Liturgy,” they say, “as coming 
down from the apostles, is the depository 
of their complete teaching ; while the arti- 
cles are polemical, and, for the most part, 
only protests against certain definite 
errors,’ —Tract xli. 

Let us take, then, the second collect 
in the Prayer-book, and we find that it 
runs as follows:— 

** Blessed Lord, who hast caused all 
Holy Scriptures to be written for our 
learning: Grant that we may in such 
wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them, that by patience 
and comfort of thy holy word, we may 
embrace and ever hold fast the blessed 
hope of everlasting life, which thou hast 
given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Thus, uniformly, and without the 
least exception, the language of the 
church, in her articles, homilies, and 
liturgy, declares, that the only rule and 
standard of faith is the word of God, 
without the least mixture or connexion 
with any human writings. 

But if the testimony of the church is 
clear and unhesitating on this point, 
equally unequivocal is the doctrine of 
the Oxford Tracts, in an exactly oppo- 
site direction. The grand fundamental 
principle of the reformation is nick- 
named * ultra- Protestantism ;” and 
we are told, 

“True, the intelligible argument of 
ultra-Protestantism may be taken, and 
we may say, ‘ The Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible ;’ but this is an unthankful 
rejection of another great gift, equally 
from God, such as no true Anglican can 
tolerate.”’— No. Ixxi. p. 8. 


In another place we find a friend 
described, as 

“ One of those, who, feeling strongly 
the inadequacy of their own intellects to 
guide them into religious truth, are pre- 
pared to throw themselves unreservedly 
on revelation, wherever found —in Scrip- 
ture or Antiquity.”— Brit. Critic, Jan. 
1838, p. 224. 

But, in fact, the whole frame-work of 
the Oxford-Tract-system hangs on what 
they call ‘ Antiquity.” Take away 
from them the constant reference to the 
fathers, and confine them within the 
limits prescribed by the sixth article, 
and their theory vanishes like an edifice 
of snow. Let it, however, suffice to 
say, that neither in the articles, homi- 
lies, nor liturgy of the chureh, is 
there the least countenance for that 
which forms the basis of their system, 
——the necessity of ‘ antiquity,” or ‘*tra- 
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dition,” or “ the voice of the Church,” 
to complete, if not to form, the Rule of 
Faith. 

II. But we proceed from the Record 
itself, to the contents of that Record. 
And first of that which is the grand and 
central doctrine of Christianity, the 
chief topic of the whole Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelation,—the ATONE- 
MENT. 

The tendencies of the Oxford school 
are not towards Socinianism. They 
have not, therefore, shewed the least 
wish to get rid of this great doctrine. 
So far as this point is concerned, they 
are wholly clear of doctrinal heresy, 
Their fault lies, in this, as in all other 
points, in following the Church of 
Rome, which never denies or questions 
the doctrine of the Atonement, but 
merely keeps it out of sight. 

Rome has ever retained an outward 
shew of reverence for this doctrine. 
She has her crucifixes, her “* Devotions 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus,” and 
what not: but amidst all this, where 
is the Atonement of Christ ever brought 
forward in that church, as the grand 
hope of a sinner, the alone refuge of 
the desponding penitent? On the 
contrary, is not the Virgin, the patron 
saint, the mass, the priest’s absolution, 
——are not these, one or all of them, 
constantly thrust between Christ and 
the sinner, and in this way the scrip- 
tural hope of the Gospel rendered for 
none effect ? 

Exactly in the same line are the 
writers of the Oxford Tracts now pro- 
ceeding. Three or four years back, 
Mr. Newman, one of the leaders of 
this sect, thus described the practice 
of the Christian church in the fourth 
century, and deseribed it approvingly : 

** Even to the last, they (the cate- 
chumens) were granted nothing beyond 
a formal and general account of the ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith ; the exact 
and fully developed doctrines of the 
Trinity, and the Incarnation, and, stili 
more, the doctrine of the Atonement, as 
once made upon the cross, and comme- 
morated and appropriated in the eu- 
charist, being the exclusive possession of 
the serious and practised Christian.” 


And, following up this idea, a whole 
tract, No. 80, has lately been devoted 
to the consideration of the duty “ of 
Reserve in communicating Religious 
Knowledge.” The writer, after much 
circumlocution, comes at last to this 
point; 









** We now proceed to the considera- 
tion of a subject most important in this 
point of view,—the prevailing notion of 
bringing forward the Atonement expli- 
citly and prominently on all occasions. 
(The boldness of what follows is quite 
startling.) It is evidently quite op- 
posed to what we consider the teaching 
of Scripture, nor do we find any sanction 
for itin the Gospels. If the epistles of 
St. Paul appear to favour it, it is only at 
first sight.”—P. 74. 


This last astounding assertion is 
maintained by arguing, that when Paul 
says, “ I was determined not to know 
any thing among you save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified,” —* it is our being 
crucified to the world, it is our humili- 
ation together with him,” that Paul 
meant! A more extraordinary per- 
version of a text of Scripture we never 
saw. We need not dwell upon one or 
two texts: let any one read St. Paul’s 
sermons in Acts, xiii. xvii.; or the fol- 
lowing chapters of his epistles: 
Romans, vii. ; Galatians, iii. ; Ephesians, 
i. ii.; Philippians, iii. ; Colossians, 
i. ii.; and then say whether Paul ever 
failed to bring forward this great central 
doctrine of the Gospel whenever an 
opportunity was afforded him ! 

But our comparison is to be with 
the doctrines of the Reformers. These 
we shall always gather, whenever it is 

ssible to do so, from those formu- 
aries ofthe church which were handed 
down to us from the Reformation. In 
the present case, the question is, Did 
the Reformers, in framing our articles, 
liturgy, and homilies, shew the least 
accordance with this sentiment of the 
Tract-writer,—that “ to bring forward 
the Atonement explicitly and promi- 
nently was opposed to the teaching of 
Scripture ?” 

So far from it, that it is quite impos- 
sible to be for a single hour under the 
church’s teaching without having this 
grand doctrine pressed upon you, not 
cautiously or incidentally, but fully, 
and in a variety of forms! Enter a 
church, you have the Atonement in the 
creeds, in the Te Deum, in the litany, 
and by the careful selection and con- 
stant use of every chapter of the Bible 
which sets forth this doctrine. An in- 


fant is brought for baptism, and all 
concerned are again made to under- 
stand, that it is by the virtue of Christ's 
death alone that Regeneration is to be 
obtained. So soon as the child can 
speak, he is to be instructed in the 
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Catechism, where the same great truth 
is without the least hesitation set before 
him. And not only so, but the church 
enjoins the parents to take care that he 
shall “ hear sermons ;” and she has ac- 
cordingly provided a set of most ad- 
mirable models for this purpose. 

The book of Homilies is the most 
full and satisfactory developement that 
we could possibly desire, of the ac- 
tual “ principles of the English Re- 
formation.”” The chief of those speci- 
mens of Protestant theology proceeded 
from the pens of Cranmer and his as- 
sociates in the work of Reformation. 
The first book was published by the 
authority of Edward VI., the second 
by that of Elizabeth; and both were 
explicitly recognised in the 35th ar- 
ticle, as containing “ godly and whole- 
some doctrine.” And what is the 
tenor of these books, as to the question 
now before us ? 

The first matter treated of, in the 
first book, is the authority of Holy 
Scripture,—a point which evidently re- 
quired to be settled before any instruc- 
tion could be drawn from those sacred 
writings. This question having been dis- 
cussed, the preacher goes at once to the 
root of the matter, devoting his next 
homily to the condition of man by na- 
ture; and then immediately comes to 
a full declaration of the Gospel, in a 
beautiful treatise on the salvation of 
mankind by Christ our Saviour. The 
very first paragraph in this homily 
closes thus: 

“ Itis our part and duty ever to re. 
member the great mercy of God,—how 
that—all the world being wrapped in sin 
by breaking of the law—God sent his 
only Son, our Saviour Christ, into the 
world to fulfil the law for us; and, by 
shedding his most precious blood, to 
make a sacrifice and satisfaction to his 
Father for our sins, to assuage his wrath 
and indignation conceived against us for 
the same.” 


This homily was written by Cran- 
mer. It was “ set forth’ by the whole 
body of the English Reformers in Ed- 
ward’s reign; and again, after Cran- 
mer’s death, in Elizabeth’s reign. It 
was composed and published, not as a 
mere record of principles, but as a dis- 
course ordered to be actually read, and 
which was actually read, to the whole 
population, by continual use in all the 
churches. This fact (though, indeed, 
the Book of Homilies would, if neces- 
sary, furnish us with a thousand others) 
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—this fact, added to the whole tenour 
of the church’s services—will, we 
should suppose, be considered sufficient 
to decide the question, whether or not 
the opinion of the Tract-writers, that 
“the doctrine of the Atonement should 
not be brought explicitly and promi- 
nently forward,” is in agreement with 
“ the principles of the English Reform- 
ation.” 

Iif. The next poimt to which we 
shall direct our attention is, that doc- 
trine—closely allied to the last—which 
has been described as the test ofa rising 
or a falling church,—the doctrine of 
“ JustieicaTion By Farr.” 

Equal care has the church taken, in 
this as in the former case, to make her 
doctrines clearly known. She gives 
one article to this subject, and therein, 
not to be misunderstood, she refers di- 
rectly to Archbishop Cranmer’s Homily 
for a fuller elucidation. The article 
runs thus : 


“ We are accounted righteous before 
God only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and not for 
our own works, or deservings. Where. 
fore, that we are justified by faith only, 
is a most wholesome doctrine, and very 
full of comfort, as more largely is ex- 
pressed in the homily of justification.” 


Turning, then, to the homily, we 
find its venerable author evidently la- 
bouring under the greatest anxiety to 
express himself so clearly, so fully, and 
so emphatically, as to leave no possi- 
ble way by which the unwilling list- 
ener might escape him. Let us hear 
how he returns again and again to the 
subject. 

“The apostle touches specially three 
things, which must go together in our 
justification, Upon God's part, his great 
mercy and grace: upon Christ’s part, 
justice ; that is, the satisfaction of God’s 
justice, or the price of our redemption, 
by the offering of his body, and shedding 
of his blood, with fulfilling of the law 
perfectly and thoroughly: and on our 


part, true and lively faith in the merits of 


Jesus Christ ; which yet is not ours, but 
by God’s working in us.” 

“ And therefore St. Paul declareth here 
nothing, upon the behalf of a man, con- 
cerning his justification, but only a true 
and lively faith.” 

“ Three things are required to the ob- 
taining of our righteousness ; that is, 
God’s mercy, Christ's justice, and a true 
and lively faith; out of which faith 
spring good works.” 

“ And after this wise to be justified, 
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only by this true and lively faith in Christ, 
speak all the old and ancient authors.” 

‘* By the law all men are condemned, 
whereupon it followeth necessarily, that 
some other thing should be required for 
our salvation than the law ;. and that is, 
a true and lively faith in Christ, bringing 
forth good works.” 

‘* Because faith doth directly send us 
to Christ for remission of our sins; and 
that, by faith given us of God, we embrace 
the promise of God’s mercy, and of the 
remission of our sins, therefore the 
Scripture useth to say, that faith without 
works doth justify.” 

‘* Here you have heard the office of 
God in our justification ; and how we 
receive it of him freely, by his mercy, 
without our deserts, through true and 
lively faith.” 


Such was Cranmer’s Homily. These 
seven passages might be doubled, or 
trebled, could we stay to copy all ex- 
pressions of a similar kind which occur 
in it. We will only add one more 
proof of the “ principles of the English 
Reformation,” on this great doctrine, 
and that shall be taken from a later 
homily, one of the second book, on the 
Passion. Language more explicit and 
expressive could scarcely be imagined. 


‘* As it profiteth a man nothing to have 
salve, unless it be well applied to: the 
part infected ; so the death of Christ 
shall stand us in no force, unless we ap- 
ply it to ourselves in such sort as God hath 
appointed. Almighty God commonly 
worketh by means ; and in this thing he 
hath also ordained a certain mean, where. 
by we take fruit and profit to our soul’s 
health. 

“ What mean is that? Forsooth, it is 
Fair. Not an inconstant or wavering 
faith ; but a sure, stedfust, grounded, 
and unfeigned faith, God sent his son 
into the world, saith St. Jobn. . To what 
end? That whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. Mark the words: ‘ That whosoever 
BeLIEVETH in him.’ Here is ihe mean 
whereby we must apply the fruits of 
Christ’s death unto our deadly wound. 
Here is the mean whereby we must ob- 
tain eternal life, namely, faith, * * 

“To conclude with the words of St. 
Paul, which are these: ‘ Christ is the 
end of the law unto salvation for every 
one that doth believe.’ By this, then, 
you may well perceive, that the, only 
mean and instrument of salvation required, 
on our parts, is Farru.” 

Such, then, are the “ prineiples of the 
English Reformation,” on this most 
important point. Now, let us, ask, 


What are the views of the Oxford 
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sect, touching this same matter? And 
here we have the advantage of dealing, 
not merely with an anonymous tract, 
but with a complete treatise, recently 
put forth on this subject by one who is 
an acknowledged leader of the party. 
Mr. Newman's Lectures on Justification 
announce the following views : 


“* That justification is the application 
of Christ’s merits to the individual ”— 
** will not be denied by English divines. 
Moreover, it will be agreed that his 
merits are not communicated, or a saving 
interest secured, except through an 
instrument divinely appointed. Such an 
instrument there must be, if man is to 
take part in the appropriation supposed ; 
and it must be divinely appointed, since 
it is to convey what God only dispenses.” 

** All parties seem to agree as fur as 
this; but when we go on to inquire 
what it is which God has made His in- 
strument, then, as I said, we find our- 
selves upon the main subject of dispute 
between ourselves and the strict fol- 
lowers of the German reformer. Our 


church considers it to be the Sacrament of 


Baptism ; they consider it to be Faith.” 
—Pp. 3, 4. 

‘A theology which differs from our own 
in considering that faith, and not bap- 
tism, is the primary instrument of justifi- 
cation.” —P. 31. 

‘* The instrument of our righteous. 
ness, I would maintain, is holy baptism,” 
—P. 146. 

** Christians are justified by the com- 
munication of an inward, most sacred, 
and most mysterious gift. From the very 
time of baptism they are temples of the 
Holy Ghost.” —P. 167. 

Now, in thus flatly contradicting the 
very words of the homily, Mr. Newman 
could not but be aware that he was 
revealing his anti-Protestant leanings 
somewhat hazardously. Ile therefore 
boldly grapples with the difficulty ; 
and first strives to raise baptism to an 
equality with faith, and then to exalt it 
to a superiority. 


‘* There is nothing inconsistent, then, 


in faith being the sole instrument of 


justification, and yet baptism also the 
sole instrument, and that at the same 
time, because in different senses,”’— 
P, 259. 

But there is something inconsistent 
in a churchman’s starting such a pa- 
radox, inasmuch as the church has de- 
clared faith to be the sole instrument 
some dozen times, and baptism not 
once! But we advance one step more, 
and find baptism raised to an entire 
supremacy over faith. 
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‘ Faith, then, being the appointed re- 
presentative of baptism, derives its au- 
thority and yirtue from that which it 
represents, It is justifying, because of 
baptism; it is the faith of the baptised, 
of the regenerate, of the justified. Faith 
does not ‘precede justification ; but justi- 
fication precedes faith, and makes it 
justifying. And here lies the cardinal 
mistake of the views on the subject now 
in esteem. They make faith the sole in- 
strument, not after baptism, but before ; 
whereas baptism is the primary instru- 
ment, and creates fuith to be what it is, 
and otherwise is not, giving it power 
and rank, and constituting it as its own 
successor.”-—P, 260, 

This sort of reasoning, which would 
prove black to be white, and effects to 
be, in all cases, the forerunners of 
causes, may possibly succeed with the 
neophytes of the new sect. But any 
one who really studies the homilies for 
himself, will observe that this same 
homily — which Mr. Newman first 
quotes, and then distorts—sends him 
at once to the 4th of Romans, where 
stands the authoritative contradiction 
of Mr, Newman’s fiction. 


“* We say that faith was reckoned to 
Abraham for righteousness. How was it 
then reckoned? When he was in circum 
cision, or in uncircumcision? Not in cir. 
cumcision, but in uncircumeision. And he 
received the sign of circumcision, a SEAL 
of the righteousness WHICH HE HAD YET 
BFING UNCIRCUMCISED.” —Rom. iv, 9-11. 


Here, in St. Paul’s ewn words, is 
the order propounded by Mr. New- 
man exactly reversed. Mr. N. says 
that the sacrament precedes faith, calls 
faith into being, and then “ constitutes 
it as its successor.’”’ St. Paul says, that 
Abraham’s faith preceded the sacra- 
ment; secured his justification without 
the sacrament; and that the sacrament 
was merely added as a seal of the 
righteousness which the patriarch al- 
ready possessed. But the book of 
homilies, illustrates the truth by an- 
other example. The Sermon on Good 
Works observes, 

‘*T can shew a man that, by faith with- 
out works, lived, and came to heaven ; 
but, without faith, never man had life. 
The thief that was hanged when Christ 
suffered, believed only, and the most 
merciful God justified him, * * 
Thus, faith by itself saved him ; a 
works by themselves never justified any 


man, 


As truly may we add, faith, without 
baptism, has saved, and is now daily 
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saving, thousands; while baptism, with- 
out faith, has left, and is now leaving, 
millions in their natural state of wrath 
and condemnation. 

On Justification, then, as on the 
preaching of the Atonement, the system 
of the Oxford Tract-writers is in the 
most direct opposition to “the prin- 
ciples of the English Reformation.” 

We pass on to the consideration of 
the sacraments, and begin with 

IV. Barrism. — Here we arrive at 
what may be called the central point 
of the Oxford system. The atonement, 
the distinctive doctrine of Christianity, 
they judge it safest to keep in silence 
and reserve. Justification they reduce 
to nothing more than a phase of, or 
denomination for, baptism; and, in 
fact, this one ordinance, Baptism, is 
made, with them, the point on which 
every thing else turns. 

This probably arises from a feeling 
that their main strength lies in this di- 
rection. We admit that the church is 
weakest, and most open to miscon- 
struction, on this point. But to judge 
accurately of this point, we must con- 
sult those of her formularies which date 
from the times of the reformation. 
These we will now quote. 

In the office for the baptism of in- 
fants, the persons presenting a child 
are led to pray :— 


“ Give thy Holy Spirit to this infant, 
that he may be born again, and be made 
an heir of everlasting salvation, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


They arethen addressed as follows :— 


“ Dearly beloved, ye have brought 
this child here to be baptised; ye have 
prayed that our Lord Jesus Christ would 
vouchsafe to receive him ; to release him 
of all his sins; to sanctify him with the 
Holy Ghost; to give him the kingdom 
of heaven, and everlasting life.” 

“This infant must also faithfully, for 
his part, promise by you, that are his 
sureties, that he will renounce the devil 
and all his works, and constantly believe 
God’s holy word, and obediently keep 
his commandments.” 


This pledge being publicly given, 
the rite is administered ; and then the 
priest invites all present to thanks- 
giving, in these words, on the precise 
force and meaning of which the ques- 
tion now raised mainly turus :— 


“Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, 
that this child is regenerate, and grafted 
into the body of Christ’s church, let us 
give thanks,” &c. 
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The ground of controversy, then, arises 
out of these words. The church speaks 
of the child as “‘ regenerate.” Does she 
do so in the judgment of charity ?—~in 
the same spirit in which the burial- 
service and other of her forms of 
prayer are constructed ?—or does she 
mean to assert, positively, and without 
reservation, that every infant who is 
brought to her font, and receives bap- 
tism, is, ipso facto, born again, and 
translated from a state of wrath into 
“‘ the kingdom of God’s dear son ?” 

To decide this question, we must 
refer to the Articles; and must also 
call in the evidence of those by whom 
those Articles were framed. 

The XXVth Article declares of the 
Sacraments, that 


*‘In such only as worthily receive the 
same, they have a wholesome effect or 
operation.” 

The XXVIth further explains, that 


“The unworthiness of the minister 
hinders not the effect of the sacraments, 
to such as by faith, and rightly, do re- 
ceive the same.” 


In the XXVIIth, baptism is de- 
clared to be, not regeneration, but 


“A sign of regeneration, or the new 
birth, whereby as by an instrument, they 
that receive baptism rightly are grafted 
into the church.” 

And in the XXVIIIth, the supper 
of the Lord is stated to be 

“A sacrament of our redemption by 
Christ’s death, insomuch that to such as 
rightly, worthily, and with faith, receive 
the same, the bread which we break is a 
communion of the body of Christ,” &c. 


Thus we find the stress laid, in every 
case, not on the mere formal use, 
but on the right reception, of the sacra- 
ment. And that which renders such 
reception a right reception is declared 
to be rairn. Now, there can be no 
doubt that many, nay, multitudes, who 
receive the sacrament of baptism in 
their infancy, can neither refer to the 
faith of their sponsors, nor of the offi- 
ciating minister, nor of any other per- 
son concerned in the ceremony. Faith 
was altogether absent: where, then, is 
the “ right reception” upon which the 
articles Jay so great a stress? 

But lest any doubt should rest upon 
the real meaning of the language of the 
articles, we may as well refer to the 
recorded views of those who framed 
both the articles and the services. A 
few extracts may suffice, 
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In Cranmer’s book on the sacra- 
ments (book iv. c. vii.), he says: 


‘‘ In sacraments, saith St. Austin, is 
to’ be considered, not what they be, but 
what they shew; for they be signs of 
other things,— being one thing, and sig- 
nifying another. Therefore, as in bap- 
tism, those that come feignedly, and 
those that come unfeignedly, both be 
washed with the sacramental water, but 
both be not washed with the Holy Ghost, and 
clothed with Christ ; so in the Lord’s 
supper,” &c. 


Latimer thus agrees with his arch- 
bishop : 

“ Except a man be born again from 
above, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. He must have a regeneration ; 
and what is this regeneration? It is not 
to be christened in water, and nothing else. 
How is it to be expounded, then? Saith 
St. Peter, we be born again. How? 
‘ Not by a mortal seed, but by an im- 
mortal.’”* What is this immortal seed ? 
* By the word of the living God;’ by 
the word of God preached and opened. 
Thus cometh in our new birth.”’—Vol. i. 
p. 72. 


So follows Bishop Hooper, a third 
episcopal martyr and witness : 


“ Although baptism be a sacrament to 
be received, and honourably used of all 
men, yet it sanctifieth no man. And such 
as do attribute the remission of sins to 
the external sign, do offend.” 


We will only adduce one more wit- 
ness, Bishop Jewell, the great defender 
of the Reformation. He observes 
(in his answer to Harding) that : 


* Even in St. Paul’s time there were 
certain, that, of like superstition, began to 
baptize the dead. They thought that the 
outward work of baptism itself, only be- 
cause it was done, was sufficient to re- 
mit sins.” 


The bishop also quotes St. Augustine 
to this effect : 

“ Christ saith not, Ye are clean for 
the baptism wherewith ye are washed ; 
but for the word’s sake that I have spoken 
to you.” 


And he adds the strong opinion : 


“‘ Verily, to ascribe felicity, or the re- 
mission of sins, which is the inward 
work of the Holy Ghost, unto any manner 
of outward action whatsoever, is a super. 
stitious, a gross, and a Jewish error.”— 
Pp. 594-600. 

Now, in the face of all these testi- 
monies, let us see what the Tracts for 
the Times, which Dr. Hook puts for- 
ward as maintaining “ the principles of 
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the English Reformation,”—let us see 
what these tell us of the power and 
virtue of baptism. Many are the 
various statements of this doctrine 
which the writings of this sect would 
furnish ; but perhaps one, of a late 
date, may suffice. In No. 76 (p. 1) 
this passage will be found : 


“ By the doctrine of baptismal rege- 
neration is meant, first, that the sacra- 
ment of baptism is not a mere sign or 
promise, but actually a means of grace, 
an instrument, by which, when rightly 
received, the soul is admitted to the be- 
nefits of Christ’s atonement, such as the 
forgiveness of sins, original and actual, 
reconciliation to God, a new nature, 
adoption, citizenship in Christ’s king- 
dom, and the inheritance of heaven,—in 
a word, regeneration. And next, baptism 
is considered to be rightly received, 
when there is no positive obstacle or 
hinderance to the reception in the reci- 
pient, such as impenitence or unbelief 
would be in the case of an adult; so that 
infants are necessarily 1ight recipients of it, 
as not being yet capable of actual sin.” 


Now, we desire to avoid exaggera- 
tion, and “even the appearance of 
evil.” But this Oxford Tract doctrine 
can only be thoroughly understood, 
in its whole length and breadth of 
monstrosity, by bringing it to the test 
of actual fact. 

The younger son of a fox-hunting 
squire, who has just been inducted to 
a family living, rings his bell imme- 
diately breakfast is despatched, and or- 
ders his groom to bring his horse round 
instantly, or he shall be too late to meet 
the hounds. “ But, please, sir, you 
must stop a few minutes, for here be 
Thomas Jones and Betty Sparkes, with 
the constable, who wants you to be so 
good as to marry them, and to christen 
their child.” 

Muttering something between his 
teeth, the young rector hastily flings 
his surplice over his hunting-vest, and 
almost runs into the church. There, 
in about seven minutes, he manages to 
scramble through both services, flings 
his surplice to the sexton, leaps up, and 
gallops off. 

The father has been sullen from the 
compulsion used, and half stupid with 
beer. The mother’s whole attention 
has been given to her half-starved and 
fretful child. The sexton has volun- 
teered all the responses; and the mi- 
serable couple, who have been sup- 
posed to pledge their child to forsake 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
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know and care nothing. of what has 
been done, except its legal consequences. 

Yet is this child, the offspring of 
gross sin, forced to the font by the 
overseer and the constable, unblessed 
by one word of real prayer, either by 
the minister, the father, or the mother 
—yet is this child declared by these 
new theologians to be, by virtue of 
this horrible profanation, “ admitted to 
the benetits of Christ’s atonement ; 
such as the forgiveness of sins, original 
and actual, reconciliation to God, a 
new nature, adoption, citizenship in 
Christ’s kingdom, and the inheritance 
of heaven—in a word, REGENERATION.” 

So appalling a proposition ought, 
unquestionably, to be supported by 
the most invincible proofs, Scripture, 
assuredly, tells us nothing of the kind. 
The framers of our articles and ho- 
milies declare, as we have seen, the 
very contrary. How, then, does the 
writer of Tract No. 76 support his 
averments ? 

By one or two misapplied quota- 
tions from Jewel and Hooker, appa- 
rently inserted to make a shew, inas- 
much as they do not prove his prin- 
ciple,—and then, by a large bundle 
of extracts from such writers as Laud, 
Bramhall, Hammond, Heylin, Alles- 
trie, Thorndike, Sharp, Jenkin, Potter, 
Nelson, Hickes, Bingham, Skelton, 
Jebb, and Mant! He then adds, 
“It would be very easy to extend 
this list ;” of which, if such writers are 
to be reckoned authorities, there can 
be little doubt ! 

But where, amidst all this, is the 
supposition, that in these Tracts for the 
‘Times we should find “ the principles 
of the English Reformation?” The 
principles of the English Reformation ! 
The principles of the English Reform- 
ation, as far as baptism is concerned, 
are, as we have just shewn, at the very 
antipodes of this monstrous system. 

Dr. Hook, however, comes to their 
aid, with two or three passages from 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer ; which 
bear an appearance of sustaining the 
Tract-doctrine. But it is only an ap- 
pearance. Cranmer says, “ Christ 
hath ordained one visible sacrament of 
spiritual regeneration in water, and an- 
other visible sacrament of spiritual nou- 
rishment in bread and wine.” Ridley 
says, that “ the bread, indeed, sacra- 
mentally, is changed into the body of 
Christ, as the water in baptism is sacra- 
mentally changed into the fountain of 
regeneration.” Latimer says, that “ this 
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sacrament of baptism is a thing of 
great weight; for it ascertaineth and 
assureth us, that like as the water 
washeth the body and cleanseth it, so 
the blood of Christ our Saviour cleanseth 
and washeth from all filth and unclean- 
ness of sin.” 

In all these passages, the venerable 
writers are evidently lauding the sacra- 
ments, not unwisely or unduly, but 
without stopping in these places to fur- 
nish accurate definitions and reserva- 
tions. But in the articles we have al- 
ready seen how these same men state 
the doctrine, when strict accuracy is 
required. “In such only as worthily 
receive the sacraments, they have a 
wholesome effect or operation.” “The 
grace of God’s gifts” belongs to “such 
as by faith, and rightly, do receive the 
sacraments.” ‘ They that receive bap- 
tism rightly are grafted into the church.” 
“ Such as be void of a lively faith” 
“are in no wise partakers of Christ, 
but rather ¢o their condemnation do eat 
and drink the sign or sacrament of so 
great a thing.” 

To this deliberate judgment of the 
church, then, we bring the fact of an 
outward baptism in which all parties 
are * void of a lively faith.” And we 
say that in such a case the judgment 
of the church clearly is, that there has 
been no “ worthy” or“ right” reception ; 
and, consequently, no grace conveyed. 

The last passage quoted by Dr. Hook, 
and with great triumph, is one from 
Mr. Simeon ; in which Mr. 8., in de- 
fending the baptismal service, shews 
that there are several passages of Scrip- 
ture which bear out its language. 
Dr. Hook, with more adroitness than 
candour, presses Mr. Simeon, without 
hesitation, into his service, as a witness 
in favour of the Oxford Tracts. Hesays: 


‘« T venture to quote this as one of the 
most lucid expositions, and one of the 
most scriptural vindications, of the doc- 
trine of regeneration, as held by our 
English reformers—and for holding which 
so much abuse is heaped upon those who 
are designated High Churchmen,—that 
has fallen under my notice,” 

Now, would it not have been rather 
more honest on the part of Dr. Hook, 
to have apprised his readers of the im- 
portant fact, that although Mr. Simeon 
maintains baptismal regeneration, and 
the Oxford Tracts maintain_baptismal 
regeneration, yet. the baptismal,,rege- 
neration of the one.is wholly different 
from the. baptismal regeneration of the 
other? Mr. Simeon, finding the term 
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“ regeneration” in our baptismal ser- 


vice, and setting himself to defend that 
service, remarks that— 

“ After thanking God for regenerating 
this infant by his Holy Spirit, we are 
taught to pray ‘ that he, being dead unto 
sin and living unto righteousness, may 
crucify the old man, and utterly abolish 
the whole body. of sin ;’ and then, declar- 
ing the total change to be the necessary 
mean of his obtaining salvation, we add, 
‘ so that, finally with the residue of the 
Holy Church, he may be an inheritor of 
thine everlasting kingdom.” 


But this is not the baptismal rege- 
neration of the Tract, No. 76. That 
Tract declares, unreservedly, that every 
baptised infant, without exception, “ zs 
admitted to the benefits of Christ’s 
atonement ; the forgiveness of sins, re- 
conciliation to God, a new nature, 
adoption, citizenship in Christ’s king- 
dom, and the inheritance of heaven.” 
If any one had put the question in 
this form to Mr. Simeon, he would 
instantly have repudiated such a doc- 
trine. Yet, upon the strength of an 
apology for the baptismal service, he is 
dragged forward as a witness in favour 
of the monstrous doctrine of these Ox- 
ford Tracts! Such is the advantage 
that an adroit controversialist know 
how to take of a deceased author ! 

V. Touching the other sacrament, 
CoMMUNION OF THE Logp’s Supper, 
it will not be necessary for us to say 
much. The writers in question frankly 
admit their entire opposition to the 
church on this point. They acknow- 
ledge, without disguise, that they de- 
cidedly prefer “ the Mass” to “ the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” 

The ground deliberately taken by our 
English reformers will be best under- 
stood, by a few moments’ consideration 
of what they actually did, in the matter 
of the eucharistic service. That service, 
like all other things which had passed 
through the defiling bands of the 
apostate church, had to be “ reformed.” 
In what did that reform chiefly consist ? 

It consisted almost solely of omis- 
sions, of purifications. The compilers 
of the Common Prayer-book settled 
this service by the simple mode of 
clearing away all the passages which 
spoke of an altar, of a sacrifice, or of 
the offering up that sacrifice to the 
Father, Every trace of these views of 
the sacrament was eradicated; and 
thus the communion-service became, 
once more, what our Lord and his apo- 
stles left it. 
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A few minutes’ examination of that 
service will shew how carefully the 
extrusion of these objectionable terms 
was carried on. From the opening to 
the close, including the rubric, the ex- 
pression “ the table,” “ the Lord’s 
table,” occurs no fewer than fourteen 
times; the word “altar” not once. 
The word “ sacrifice” is used but 
twice, and then not with reference to 
the bread and wine ;—once referring 
to the communicants, “ We offer and 
present unto thee, O Lord, ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a reason- 
able, holy, and lively sacrifice unto 
thee ;”—and once to the Saviour: 
“ who made there (by his one oblation 
of himself once offered) a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice,” &c. The sa- 
cramental elements are constantly, 
both before and after the consecration, 
termed “ the bread and wine ;” and 
the whole closes with a declaration 
that “ the sacramental bread and wine 
remain still in their very natural sub- 
stance, and therefore may not be 
adored ; and the nataral body and 
blood of our Saviour, Christ, are in 
heaven, and not here.” 

Now, it is very necessary that, in 
observing these things, we should bear 
in mind, that the communion service 
was not a new composition, framed by 
our reformers in such and such words, 
and which they might just as easily 
have cast in other phraseology, if it 
had occurred to them. The omission 
of the Romish terms is most deter- 
mined and emphatic. The service is 
an ancient service; it descended down 
to our reformers, filled with idolatrous 
corruptions. Every where it was filled 
with “ altar,” and “ sacrifice,” and 
“the body and blood,” and the “ offer- 
ing up,” and the “ adoration.” The 
entire and total exclusion of all this 
furniture of transubstantiation was as 
complete a protest, as full a declaration 
of their sentiments, as the reformers 
could possibly give. 

So complete, indeed, that it seems 
hardly necessary to add any further 
proof. Yet a few sentences from the 
Articles and Homilies may be given. 

The 31st Article plainly says, that 


** The sacrifices of masses, in the which 
it was commonly said, that the priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were 
BLASPHEMOUS FABLES and DANGEROUS 
DECEITS.” 


Stronger language than this, our 
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Reformers have nowhere used. In 
the homilies for Whitsunday, and on 
the Sacrament, they sustain it:— 


“For this is to stick fast to Christ’s 
promise made in his institution, to make 
Christ thine own, and to apply his merits 
unto thyself, Herein thou needest no 
other man’s help; no other sacrifice, or 
oblation; no sacrificing priest ; no mass ; 
no means established by man’s in- 
vention.” 

“Christ commended to his church a 
sacrament of his body and blood. They 
(the Romanists) have changed it into a 
sacrifice for the quick and the dead.” 


Language so explicit cannot be per- 
verted or evaded. The Oxford Tract- 
writers are therefore driven, in this in- 
stance, to a candid confession, that 
they utterly dislike and mourn over the 
service and the doctrine of the church, 
in this matter. Mr. Froude says :— 


“Tam more and more indignant at the 
Protestant doctrine on the subject of the 
eucharist, and think that the principle on 
which it is founded is as proud, irreverent, 
and foolish, as that of any heresy, even 
Socinranism! ”— Remains, vol. i., p. 391. 


Now, this sentiment, be it remem- 
bered, was published by Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Keble, without a word of 
dissent. But, being called upon by 
Dr. Faussett, Mr. Newman publishes 
the following defence and reassertion 
of Mr. Froude’s view :— 


** At the time of the reformation, we, 
in common with all the West, possessed 
the rite of the Roman church, or St. 
Peter’s liturgy” (called also the canon of 
the mass). ‘‘ This sacred and most pre- 
cious monument, then, of the apostles, 
our reformers received whole and entire 
from their predecessors, and they muti- 
lated the tradition of 1500 years.” 

“ The first feeling which comes upon 
an ardent mind, on mastering these facts, 
is one of indignation and impatient sorrow.” 
“The third, that we are mysteriously 
bound up with our forefathers, and bear 
their sin, or, in other words, that our 
present condition is a judgment on us for 
what they did.” 


These bold assertions of Mr. New- 
man’s, of the mass being “ a tradition of 
1500 years,” and of “St. Peter’s li- 
turgy”’ being “a relic of the apostles,” 
may serve to shew us into what con- 
fusion we should plunge, were we to 
give way to “ traditions ” of any kind. 
Justin Martyr, writing one hundred 
years after St. Peter, knew nothing of 
any mass, or any sacrifice ; yet, now, 
at the bidding of the Papists, we are 
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called on to believe, without hesitation, 
that their mass-book is “a relic of the 
apostles !” 

However, the main point now before 
us is the agreement alleged by Dr. 
TIook to exist, between the writers of 
the Tracts for the Times and the Eng- 
lish Reformers. We imagine that 
even the doctor himself, with these 
passages before him, will be obliged to 
admit that on ¢his point, at least, in- 
stead of agreement, there exists, mani- 
festly, and beyond all doubt, an op- 
position the most complete and total. 

VI. Agreeing with Rome in all the 
chief points on which the Reformers 
differed from her, it is no matter of 
wonder that, in minor matters, the 
same leaning is equally discernible. 

We have just seen, that the XXXIst 
article declares, that 


“The sacrifices of masses, in the 
which it was commonly said, that the 
priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead, to have remission of pain or 
guilt, were blasphemous fables and dan- 
gerous deceits.” 


The Homily on Prayer adds :— 


‘‘ Let us not deceive ourselves, think- 
ing that either we may help other, or 
other may help us, by their good and 
charitable prayers in time to come.” 
‘« Let us think, as the Scripture teacheth 
us, that the soul of man, passing out of 
the body, goeth straightways either to 
heaven or to hell, whereof the one need- 
eth no prayer, the other is without re- 
demption.” ‘Let us not, therefore, 
dream of purgatory, or of prayers for the 
souls of them that be dead.” 


Such is the language of the church. 
That of the Tracts for the Times is as 
follows :— 


«Since they (the early church) knew 
not of our chill separation between those 
who being dead in Christ, and those who 
are yet in the flesh, they felt assured that 
this sacrifice offered by the church on earth, 
for the whole church, conveyed to that 
portion of the church which had passed 
into the unseen world, such benefits of 
Christ’s death as were still applicable to 
them.” ‘‘ Why should men think it an 
unhappiness or imperfection that they 
should obtain additional joys and satis- 
factions thereby ?—No. 81, pp. 6, 7. 


In short, of the whole liturgy of the 
church, Mr. Froude speaks thus :— 


“T can see no other claim which the 
Prayer-book has on a layman’s defer. 
ence, as the teaching of the church, which 
the Breviary and the Missal have not, in 
a far greater degree,”—=Vol. i. p. 402, 
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And, in accordance with this sen- 
timent, is the practice of the Tract- 
writers. The preface to the Prayer-book 
of the Church of England states, that 
“The godly and decent order of the 
ancient fathers hath been so altered, 
broken, and neglected, by planting in 
uncertain stories, and legends, with mul- 
litude of responds, verses, vain repetitions, 
commemorations, and synodals,” &c. 


In direct opposition to which view 
appears Tract No. 75, with a heap 
of “ uncertain stories and legends, 
a multitude of responds, verses, repeti- 
tions, commemorations,” and what not, 
and the whole declared, in the preface, 
to be “a re-appropriation” of “a 
treasure” which had long been lost. 
It is in this number, also, that an 
attempt is made to introduce the prac- 
tice of saint- worship, or direct idolatry, 
in positive contravention of the whole 
tenor of the homily on prayer. But 
time would fail us in the attempt to 
recount all the corruptions and errors 
advocated and reintroduced by these 
Tracts. The simple truth is, that on 
every individual doctrine or practice on 
which ourReformers differed fromRome, 
their bias is against the English Church, 
and in favour of the Italian apostasy. 
On a few minor points, indeed, such 
as the degree of honour to be paid to the 
Pope, the degree of homage to the relics 
ik hemes of the saints, and three or 
four others, they do their own church 
the honour to hold partly with her, and 
partly with the adversary. But on all 
the great fundamental questions, their 
course, as we have already seen, is 
always with Romeand against England. 

We answer, then, the Call to Union 
of Dr. Hook in the words of the mar- 
tyred Latimer :— 


“In the time of the Six Articles, there 
was a bishop which ever cried, ‘ Unity, 
unity !’ but what he desired was a Popish 
unity. St. Paul, writing to the Corin- 
thians, saith, ‘ Be of one mind ;’ but he 
addeth, ‘ according to Christ Jesus ;’ i.e. 
according to God’s holy word; else it 
were better war than peace. We ought 
never to regard unity so much as that we 
should forsake God’s word for her sake.” 


Dr. Hook’s assumption, that in unit- 
ing with the Oxford Tract-writers, we 
should “ unite on the principles of the 
English Reformation,” is about the 
most groundless ——— that we 
ever met with. We have gone through 
the leading doctrines of the new sect, 
and have shewn that in every point they 
forsake “ the English Reformation,” 
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and approximate as closely as ible 
to the system of the Church of Rome. 

Their Rule of Faith is not that of 
the articles and homilies, which con- 
stantly direct us to Holy Scripture, and 
to nothing else, as the alone source of 
Divine truth. On the contrary, it is 
precisely that laid down in Dr. Wise- 
man’s Lectures — namely, Holy Scrip- 
ture, not alone, but joined with the 
authority of the Church. 

Their Doctrines are not those of the 
Reformation, any more than their Rule. 
The glory and excellence of that great 
recovery was, that it brought up again 
from under the heaps of rubbish under 
which they had been long buried, the 
grand Scriptural doctrines of the Atone- 
ment and of Justification by Faith. The 
Oxford Tract-writers, far from rejoicing 
in these privileges, at once propose to 
thrust back into concealment the main 
doctrine of the Bible, the Atonement ; 
and Justification by Faith they declare 
to be nothing else than Justification by 
an external ceremony ! 

Their Sacraments, also, are not the 
sacraments handed down to us by the 
Reformers. The efficacy of baptism 
they make to consist, not in the prayer 
of faith, or the “ right reception,” but 
solely in the fact that he who sprinkles 
water on the child has had the hands 
ofthe bishop laiduponhim. As for the 
other sacrament, over that they openly 
mourn, because it is no longer the Mass ; 
and they plainly tell us that the Re- 
formers “ sinned ” in “ mutilating” the 
Mass-book, and that we “ bear their 
sin,” in having only a communicn- 
service instead of “ a sacrifice for the 
sins of the quick and the dead.” 

The Liturgy, also, which the Refor- 
mation gave us, is equally the object 
of their grief and their indignation. 
They tell us,— 


‘* That the Catholic (Romish) ritual 
was a precious possession ; and if we, who 
have escaped from Popery, have lost not 
only the possession, but the sense of its 
value, it is a serious question whether 
we are not like men who recover from 
some grievous illness with the loss or 
injury of their sight or hearing!”?— 
Tract xxxiv. 


Most entire and total, then, is their 
opposition to “ the principles of the 
English reformation.” But, if this 


be so, when has the Church of Eng- 
land had to bear with so gross an at- 
tempt at extensive imposition, as that 
which is contained in Dr. Hook’s Call 
to Union? 
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The Poetry of Guy's Arithmetic. 


THE POETRY OF GUY'S ARITHMETIC. 


‘‘T lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


I, 


A WONDERFUL NEW BALLAD, 


Of a Five-Quart Jug, and a Three-Quart Jug, and a Princess enslaved by a wicked 


Turkish Hunchback. 


WOW FIRST DONE INTO VERSE. 


I. 


A sweet Princess, whose name I hide A Princesse is binven, 
— Twas in the days of faérie-—~ 
Stood sadly at the river side 
Beneath a weeping willow-tree, 
And wrung her little hands, and cried, 
Most sad to see. 


Her lord, a cruel dwarf (whose hunch by a wicked Turke, to 
Was hideous as a hunch could be), bring 
One morning had ogres four to lunch ; 
And to his slave thus shouted he : 
“ Go get four quarts to make our punch ; 
We're dry, d’ye see!” 


She turned towards this ogre fierce,— four quarts (no more 
“ My lord! what may this riddle be? nor less) ina fibe and a 
Fou quarts you bid me bring, and here’s three=quart JAGGE, 


A five-quart pitcher and a three. 
This puzzle in a hundred years 
I ne’er shall see.” 


Loud laughed in scorn this wicked Turk, ‘Not knowing how, 
And to her fiercely answered he: 
“« Go, minion base ! and do thy work, 
Nor more nor less bring back to me. 
I'll slay you else—I will, by Burke! 
As you shall see.” 


And therefore by the river side she tweepes at the river 
The Princess sate despairingly, site. 
And wrung her little hands, and cried, 
Beneath the weeping willow-tree ; 
And watched, and watched the silver tide, 
Most sad to see. 
+ « . . 


A sage, with solemn looks and pace, A certain Boctor 
That way a wandering chanced to be. , 
{ know not whether ’twas her case, 
Because ’twas told so touchingly, 
Or whether ’twas the maiden’s face 
So fair to see ; 


But soft he took her hand in his, ‘ 
And said, “ What wilt thou give to me, ae 
Provided that this riddle is, 
My pretty maid, made clear to thee ? 
I have a price, and that’s a Kiss ; 
You'll yield, I see,” 
VOL, XIX. NO, CIX, 











This sage he was a doctor bred 
I’ the London Universitie ; 
The little maiden blushing said,-— 
“* As you have wished, so let it be.” 
*¢ Now, then,” he cried, “ it shall be read, 
As you shall see. 


Go fill me up the five-quart pot, 
And from it fill me up the three ; 
Then quick unto the river trot, 
And let the three-quart emptied be ; 
And now two quarts, my love, we've got, 
As you may see. 


Into the little three-quart jug 
Empty the two quarts back for me ; 
Then fill once more the five-quart mug, 
And from it after fill the three.” 
The maid here gave the sage a hug, 
And said, “ I see!” 


Four quarts were in the five-quart can ! 
She quickly emptied out the three, 
And homeward to the ogre ran 
As happy as a slave could be; 
But, ah! she hoped that learned man 
Again to see! 


Then straight the hunchbacked Turk did say 


(Ile had a wee drap in his ee), 
* Not all thy work is done to day ; 
Now take the five quarts and the three ; 
Fill me four quarts a different way— 
Be quick, d’ye see !” 


Il. 


Then quickly back the maiden hied, 
More puzzled than before was she, 
And came unto the river's side ; 
And underneath the willow-tree, 
The doctor gazing at the tide 
Did joy to see. 


Hie did not take a single kiss, 
As he had taken formerly ; 
But said, “ Dear girl, take this, and this !” 
And, truly, nothing loath was she : 
Two lovers like to these, I wis, 
’Tis sweet to see. 


When they had done philandering, 

Ile said, “ What wilt thou give to me, 
Provided that this second thing, 

My pretty girl, ’s made clear to thee ? 
Lo! take this golden MaARRIAGE-RING, 
And thou shalt see.” 


The maiden, blushing to the eyes, 
Said, “ As thou will’st, so let it be ; 

If thou wilt seek so small a prize, 
Good lack! I won’t refuse it thee : 

A sage so handsome and so wise 

I never see.”’ 
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instructeth Her. 


She filleth the five=quart 
potte, and from it the 
three ; then empiping the 
three, she poureth into it 
the two quarts remain= 
ing in the five; thich 
again she filleth. She 
filleth now the three 
from the fibe. She hath 
four quarts in the five. 
Q. £. B. 


She returneth to the 
Turke : 


he biDdeth Her -go pet 
again, and fill the pots 
a Different wave. 


She mecieth the Doctor, 


and rejopecth, 
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promising to marry bim. 
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A Wonderful New Ballad. 








The sage he filled the three-quart can, Encontinentlic he fills the 
Which in the five-quart poured he ; three quarts, and pours 
Then filled the three-quart pot again, into the five. Again he 
And filled the five up from the three : filleth the three, anv 
So in the three quarts did remain filleth the five up from 


it; emptping which, he 
pours into it the quart 
remaining in the three= 
quart mugge, tohich once 


ONE QUART, ye see. 


The full five-quart he emptied out : 


“« Now pour the one-quart in’t,” said he ; more he filleth. 3+ 1 
“ Now fill the three-quart to the snout ; quart make four quarts. 
And now, my princess, you are free !” EB. 


She flung her arms his neck about, 
And said, “ I see. 


“ Three quarts and one quart aye make four—- 
Oh, blessed be philosophy ! 
And blessed be thou, my heart’s doctore, 
Who read this riddle unto me !” 
Back to the Turk the pot she bore, 
And bade him see. 


But when she reached the hunchback’s house, 
Behold! the dwarf and ogres three 
(Oh, sad effects of mad carouse !) 
All lying higgle-piggledye 
Upon the floor, as drunk as sows, 
She there did see! 


The tipsy knaves did snort and snore : She robbeth the Bioart. 
She tripped among them daintily. 
She picked the pockets of the four, 
And carried off the great door key ; 
And as she double-locked the door 
Iler love did see. 


O then was joy, and then was bliss, She kisseth the Boctor, 
Sure ne’er was maid so bless’d as she; 
’T was hug on hug, and kiss on kiss, 
She was so happy to be free: 
Tis difficult to tell all this, 
As sweet to see. 


They mounted on the doctor’s horse, and rideth with him 
And off they journeyed merrilie. 
Long time they did pursue their course, 
Through all the land of Christendie ; 
Through realms by dozens, towns by scores, 
O’er land and sea. 


* ” - * 
III. 
At length they reached a city grand, to Littel Writannie, of 
And beautiful as town could be; which she is Brincesse, 


She bade him stand, and press’d his hand 
Unto her bosom tenderly. 

* T am the princess of this land, 
And this is Litrte Britannte: 

From Mary Axe unto the Strand 

My realm you see!” 
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A smile the sage’s lip did curl, He, for his part, is Carle 
As thus he spoke, on bended knee :— of Lothburie. 


“1 am, my love, no low-born churl 
(As many other doctors be), 

Of Newgate Market I am Earl, 
Of Aldersgate and Lothburie! 
And took, O Little Britain’s pearl ! 

This guise for thee.” 


Then in the kingdoms twain, a shout The nations refoice, 
Arose of joyful loyalty ; 
The churches flung their banners out, 
And pealed their bells right merrily. 
From Aldgate pump strong ale did spout, 
To heighten the festivity ; 
The Thames that day ran double stout, 
Most rare to see. 


Let EACH MAN DRINK UNTIL HE DROPS, ‘ 
Their graces will’d it so to be ; ae wee 
On that bless’d day to taste of slops, 
Was voted foul disloyalty. 
And so the people shut their shops, 
That they might drink more comfortably, 
And swigged the lusty malt and hops, 
While they could see. 


Meanwhile, the Lord of Aldersgate, 

And she of Little Britannie, , acon a . 
Retired to rest in nuptial state, 

And passed the night full merrilie ; 
Bidding the poet laureate, 

In his most cunning poesie, 
The wond’rous story to relate 

Which here you see. 


Il, 


4 FAMOUS SONG OF THE THREE KNIGHTS, A, B, AND C, AND THEIR WIVES; 


How they were to get over a river, each being so jealous that he never would allow his wife 


to be (without himself) in the company of any other man, 


cs 

Gentles all, I greet you well — Three knights and their 
Listen to the tale I tell, ladies came unto the 
Of a chance that once befell: sive of a river. 


Iley, sing hey, the Rule of Three ! 
Down unto a river side 
On a day three knights did ride ; 
Each on pillion had his bride — 
Oh, the woes of jealousy ! 


i. 
In the jovial days of yore What was the reason 
Were the men more jealous, or of fealousp in former 
Did the dames love flirting more? Days ? 

Oh, the woes of jealousy ! 
Know I not; but ne’er a knight These knights were 
Would (from too much love or spite) specially jealous, 


Let his lady from his sight— 
With another of the Three ! 
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Long they watched the stream beside ; 
Much they puzzled —and they tried 
iow to pass to t’other side — 
Hey, sing hey, the Rule of Three ! 
Near them was a boat, ’tis true ; 
But the boat held only two. 
What should these poor trav’llers do? 
Oh, the woes of jealousy ! 


IV. 

Words they reached a fearful height ; 
Every man was bent to fight ; 
Every lady pale with fright — 

Hey, sing hey, the Rule of Three! 
“ T'll go first,” said haughty A; 
B he fiercely said him nay ; 
C declared he would not stay — 

Oh, the woes of jealousy ! 


v. 


Fach man swore, and each man curs'’d — 
Vowed he'd cross the river first. 
Thus the strife grew to its worst : 
Hey, sing hey, the Rule of Three! 
When up spake fair Mrs. C, 
Youngest, wisest of the three. 
“ Stop your brawls,” she says, says she— 
Oh, the woes of jealousy ! 


vi. 


“T, methinks, have found a way : 
Do you all as I shall say, 
Ne’er a one shall be away, 
Hey, sing hey, the Rule of Three! 
Of his lady’s honesty, 
Ne’er a one shall doubtful ibe, 
If you will but list to me.’ 
Oh, the woes of jealousy ! 


VH. 


To this plan could none say no; 

Each was glad to have it so 

(Lucky was’t the girls could row) — 
Hey, sing hey, the Rule of Three ! 

“ Row you, then, your wife, Sir A. 

(Thus the cunning dame did say), 

O’er the stream, and then, I pray, 
Leave her, and row back to me.’ 


Vill. 


A he rowed his lovely bride 

Manfully to t’other side. 

Backwards then the knight he bied-— 
Hey, sing hey, the Rule of Three! 

Then uprose the lovely C, 

* Come, my gentle Mistress B, 

Row the boat across with me.’ 

Oh, the woes of jealousy ! 


A Famous Song of the Three Knights, §c. 





and quarreled mightily. 


In the midst of tl eir 
strife, 


when each was ready 
to cut bis neighbour's 
throat, one of their 
wites, Bame ©, bave 
them stop their bratols, 


for she knew a wav in 

which each might co 

= without risk for his 
¢ 


A rometh ob:x wmi'h 
fr. A. 


Be retuntth, leabviig 
Hrs. A on the far 
site. 


Stowe B and fri. 
€ row ober. 





IX. 


Mrs. C. rowed back alone. 
“ B and A now get you gone; 
Bring your wife back either one. 


Hey, sing hey, the Rule of Three.” 


A and B rowed off with glee, 

With his lady back rowed B ; 

* Now row over B and C.” 
Oh, the woes of jealousy ! 


X. 


“¢ Send back Mrs. A.,” she said ; 

Mrs, A. she backward sped. 

On the furthest bank now staid 
A, B, C, the husbands three. 

“ Tlaste my ladies, A and B, 

To your husbands merrily, 

And send C back unto me.” 
Oh, the woes of jealousy ! 


XI. 


Back came C, and rowed her o'er 
Gaily to the furthest shore ; 
Tenderly the young knight swore 
By the sacred Rule of Three, 
Never, never, in his life 
Would he doubt his dearest wife ; 
Or indulge in fatal strife 
Brought about by jealousy. 


XII. 


Lords and ladies, ponder well 
On the tale that here I tell; 
Ne’er had this sad strife befel 
But for woful jealousy. 
Oh! as ye would keep from strives, 
As ye value quiet lives, 
To your daughters and your wives 
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Teach, oh teach, the Rule of Three! 





firs. € punteth back. 
2% and A go ober. 


fr. and fis. GB 
come back. 
B and © row ober. 


Back cometh rs. A. 


Thus the three ladies 
are on the near side, the 
three gentlemen on the 
off side. 


Ms. A and flrs. B 
go over. 


© cometh back anv 
fetcheth (¥rs. C. 


@’s reconciliation with 
my Lady C. 


Anv the moral to be 
Draton from the whole 
story. 


(January, 
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Wuen, after a diligent investigation, 
we fail to discover the author of any 
work laid out for dissection on our 
table, we invariably set down the pub- 
lisher as the responsible party; This 
will satisfy Mr. Nisbet that we do not 
father on him the progeny at the foot 


of the page. We saddle him merely 
with the credit. The work is clearly 
the offspring of a lady, who has fallen 
in love with Grant’s Book of Blunders. 
With this remark, and our usual deli- 
cacy, we close our inquiries, merely 
adding that she was safely delivered of 
her very facetious and thriving infant 
in the spring of 1838, at 21 Ber- 
ners Street; and that, by the new re- 
gistry and poor-law regulations, Nisbet 
is the responsible or reputed father. 
The old gentleman can bear it, and 
support it too. His handsome and 
hearty donations to the Church Ex- 
tension Fund, and the thorough abhor- 
rence he cherishes for all voluntary 
bantlings, births, brick meeting-houses 
and plaster preachers, have considerably 
enhanced that cannie Scot in our view. 
Ile may not be able to cope with the 
Seeleys in originating a magnificent 
edition of Fox, but in his own carefu’ 
line he is a pawkie good sort of fellow. 
But this has little to do with the book- 
ful of sweepings before us. Our readers 
are not, we hope, over fastidious as to 
our use of mixed metaphors on this one 
occasion. We must begin at the begin- 
ning, and see what can be said of Exe- 
ter Hall. This building, as every cab- 
man knows, is situated in the Strand. Its 
entrance is its only ornament. Over 
the door there is inscribed, in legible 
letters, DiAadsagsiov, or love of the bro- 
therhood. The interpretation of this 
handwriting is beautifully illustrated 
occasionally in the interior. The Hall 
resounds one day with the highest 
churchmanship, and next day with the 
lowest dissent. One day we have a 
strenuous Protestant, on another we 
hear Daniel O’Connell. Now we listen 
to a Christian, and anon to Joseph 
Hume or Lord Brougham. The sen- 
timent of an apostle finds its comment 
here :—“ Out of the same place pro- 
ceedeth blessing and cursing ”— the 
* fountain sends forth sweet water and 
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bitter”"— it yields salt water and 
fresh.” We therefore conclude that 
PiAadeAgsiov means what should be, not 
what actually is. 

We lately paid a visit to Exeter Hall, 
and entered every cell in this prodigious 
beehive. A functionary, in sombre ap- 
parel, directed us to the copper-mine, 
and the expulsion of Adam and Eve, and 
some kindred exhibitions, which did not 
strike us as essentially of a missionary 
character. We introduced ourselves, in 
the first place, to the Society for promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews. We 
got from the clerk a copy of the last 
report, and were agreeably informed 
that the society was rich, and increased 
in goods, and had need of nothing. 
This is an interesting institution, and 
has met with some considerable success. 
Of course, the synagogue and it are 
not exactly the subjects of a common 
Girad:ageor On turning to the right, 
we came to the Reformation Institution, 
in which we found, as its only repre- 
sentatives, an errand boy and a clerk, 
or assistant-secretary ; which last per- 
sonage most pompously told us what 
and who they were. Its secretary, 
who is a clergyman of the established 
church, was not present. Between this 
and the Papists, we are told, the 
Pir.aderPzov is not very intense. We 
wound to the right on leaving this 
office, and visited the Protestant Asso- 
ciation ; of which, stat magni nominis 
umbra. It is a disgrace to the Pro- 
testants of England that this and the 
former society are not more strenuously 
and effectively maintained. On ascend- 
ing the central flight of stairs, we 
reached the Hibernian Society, the ob- 
ject of which is to do good to Ireland ; 
but we understand that it is so ham- 
pered by its union with Dissenters, 
that much of its usefulness is impaired. 
The Trinitarian Bible Society, the Eu- 
ropean Missionary, the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, &e. &c. 
are the residue of the religious institu- 
tions of Exeter Hall. The chief mis- 
sionary societies -— the Church, the 
Wesleyan, the Independent, or London 
missionary societies — are, owing to 
their gigantic dimensions, domiciled in 
what the Scotch call self- contained 
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houses. The more recent societies 
which have been started into being, 
and carry on their operations beyond 
Exeter Hall, are the Pastoral Aid, the 
Clergy Aid, and last, though not least, 
the Lay Association for Defence of the 
Church. The last-mentioned institution 
is the only society organised for the sole 
work of defending the outworks of the 
church. It is fitted to do great good, 
and deserves the cordial countenance 
of all the friends of our constitution. 
The great room at Exeter Hall is, 
perhaps, one of the most thorough 
blunders (always excepting the Charing 
Cross snail, with the mustard-pot on 
its back, which crawls in painful con- 
tiguity to St. Martin’s) ever perpetrated. 
It was intended for hearing; but we 
venture to affirm that, if the architect 
had concentrated twenty times the 
quantity of brains he brought to bear 
on it, for the purpose of hitting on a 
room for extinguishing sound, he could 
not have excogitated a better repre- 
sentative of entire success. At p. 17 
of “ the sweepings,” we find the fol- 
lowing remarks:—‘“ Some generally 
speak too low, or have too little power 
of lungs to be heard far beyond the 
centre of the area; while others, who 
almost deafen the sitters near them, 
are equally unintelligible to those ata 
distance from the echo of the place 
itself. Thus the gentle speeches of 
Lords Cholmondeley and Chichester, 
and the thundering orations of Dr. Duff, 
are nearly all alike pantomime to the 
occupants of the raised seats, from dia- 
metrically opposite causes.” We must 
turn from the House to Nisbet's sweet 
Jeanie Jones, its profound historian. 
There is one trait we like amazingly 
in the authoress. She is thoroughly in 
earnest. There is, moreover, a gusto 
in all she narrates, that shews she pre- 
fers a seat in Exeter Hall to one in the 
House of Lords. We question if she 
would not prefer that oaken chair on 
the platform to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. We like enthusiasm in 
any person. Whether she dust a draw- 
ing-room, or stamp applause at a mis- 
sionary meeting, our fair authoress is 
brimful. She describes a tone of voice, 
a Scotch or Irish brogue, a speaker’s 
mind, or a president’s inexpressibles, 
with exquisite accuracy and fervid en- 
thusiasm. Whether she comments on 
a speech or a pair of spectacles, she is 
tota in illo. There is nothing of the 
stoic about her. The book is written 
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tolerably: certainly, it is heartily written. 
The writer records what she feels, rather 
than what she thinks. Her encomia are 
pretty wide spread, however. Her whole 
lapful of Exeter Hall sweepings she 
would fain make you believe is weighty 
with gems. We cannot afford space to 
present our readers with many speci- 
mens. This is, indeed, unnecessary, 
as we have already immortalised a 
few of her samples in our pages. 
One high characteristic we dare not 
pass by. The fair authoress is, what 
every chaste, noble-minded lady in 
the kingdom necessarily is, a Con- 
SERVATIVE. This gives a turn to her 
sentiments, which renders them more 
welcome than their intrinsic worth 
would warrant. Our specimens shall 
be choice. We give them for the sake 
of our own comments, not Dolly Dust- 
er’s genius. If possible, we shall give 
her portrait of an office-bearer or fre- 
quent speaker from each religious asso- 
ciation, correcting our authoress, and 
blowing off the dust as we follow her. 


LORD RODEN. 


That fine fellow the Duke of New- 
castle, it appears, had just sat down in 
the chair, after a preliminary address, 
when Lord Roden entered. 


** Captain Gordon, who had slightly 
prefaced all the former speakers by some 
epithet or introduction, shewed his judg- 
ment by simply announcing ‘ the Earl of 
Roden,’ without note or comment; and 
his lordship rose at the same moment. 
The effect was electric; and no sooner 
did it die away, and Lord Roden, bowing, 
in reply open his mouth, than it was fol- 
lowed by another and a louder peal, and 
that, at the interval of a moment, by a 
third. It was an unparalleled reception, 
and even the majestic composure of Ro- 
den seemed shaken ; his colour height- 
ened, and his lip slightly quivered. His 
friends around him looked transported 
with enthusiasm. Indeed, the whole as- 
sembly seemed hors de soi; and just as 
the last of the three rounds was dying 
away on our deafened ears, some one, 
with a trumpet voice and a Protestant 
spirit, gave the well-known signal, ‘ One 
cheer more!’ That cheer I never shall 
forget ; nor do I think his lordship will 
either. It was a sound to thrill all hearts ; 
and it touched that of him for whom it 
was given. He raised his hands, with 
@ most imploring countenance: it was 
enough, and too much for him; and I 
think, had he not been permitted to 
speak immediately, be would have re- 
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sumed his seat, overpowered by his 
feelings. 

“ His speech was short, but very ef- 
fective : it was given in his finest style, 
the excitement of the occasion imparting 
an additional solemnity and pathos to 
both his voice and manner. ‘The brief 
but touching allusion to the recent disso- 
lution of the Orange Lodges, was as 
beautiful a piece of oratory from the 
heart as ever was drawn forth by a public 
proceeding.” 


We like such manifestations of ge- 
nuine Protestantism. Nor do we know 
any nobleman whose whole conduct 
has been so uniformly and so con- 
sistently consecrated to the good cause. 
The Dissenters have of late made 
Lord Roden’s name a scoff. A vile 
heretical and Voluntary monthly far- 
rago, amid a huge mass of rubbish, 
spoke of such a thing as a “ Roden- 
like horror of Popery ;” and _ this, 
perhaps one of the finest develope- 
ments of human horror, it professes to 
regard as something dreadful, beyond 
all possibility ofendurance. We should 
imagine there were few of the “interest” 
in the auditory. En passant, our au- 
thoress treats the whole herd of Dis- 
senters with aristocratic silence. This 
is another good point, that sparkles with 
rare brilliancy amid the “ sweepings.” 


LORD ASHLEY, 


“His lordship looks about six-and- 
twenty, but is some ten years older. He 
is above the medium size, about five feet 
eleven, with a slender and extremely 
graceful figure, which might almost pass 
for that of some classic statue attired in 
a fashionable English costume ; and the 
similarity is not at all impaired by the 
rigidity of his lordship’s muscles. 

“* His fine head has also much of the 
‘marble’ about it; his curling dark hair, 
in its thick masses, resembles that of a sculp- 
tured bust, and his brow and features are 
distinctly, yet delicately cut—the nose, 
perhaps, a trifle too prominent to be hand- 
some. He has light blue eyes, deeply set, 
and near each other, with projecting 
white eyelids ; his mouth is small, re- 
tiring, and compressed. 

‘The whole countenance has the cold- 
ness as well as the grace of a chiselled 
one, and expresses precision, prudence, 
and determination in no common degree. 
To judge from the set form of the lips, 
you would say, not only that he never 
acts from impulse, but that he seldom, 
if ever, felt an impulse in his life. All 
that Lord Ashley does seems to be done 
from conviction and principle ; and not 
even a muscle dares to move without an 
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order from head-quarters. Every separate 
lock of his hair appears to curl because it 
has a reason for so doing. 

“* When he addresses an audience, he 
stands with his hand resting on the plat- 
form rail, and as erect as such a position 
will possibly allow. He looks his hearers 
coolly in the face, and, with a very slight 
bowing movement, barely sufficient to 
save him from the appearance of stiffness, 
he delivers, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and with great dignity of voice and 
manner, a short, calm, serious address. 
The applause with which he is always 
heard (for he is very popular in the so- 
cieties over which he presides) seems ra- 
ther an interruption than a pleasure to 
him, as it breaks into the mutual depend- 
ance of his sentences.” 


We will comment on our fair writer’s 
extended criticisms on “ aquiline noses,” 
“ curling hair,” and “ handsome faces,” 
by and by. Meanwhile, we would re- 
mark, that if she had learned more pro- 
foundly the sin and sorrow of “ holding 
men’s — in admiration,” and re- 
stricted her descriptive powers to their 
intellect and talents, she would have 
given birth to a better bantling. Her 
last touch on the character of Lord 
Ashley is the best by far : 


** Should the Conservative party return 
to power [as they doubtless will], and 
Lord Ashley’s life be prolonged for a 
few years to come, there is little doubt 
of his holding that distinguished station 
in political life for which he is so well 
fitted by his solid, cautious judgment, 
his fine talents for business, his high 
moral and religious principles, and his 
perfect self-control.” 


By way of relieving the panegyric 
deservedly conferred on the two noble- 
men we have introduced, we must treat 
them to a new and unexpected figurante 
in this caravansera of characters. From 
this it will be seen, that our authoress is 
gifted enough to distinguish bad and 
good noses, hideous and elegant con- 
tours. We quote one of the best 
sketches in the book. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


‘T had been prepared, by various busts, 
pictures, and caricatures, for something 
singularly the reverse of the beautiful, 
but I was not prepared for the reality. 
It is impossible for any of those repre. 
sentations to do him justice. Busts and 
prints cannot give the colouring of the 
original ; and even an oil painting can 
give nothing of its ‘ perpetual motion.’ 

** Description is alike vain; such a 
mad chevelure, such a reptile complexion, 
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and such a restless, agonised, working, 
twitching face, can never be imagined 
until seen. I quit the task, and turn to 
his figure. 

** Iv is tall and spare, and may be said 
to be built in the Norman style ; for it is 
all projecting points and acute angles. 
Its attitudes are uneasy and ungraceful ; 
its sitting still is a burlesque on the name 
of repose, for every limb seems anxious 
to be moving, to say nothing of the con- 
stant action kept up among the features. 

“Tf a German mystic were to see 
Lord Brougham, he would imagine that 
he beheld one of those hapless genii who 
are denied the blessing of sleep. His 
lordship is said to have the power of 
dispensing with that restorative in an 
uncommon degree ; and, certainly, there 
is a feverishness about him from head to 
foot, which makes him look as if he had 
never had a night’s sleep in his life. 

‘* His voice is as unmusical as his 
action is inelegant ; and one cannot listen 
to him without regretting that such 
splendid talents should be inclosed in 
so repulsive a casket, and employed to 
such questionable, if not destructive 
purposes.” 

We can scarcely conceive a stronger 
or more complete specimen of moral 
wreck than Lord Brougham. Napo- 
leon, in St. Helena, is nothing to him. 
Ambition repressed, and hurled inward 
on his heart, to madden and to fever it 
— golden prospects broken up, and 
blasted as by a peal of thunder, and 
the fragments goading him like thorns 
—despised by the Tories, and his 
speeches feared as mud from omnibus 
wheels in a wet day—distrusted by 
the Whigs, and avoided as an unsafe 
and dangerous character — lashed mer- 
cilessly by the Times, and fondled only 
by chimney-sweep prints, whose ple- 
beian embraces must be worse than 
their enmity a thousandfold— hating 
the Radicals at heart, and using their 
hot breaths only when these may blow 
him with greater impetus and destruc- 
tion against his ancient foes and quon- 
dam associates — panting for power he 
cannot reach—and coveting an in- 
fluence he has lost for ever, he is 
rocked by every impulse, while he 
hangs suspended, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, between heaven and hell. His 
noisy demonstrations on the slave 
question had nothing to do with any 
new instincts of humanity, which se- 
clusion from power had engendered in 
the noble lord’s bosom, unless there 
might be a sortof fellow-feeling between 
the degraded chancellor and the de- 
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graded Creoles, which may have made 

him a meet personification of her who 

said — 

“ Haud ignara mali miseris succurrere 
disco.” 


The whole interest so pathetically felt 
by Harry Brougham on the slave ques- 
tion, sprung from the hope he cherished 
of being able to fire such a shot, or ra- 
ther canister of shot, into the cabinet, 
as would explode the rickety concern 
into a thousand fragments. Our im- 
pression is, that he has finished himself. 
Should coffee and sugar rise in price, 
as will doubtless be the result, the 
plaudits of the unwashed will swell 
into execrations and contempt. Their 
humane hearts would bear with slavery 
in the West Indies, rather than with 
raw sugar at eighteenpence, and Ja- 
maica coffee at three and sixpence 
a pound. Should the “ tottle o’ the 
whole” be freedom in the West Indies, 
and fifty per cent on sugar at Twining’s, 
Lord Brougham may pack his port- 
manteau, and try another three days at 
Paris, where, in the upshot, something 
elevating may possibly occur. In the 
meantime, sugar and coffee prices are 
more important concerns at Brougham 
Hall than most people think. Rare 
popularity, which hangs on a_ bag 
of coffee or a hogshead of sugar! We 
pity Brougham. Had he retained prin- 
ciple in his public career, curbed his 
licentious fancy, pursued a_ steady 
course, and been satisfied with gradual 
and successive attainments, he might 
have been respected. At present, he is 
no more esteemed by the court or the 
canaille than an old spoke from a 
broken cart-wheel. 

The “sweepings ” throw up afew more 
coronets than we have space or time to 
pick up and set in our pages. Lord 
Kenyon is well and worthily delineated. 
It is by no means necessary that the 
right honourable presidents should al- 
ways be gifted and eloquent orators. 
Their influence, rather than their advo- 
cacy, is the desideratum. We, there- 
fore, hasten to the right reverend 
and reverend speakers, who descend 
from the pulpit, and interest, or ani- 
mate, or plunder the auditories of 
Exeter Hall. Bishops, priests, and 
deacons, all make their appearance, 
and are all made to pass in grand pa- 
noramic majesty before us. The most 
“ partickler missus” could not find 
fault with the thorough sweeping and 
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dusting of Mr. Nisbet’s servant of all 
work. She gathers up every pinch of 
dust, every shred or patch on platform 
or hall, every article of “ old clo’,” as 
tenaciously as a Jew, and lays the 
whole produce, garnished with type 
and foolscap, before her readers. The 
bishops of London, Winchester, and 
Chester, are very fairly described. The 
late bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
is also well characterised. We ex- 
tract the sketch of our own diocesan. 


‘ His lordship is a fine-looking man, 
about sixty years of age, with a com- 
manding carriage; he is, perhaps, five 
feet ten inches in height, and very stout, 
particularly about the chest and shoul- 
ders. His head is capacious, and almost 
entirely bald ; his features are small, and 
placed very near to each other, in the 
centre of his face, which is broad and 
full. His forehead is very expansive ; 
his eyes small, sharp, and twinkling ; and 
the whole cast of his countenance indi- 
cates acuteness, determination, and a 
propensity to command. His voice is 
clear, and rather pleasant, but does not 
correspond to the dimensions of his chest, 
for it is by no means powerful. His 
manner is dignified, and his style very 
good, but he does not speak fluently ; he 
frequently hesitates and corrects him- 
self. 

“ His lordship is undoubtedly a man of 
great talent, zeal, and prudence ; and his 
sermons and speeches in debate are said 
to be of a very superior order.” 


One remarkable fact has struck our 
minds in reviewing the popular re- 
ligious and Protestant orators of the 
day. The overwhelming majority are 
Irish. The English and Scotch are 
amazingly few in proportion. We refer, 
of course, to clergymen. If we look 
over the list of the most distinguished 
speakers furnished by this writer, the 
only English clergymen of ~— and 
popularity that appear on the London 
boards are Benson, Stowell, Noel, and 
perhaps Wilson—now bishop of Cal- 
cutta. The only popular Scotch speak- 
ers in England are, her ladyship tells 
us, Cumming and Duff. The Irish 
speakers of great eloquence are, on 
the other hand, numerous as Irish 
bog-trotters in harvest time. Croly, 
O'Sullivan, Cooke, M‘Neile, M‘ Ghee, 
and Tottenham, are widely known, 
Ireland is by far most prolitic of ora- 
tors. An Irish beggar is essentially 
eloquent. There are reasons, no doubt, 
in the respective national peculiarities 
of the three countries. Englishmen 
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are prone to become prosy narrators of 
facts. Scotchmen mystify themselves 
and their audience in metaphysics and 
scholastic theology. Irishmen, on the 
other hand, combine a sprinkling of our 
matter-of-fact and a dash of Scotch 
mysticisms, with an exuberant fluency 
and glowing metaphor. We do not won- 
der at the dullness of Sawnie. The 
church service of the Scotch is enough 
to freeze a personation of Mount Etna. 
It has something of the nakedness, 
without the popular flexibility, of dis- 
sent; and the formality, without the 
richness, of the church. Their lazy sit- 
ting at praise, and their lounging-stand- 
ing at prayer; and after this a dose of 
dryly read, and as dryly written, meta- 
physics, are meet reasons for deno- 
minating our sister ecclesiastical com- 
munion the church of the frigid zone. 
Our liturgy and instrumental music 
preclude any association of baldness or 
coldness with our worship; but too 
often the warm and glowing tones of 
devotion are followed by a sermon so 
meagre in material, so threadbare in 
argument, and so wrapped in for- 
mality of utterance, that some of our 
clergy largely deserve the description 
of Addison— They seem in the pul- 
pit as if they were cheapening a pig.” 
If we go to an Irish preacher, we may, 
as is often the case, hear nonsense, but 
it is red hot ; if it chance to be sense, it 
is necessarily eloquent. Sense or non- 
sense, the preacher is no automaton, 
We admit there is much bad taste 
among the Irish orators; nor can we 
at all admire the influx of those un- 
fledged specimens who, despite the 
episcopal interdict of London, are 
filling our pulpits, and hunting after 
rich wives and widows. We do 
not think it altogether fair that our 
own men should be ousted by Irish 
clerical imports, whose education has 
been vastly cheaper, whose parentage 
is in almost every case plebeian, and 
whose manners are vulgar or affectedly 
refined. We state these facts to in- 
duce our English speakers to steal a 
spark of Irish fire, while they leave 
behind Irish rhodomontade and ver- 
biage. 

We must introduce a specimen or 
two,— first, of the eloquence of the 
rose; next, of the thistle; and, lastly, 
of the shamrock. Our first shall be 


Benson, of whom our authoress does 
not speak in terms sufficiently ex- 
pressive,— 
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DR. CHRISTOPHER BENSON, MASTER OF 
THE TEMPLE. 


“The master of the Temple, Dr. 
Christopher Benson, is one of the most 
talented of the metropolitan preachers. 
He does not often speak in public ; but 
when he does, his addresses are brief, 
clear, and forcible, though not peculiarly 
eloquent. 

“He isa tall, spare, striking figure, 
nearly six feet in height, with very 
white hair, which is generally long, and 
in some disorder, His face and features 
are long, his forehead high, his nose 
prominent, and his eyes gray and pierc- 
ing. is complexion is very pale, and 
together with his thin countenance, ema- 
ciated figure, and long, bare throat, give 
him an extremely ghastly appearance. 

“He is the coldest looking man I 
ever saw; not cold in feeling, but in 
bodily aspect. He seems as if he had 
been frozen up, and was endeavouring to 
regain his vital warmth. 

“ His style of speaking is energetic, 
but not at all vehement ; he uses little 
action, aud never over-exerts his voice, 
which is clear and good. 

“‘ His discourses are said to be pe- 
culiarly logical and argumentative ; as 
may be inferred from the number of iegal 
gentlemen who frequent his church.” 


We have always been disposed to 
form a very high estimate of the pulpit 
and platform talents of the present 
master of the Temple, having ourselves 
listened to him with profound satisfac- 
tion. We predict his yet greater po- 
pularity, as the fruit of those lectures 
which he is pledged to deliver at the 
Ilanover Rooms, in the spring of 1839. 
His are the stamina of endurance, not 
the meteor-blaze of a transient popu- 
larity. 


HUGH STOWELL. 


“In person he is tall, five feet ten or 
eleven inches, and very stout. His face 
is large and broad, but handsome after a 
certain fashion, which accepts good hu- 
mour in the place of refinement. His 
complexion is light, but not florid, and 
his hair of.a golden brown colour. His 
forehead is capacious; his eyes blue and 
laughing ; and his mouth, which is very 
wide, is garnished with splendid white 
teeth. 

“ His style of speaking is rapid and 
energetic in a high degree; his action 
violent, but not graceful, and his voice 
strong and loud. His eloquence is of 
the bold and striking order, and he 
usually relates those anecdotes, and 
dwells on those points of interest which 
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are likely to call forth the loudest plau- 
dits from his hearers. 

‘‘ His language is very forcible ; his 
images striking, sometimes rather coarse ; 
and his style often the most jocular, even 
to broad comic effect. No speaker more 
frequently sets the hall in a roar, and the 
conscious hilarity of his own countenance 
tends to heighten the merriment. 

‘** His zeal for the established church ; 
his vehement Protestantism ; his free, 
strong mode of speaking ; his loud voice, 
merry face, and humorous anecdotes, give 
him a perpetual untiring interest with 
them. He appears every year, and at al- 
most every meeting, yet no man is a 
greater favourite ; they are never wearied 
with applauding him, and always cheer 
him rapturously.” 


In this character there is a good deal 
of truth. We delineated this popular 
speaker in our “ Carnival,” and have 
only to add that his genuine John 
Bullism, his enthusiastic Protestant- 
ism, and fervid attachment to the no- 
blest element of Conservatism, the 
church, lead us to forgive his faults as 
a speaker, and to rejoice in his un- 
questionably vast popularity with thou- 
sands. We cannotafford space for more 
English portraits. There is one more, 
however, that rises above mediocrity, the 
Rev. B. Noel; but his erratic views, 
his notions on Irish education, his unity 
of the church, and other trash, deterio- 
rates this pleasing and ladylike speaker 
to a prodigious extent in our judgment. 
We would rather listen to a Protestant 
and Conservative Irish apple-woman 
than to a polished and mellifluous 
Dissenter or Radical. We maintain 
that the rose flourishes in Conservative 
soil only. The way to blight it is to 
plant it in the puddles of Dissent, or in 
the marshes and amid the miasmata of 
Popery. That it has not utterly pe- 
rished under the new botanic regimen 
of the Melbourne gardeners, is owing 
more to its powerful vitality than to 
the circumstances amid which it has 
been placed. We must next take 
a look at the thistle, and ascertain 
what thorns or petals Nisbet’s maid 
has gathered up. We have little 
choice or power of selection,—for there 
are but two—and these appear to be 
gems—in the whole book. One of 
these, Dr. Duff, she has very appro- 
priately sketched. The other, Cum- 
ming, she must be deeply in love with. 
If Cumming still exists in single bless- 
edness, we merely say— Hanc tu 
Scote, caveto. 
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“ He is a tall, slender, young-looking 
man, with dark hair, bright eyes, and a 
deep damask colour. His voice is ex- 
tremely powerful, and his Scottish ac- 
cent very strong ; his manner in speak- 
ing is energetic, even to a painful de. 
gree of violence ; his voice is exerted to 
its utmost, both ofloudness and rapidity, 
and his fine active frame is thrown into 
every variety of attitude. 

“ This is the case from the very com- 
mencement of his speech: he does not, 
like other orators, begin gently, and 
take time to warm with his subject ; but 
he opens at once, at the full pitch of his 
powers, and continues at the same point 
of exertion for a length of time, which 
seems almost incredible. You expect 
him to sink from sheer exhaustion, and 
now and then some painful symptom of 
futigue will shew itself; but it is checked 
in an instant, and he perseveres to the 
end with a degree of vehemence which it 
catches one’s breath to witness.” 


We have heard only two speeches 
by Duff, the one very closely resem- 
bling the other. His gesticulation and 
violence of manner exceeded those of 
Stowell a thousandfold. There was 
also a want of judgment in some 
of his remarks, which did injury to 
his speech; and his bad health and 
uncalled-for strain and stress of mus- 
cle excited a sympathy in his audience 
which injured the effect. With all 
these defects, there was a vein of power 
and talent of no mean calibre. 


CUMMING. 


‘* Perhaps none of those frequent 
speakers who have been jocularly called 
‘the London standing dishes’ are so 
generally popular, unless it be Mr. 
Stowell. This is not matter of surprise, 
—for he has every thing in his favour: 
his singularly handsome person, his bril- 
liant flow of poetic thoughts, his striking 
talents, and his burning Protestant zeal, 
combine to make him one of the most 
interesting speakers of the day. 

“ Mr. Cumming is very small in per- 
son, not exceeding five feet four or five 
inches in height, with a slender and 
graceful figure. His face is one of the 
most beautiful I have ever seen,— for he 
is altogether too diminutive to be called 
strictly handsome. His hair is of a jet 
black, with a soft, waving curl upon it; 
his complexion resembles alabaster, with 
a deep damask colour; his forehead is 
high, and finely formed, and his eyes are 
concealed by ‘ invisible spectacles.’ His 
nose is aquiline, but not large, and the 
lower part of his face is as perfect as that 
of some Greek statue, with the addition 
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of beautiful teeth. Altogether, he is 
what his countrymen call ‘ a very bonnie 
chiel ;’ and he would really be incom- 
parable were he only magnified. 

‘«* His manner is very unassuming ; he 
never puts himself forward, but remains 
behind the other speakers. While si- 
lent, he has all the meekness of a young 
child ; but when he speaks, he displays 
all the vigour and energy of a young 
eagle. 

“His splendid defences of the Eng- 
lish church are, perhaps, his finest ef- 
forts—at least they are the best to our 
English ears. There is something so in- 
teresting and so stirring in the defence 
of one’s own church by a member of an- 
other, that he naturally commands greater 
regard in that employment than in any 
other. 

“* The London Dissenters have a pe- 
culiar aversion to him, and no wonder, 
when he describes their idol, Liberalism, 
as having ‘ charity on its mantle, and hell 
in its heart.’ ‘They call him ‘a presump- 
tuous boy,’ ‘ an upstart creature,’ and the 
like ; but I have never heard that they 
have answered any of his pamphlets or 
speeches. Indeed, he who undertakes 
to combat Mr. Cumming, either by 
tongue or pen, must have a good confi. 
dence in his own powers, and in the jus- 
tice of his cause.” 


We quote this as, perhaps, the pet 
sketch from the pen of the fair au- 
thoress. We heard this favourite of 
her fancy in one of his defences of 
the church; and for a verdict on that 
single effort at Freemasons’ Hall, in 
1837, we refer to all the papers and 
the periodicals of the day. It was 
triumphant at all points. But we con- 
fess we should have prone a longer 
sketch of the Scottish presbyter’s in- 
tellect, and a shorter one of his per- 
son; less about his nose, eyes, wig, 
&c., and more about better qualities. 
We have heard him ourselves once in 
the way, in a big square box, up a court 
between the two theatres, called by 
courtesy a Scottish church; and we 
now venture to lay a bet that the re- 
verend gentleman is nearer six feet 
than five; and as to his attractive ex- 
terior, we confess we went to hear his 
sermon, and forgot to notice it. It 
strikes us that he is a comely enough 
specimen of humanity; but there is 
nothing outrageously extraordinary 
about him. We give our best recol- 
lections, and may be mistaken. 

The “ sweepings” contain no more 
Scotch eloquence. The portion they 
do embody makes up, we trust, in 
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quality for what it wants in quantity. 
We believe for other good specimens 
we must cross the Tweed, which we 
cannot accomplish at present. Gene- 
rally speaking, Scotch oratory is not 
attractive in England; it is rather at a 
discount. Those Scottish clergymen 
whose names we have mentioned, and 
on whom the eulogia of our authoress 
have been conferred, have scarcely one 
particle of the characteristic speaking 
oftheir country. Irving's speaking was 
too rich, Duff’s too oriental, Chalmers’s 
too imaginative, and Cumming’s too 
earnest and polished. They succeed 
in the ratio of their abandonment of the 
distinctive intellectual features of their 
nation. The same fact is developed 
in both houses of parliament. The 
Scottish representatives are universally 
unwelcome speakers. Jeffrey, from 
whom so much was expected, broke 
down. Sir James Mackintosh, with all 
his profound international research and 
legal acquirements, wasa heavy speaker. 
Colquhon learns and speaks pretty sen- 
tences. Sir John Campbell should 
have been in his father’s pulpit. Mr. 
Abercrombie does well for Speaker, as 
lucus does a non lucendo. We can 
scarcely include Brougham among the 
clans. He is a border-savage —a sort 
of natural and intellectual freebooter, 
who preys on all parties, and identifies 
his birthplace with none. There is no 
doubt that the characteristic caution, 
the elaborate mode of thinking as well 
as of speaking, the pendulum sort of 
utterance produced by the brogue, and 
other facts, injure the effect of the best 
Scotch speakers in the house. 

But we must get through the work we 
have proposed to ourselves, and select a 
few more gems from the bag of sweep- 
ings. Wehave presented the best English 
and Scotch specimens. We must now 
enter on a more exuberant field — the 
land of the shamrock. Llere every 
native seems to have licked the blarney 
stone. Pat is indigenously eloquent. 
Whether he begs, or blarnies, or threat- 
ens, or exculpates, he is invariably an 
orator, Whether it be that whisky 
and potatoes have an inspiring in- 
fluence, or that the nakedness of the 
land and the wants of the natives in- 
spire spontaneous thoughts and utter- 
ance, we pretend not to say. O’Con- 
nell is the only exception to Irish elo- 
quence we know; he is a cackling 
goose —a mere memoriter evaporator. 
When any power breaks through his 
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repetitions and verbiage, it is the in- 
fluence of the evil spirit under which 
the man acts. The agitator is indebted 
for two-thirds of his influence over the 
savages he plunders to the attacks 
made on him by our own party. In 
the “ sweepings” of Exeter Hall we 
have abundance of emerald eloquence. 
The men of this school are the most 
numerous by far. Nor are the selec- 
tions made by our fair authoress 
commonplace. To prove this, it is 
sufficient to mention the names of 
M‘Neile, O'Sullivan, M‘Ghee, and 
Cooke, and we may add Edward Tot- 
tensam. Let us say, in reference 
to the last, that we do not think the 
authoress has done him even-handed 
justice. We had occasion, in a former 
Number, to notice his admirable speech 
in defence of the church, at Bath, and 
since that time, we have read his 
Downside Discussion ; and we venture 
to assert that, in his own line, Totten- 
ham is facile princeps. Other speakers 
strike by their brilliancy and genius, 
but he only by his singularly lucid 
and logical statements. He is, or, 
rather, was, connected (we are told) 
with the Reformation Society. He is, 
certainly, the very antipodes to its 
other secretary, Mr. Seymour, who is 
dispraisingly sketched by the authoress. 
The clear and conclusive reasoning of 
Tottenham forms a perfect contrast to 
the muddy and metaphor-murdering 
harangues of his quondam colleague, 
Seymour. His unassuming deport- 
ment, coupled with his profound ac- 
quaintance with Protestant literature, 
shew the most when set vis-d-vis with 
the vulgar assumption and empty fus- 
tian of the other. We refer to the 
Downside Discussion as a model of 
admirable controversy. It is worthy 
of a Chillingworth. Our authoress 
says of him :— 


TOTTENHAM, 


“* He has a good, clear voice, and an 
impassioned manner of speaking, for he 
always seems to have a little indignation 
about him. 

‘** His action is not abundant, but it is 
good and graceful, and his matter is 
solid ; but though his speeches are al- 
ways valuable, the platform is not his 
element, unless it be the scene of a dis- 
cussion. In debate, his talents are ex- 
traordinary, as the late celebrated Down- 
side discussion triumphantly proves. 
His seemingly unfathomable store of 
polemic Jearning, his quick perception, 
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and his readiness of reply, make him an 
invaluable champion in the field of con- 
troversy.” 

But we must pass on to the other 
speakers, who are natives of Erin. 
We place at the top of the long roll 
we might record 


CROLY. 


We think this sketch by far the 
ablest in the whole book :— 


“ His frame is built in the Cyclopwan 
style of architecture, broad, firm, and 
massive; and the commanding head 
which surmounts the edifice is not less 
remarkable. His countenance has a 
strange, antique appearance, well ac- 
cording with the antediluvian kind of 
majesty which clothes his figure. 1 be- 
lieve he has not passed far beyond his 
fiftieth year ; there is nothing in the least 
old, or even elderly, about him, for his 
carriage is as lofty, and his stride as 
vigorous, as they ever can have been; 
and yet were any one to tell you that, 
like his own Salathiel, he has lived for 
centuries, you could not deny the strange 
assertion, judging merely from his ap- 
pearance. His countenance has that 
rugged, weather-beaten complexion, of 
which the prototypes are the faces of the 
Elgin marbles ; indeed, to comprise his 
general exterior in a few words, I should 
say that he is very like a brother of the 
‘ Three Fates,’ from the Parthenon. 

‘‘His forehead is square and heavy, 
and his dark gray hair is combed down 
and cut straight across, as if to make it 
look as low as possible. 

“His language is as magnificent as 
his ideas are lofty, and as his style and 
manner are majestic. To those who are 
in the habit of reading his publications, 
I need only say that their language is 
precisely that of all his sermons and 
spegches, and seems to cost him no more 
effort than the commonest chit-chat would 
costa common mind, It is, indeed, the 
native language of his soul; so much a 
part of himself, that it would be as great 
an undertaking for him to use plain and 
meagre forms of speech, as it would be 
for a man, deficient in talent, to attempt 
the elevated, yet brilliant expressions in 
which all his thoughts seem naturally to 
clothe themselves. 

‘*His mind seems, indeed, quite of 
the same mammoth class as his person ; 
it is equally gigantic, but not so well 
proportioned, His fervid imagination, 
or some favourite theory, too often over- 
powers the more solid faculties of his 
intellect ; but such is his commanding 
power of eloquence, that you are not 
conscious of this while you listen to him, 
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His addresses are writs, not of habeas 
corpus, but of habeas animus. He de- 
prives you, for the time, of all power of 
resistance, and whirls you away on his 
eagle-wing, to regions or time or space 
far distant from the present. Whether 
his subject be celestial or terrestrial, 
Jewish, Romish, or British, antediluvian 
or millennial, it is all the same to him; 
he shews it to you as if it lay before his 
bodily eye, and he makes you almost as 
much present there as he is himself.” 


If Croly had written nothing beside 
his introduction to the new interpret- 
ation of the Apocalypse he had been 
immortal. 


M‘NEILE, 


This sketch is not equal to the sub- 
ject. In personal appearance, in action, 
in voice, in all the exterior attainments 
and characteristics of an orator we 
know none that come up to M‘Neile. 
Ilis acting is truly dramatic. Were 
these alone, however, his place in the 
list of orators would not be so dis- 
tinguished ; but he is by no means 
defective in some of the essential ele- 
ments of real and enduring eloquence. 
Ile has imagination, reasoning powers, 
and taste. Occasionally he has failed 
in judgment, or in that delicate sense 
of the ro xgerov, which is as rare as it 
is desirable. But the finest trait in the 
character of Hugh M‘Neile, is his in- 
tense and untiring devotion to the 
circulation and purity of the life- 
blood of our constitution and of 
our country—its Protestantism. He 
sees it stagnates in the cabinet, and 
that it is actually contaminated in the 
Commons; and he has, therefore, so- 
lemnly resolved it shall not stagnate or 
corrupt for want of agitation among 
the merchants of Liverpool, or, indeed, 
wherever he can get an audience (and 
he can get one any where) to hear him. 
He is the O’Connell of Protestantism, 
as far as grossness and perjury can be 
dissociated from that name, and ac- 
tivity or agitation only represented by 
it. M*‘Neile is not a mere enthusiastic 
declaimer ; he works and he perseveres 
till he gains the mastery. We need 
not say that Liverpool is a proof of 
this characteristic. Popery came full- 
blown from Ireland to take up her 
residence among the schools of that 
town; she conciliated mayor and ma- 
gistrate, and engaged their patronage ; 
there was every prospect of an im- 
portation of the spirit and the prin- 
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ciples of the bogtrotters of Maynooth ; 
but M‘Neile met his townsmen 
and swept the pestilence from the 
shores of the Mersey, and nobly and 
triumphantly insisted that English 
children should have the heritage of 
their forefathers —the Bible; and that 
the ministry of our church should be 
felt in the academy as well as in the 
congregation. This was worthy. It 
deserves 2 monument are perennius. 
But we must give the gem, and its 
setting, from the * sweepings :”— 

“In person, he is rather tall, about 
five feet ten, and erect in his carriage ; 
his head is of a fine and peculiar form, 
his face somewhat long, his forehead 
high and square, and his eyes large, 
brilliant, and very piercing. His hair 
grows far back on the temples, and is 
cut in that primitive angular fashion 
which distinguishes some of the early 
Reformers. There is also an austerity 
and impenetrable self-possession about 
him which adds much of their stern, firm 
aspect, to his appearance. 

“*T have seen and heard Mr. M‘Neile 
many times, but I never saw a smile on 
his face, unless it were a sarcastic one ; 
though there is scarcely any other ex- 
pression that the human countenance is 
capable of assuming which I have not 
seen playing on his features, at one time 
or another. 

‘His manner is as varied as his sub- 
jects, and is composed of the most exact 
proportions of voice, eye, look, and ges- 
ture ; none of these are ever out of place, 
or out of keeping with the rest; all is 
regulated with the most exquisite good 
taste, and gives so perfect a_picture of 
what he is saying, that you might almost 
understand him without any articulate 
sounds. 

** No actor by profession can excel him 
in this point. It is said that in his 
younger days he had a passion for dra. 
matic representation, and used to delight 
his private friends by his performance, 
which was inimitable, and all who have 
seen him will readily believe it. 

“ Few, indeed, are the men whose 
_— of person and powers is better 
adapted for giving expression to the 
highest style of epic or tragedy; and 
as all his talents are now devoted to 
the cause of religion, it is not a matter of 
surprise that his addresses should sur- 
pass those of other men in the elegance 
of their delivery, and the beauty and 
majesty of their accompanying action. 

** His voice is clear, strong, and equal 
toned ; his enunciation perfect, except- 
ing in one word, for ‘ shuperstition’ is 
the only token he gives of his Irish ex- 
traction.” 
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This is a fair picture. We only 
marvel that the same pen that made so 
much of Cumming has not made more 
of the personal appearance of M‘Neile. 
The latter is a perfect study. 


THE BINARY STAR. 


Such is her ladyship’s Irish ren- 
dering of Castor and Pollux, alias 
M‘Ghee and O'Sullivan. Hibernia, 
instead of Leda, gave birth to the 
twins. They both left their mother- 
land in quest of Erin’s long-lost golden 
fleece. One has slain some score of 
Radicals, and the other has mortally 
wounded O’Connell. These dioscuri 
have been generally seen together ; but 
whither one or both have appeared, 
storms and hurricanes have ensued. 
We have already sketched them, we 
believe, eighteen months ago, and we 
see the authoress has made use of our 
observations : — 


‘* M‘Ghee is a little, slender, bright- 
looking man, with blue eyes and sandy 
hair, his features full of expression, and 
a form full of action; one of the most 
gentlemanlike, lively, pleasant persons 
imaginable. 

“Mr. O'Sullivan is far from tall, is 
very stout, broad, and heavy in person, 
with black hair, small gray eyes, and a 
rosy face; as varied, as expressive, and 
as humorous in all his sayings and 
doings, as any Irishman ever was yet. 
His countenance is perfectly round, and 
perfectly happy; it has small features, 
deep-set and twinkling eyes, and all the 
ruddy, joyous simplicity of a child. It 
alters but little during his speeches ; its 
chief variation is a serious, half-dis- 
pleased glance, with the — fixed on 
the ground, and then immediately raised, 
with the most roguish twinkle in the 
world, while he says, with a sly curl of 
the lip, something totally destructive of 
the argument which had caused his mo- 
mentary depression. 

“‘In M‘Ghee’s last speech, perhaps, 
the finest point of all was when he held 
up in one hand Dr. Murray’s hypo. 
critically charitable letter to Protestants, 
and, in the other, the persecuting class. 
book of Maynooth ; while, in a series of 
short, emphatic sentences, he contrasted 
them together. 

“ He looked first at his right hand, 
with a bland, delightful smile, ‘ Here is 
the kind, flattering letter ;’ then he turned 
to the left, with a fierce frown, ‘ and here 
are the persecuting statutes!” shaking 
them as if in vengeance. ‘ Here is the 
epistle that compliments ye as ‘ beloved 
fellow Christians!?’ with a tone of in- 
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sinuating treachery ; ‘and here are the 
decrees that would burn ye for Here. 
rics!’ and be thundered it forth in a 
terrific voice, that seemed the very echo 
of the Inquisition.” 


We have one remark to make on 
the speeches and appearance of M‘Ghee 
and O'Sullivan at Exeter Hall. The 
whole has had the brilliancy and the 
evanescence of an aurora borealis. 
Their statements, reasonings, and dis- 
coveries on the nature and principles 
of Irish Popery, are either forgotten or 
undervalued. Dens is a mere by-word, 
clearly as he was saddled on the papal 
hierarchy. 


One other Irish picture, and we 
have done. It is that of one whose 
name has been very widely connected 
with the * Binary Star ;” we mean 


DR. COOKE. 


He is also celebrated for lashing 
the Voluntaries at Belfast, and banish- 
ing Dr. Ritchie, with the toads and 
other kindred reptiles, from the land of 
St. Patrick. We think he is etched 
to the life in most respects. He is a 


Presbyterian ; but liked by most, and 


called to the aid of all. 


“The Rev. Henry Cooke, D.D., the 
Presbyterian minister of Belfast, is one 
of the most talented speakers which any 
platform ever presented ; and his person 
is well calculated to give effect to his 
speeches. 

‘He has a tall, commanding figure, 
very spare, but firmly compacted ; short 
dark gray hair, a long thin face, an 
aquiline nose, a projecting brow, deep 
set gray eyes, and a compressed mouth ; 
his profile, altogether, is not unlike that 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

“His appearance, when silent, is one 
of the most deceptive I ever saw. You 
would think he had no more talent, or 
even intellect, than a dry tree, or a 
wooden statue. He sits motionless, with 
one knee put over the other, and his whole 
frame, as it were, doubled up; his eyes 
fixed on the ground, or wandering over 
the audience, with an imperturbable 
vacancy of expression, as though he had 
not, nor ever had, nor ever would have, 
one single idea in his possession. While 
thus meditating, many have been the 
guesses among the auditory as to who 
that ‘dry-looking old gentleman’ could 
be; and, on the name of Dr. Cooke be- 
ing announced, many a look of astonish 
ment has been raised to see him rise in 
answer to it, 
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“* He has full possession of that secret 
of genius, the production of the greatest 
quantity of effect by the smallest quan. 
tity of means, and nowhere does he 
manifest this more completely than in 
his action while speaking. 

‘* He uses very little of it, but that little 
is always exactly of the right kind, and 
exactly in the right place; moreover, 
two or three of his quiet gestures will 
convey as much meaning as twenty from 
most other men. 

“‘T once saw him act an anecdote, in 
which he personated, to the life, the sur- 
prise of a poor Irish woman on finding 
an unexpected bundle in her cabin—her 
curiosity as to its contents, her peeping 
in at one corner, her stealthily opening 
it, her discovery of a cloak in it, the un- 
folding of the cloak, and, finally, the 
putting it on; and all this was done by 
a few, slow, quiet movements of his 
hands, and of a small book which he 
held in them, 

“The story ended in the good wo- 
man’s being informed by her husband, 
that the cloak was a present for herself, 
purchased with his quarter’s salary as 
reader to the Irish Society, an employ- 
ment to which she had been greatly 
opposed. 

‘* Few who heard this part of the tale 
will forget the look of delighted sim- 
plicity with which Dr. Cooke cast up 
his eyes, and clasped his hands just below 
his chin, while, in a deep and fervid 
tone, he gave his final exclamation,— 
‘ Ough, bless ut then for a darrlint of a 
soceeity !” 

“This is but one among many things 
of the kind which I could relate of this 
extraordinary man. In debate and dis- 
cussion he is said to be invincible; and 
certainly, to judge from his usual speeches, 
one would guess that at times, when ex. 
traordinary exertion is required, his 
genius would rise with the occasion,” 


Dr. Cooke is a man of great ver- 
satility of talent, full of racy humour, 
rich anecdote, and varied erudition, on 
his own subjects. Ilis transitions are 
more extraordinary than those of al- 
most any other speaker. He passes 
from perfect drollery to affecting pathos, 
and from witticism and sarcastic hu- 
mour to sublime strokes of eloquence, 
by a process best known to himself. 
Iiis services in the Protestant and 
Conservative cause have been so sus- 
tained and successful, that men high 
in authority and power have trans- 
mitted their acknowledgments to him ; 
and Trinity College, it is well known, 
presented him with a doctor’s degree, 
as an expression of esteem for his 
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services. He was one of the trio who 
brought forward the discovery of Dens, 
at Exeter Hall. His theme on that 
occasion was the royalties of St. Peter ; 
but, in our judgment, he failed. He 
did not appear at ease, though one 
apology may be pleaded, that M‘Ghee’s 
opening statement had made so pro- 
found an impression, that every thing 
else lost in comparison. 

We must draw our remarks to a 
close. Some of our readers may blame 
us for our lengthened extracts from 
this collection of “ sweepings,” and 
others for taking notice of the eccle- 
siastical convocations of Exeter Hall. 
But this censure will not be just: 
having reviewed at length such farra- 
gines as Random Recollections of the 
Houses of Parliament, we feel it due 
to the claims and merits of the case to 
introduce Nisbet’s maid of all work, 
with her lap full of sweepings, under 
the plagiarised sobriquet of “ Random 
Recollections of Exeter Hall.” 

This act of courtesy and gallantry 
has also afforded us an opportunity of 
canvassing the merits of men, who are 
some of them worthy of a better and 
brighter memorial. We have not al- 
ways followed the judgment of the 
writer. She sees something good 
about all, from John Hockin, the bel- 
lowing Brummagen blacksmith, at the 
Temperance Society, up to Hugh 
M‘Neile, at the Protestant Association. 
We cannot withhold one gem from the 
* sweepings:” it is unique. 


MR. JOHN HOCKIN, * THE BRUMMAGEM 
BLACKSMITH.” 


“We now turned towards the great 
hall, and found that it was a speech being 
delivered there, and of which we clearly 
heard some words, we being on the out. 
side ofits walls. Determined to examine 
into the phenomenon, and knowing that 
the best approaches were too full to be 
attempted, we ascended the upper stairs, 
and on entering at the top of the raised 
seats, we found that the immense vo- 
lume of sound proceeded from a dark, 
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active little man, who stood on the plat. 
form, haranguing the multitude in tones 
of living thunder ; bestowing, at the 
same time, by way of emphasis, such 
tremendous blows on the platform rail 
with his clenched fist, as he had been 
wont to deal upon his anvil, in the way 
of his calling ; for it was indeed no other 
than Jobn Hockin, the chain and anchor. 
smith, the reformed drunkard, and at 
that time the overwhelming cheval de 
bataille of the Temperance Society.” 


We commend her research, and her 
Conservatism, and express our sincerest 
wishes that she may soon get a hus- 
band. She presents a very interesting 
group. There she is surrounded by 
“rich and musical voices,” “ brilliant 
and sparkling eyes,” “ graceful figures,” 
“ handsome contours,” “aquiline noses,” 
“Grecian mouths,” “ alabaster com- 
plexions,” “ imposing exteriors,” “ dark 
hair, waving curls,” “ fine foreheads,” 
&e. &c. We leave out her catalogue 
of “ kilts,” inexpr———, surtouts, knee- 
breeches, &c. &c. A lady, with a blue 
stocking on,anda white stocking halfoff, 
surrounded by a cartload of the elegant 
and varied appurtenances we have re- 
corded, is the precise portrait of the 
authoress. Her delineations of per- 
sonal charms are too frequent. Those 
she compliments the highest, on this 
score, will be the least thankful for her 
services. It is just such writing, let 
us add in sober seriousness, that ori- 
ginates caricatures of the religious 
world. Nisbet’s maid-of-all-work is ne- 
cessarily either the grandma or mamma 
of Mrs. Trollope. The “sweepings” 
of the one lead to the sarcastic and bit- 
ter novel of the other. We repeat our 
wish, that the fair authoress may soon 
exchange Exeter Hall for a respectable 
drawing-room in Hackney or Clapham ; 
her admiration of orators’ eyes and 
noses, for attachment toa husband, and 
that progeny of squalling brats, whose 
names we have given, for a dozen 
little trots, eloquent for shoes, petti- 
coats, and bread and butter. 
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No. III. 


THE POST-CAPTAIN. 


Cuapter I. 


Wherein the tale is hegun. A ghost 
seen —and a right cunning trader 
sold, 


Il. M. rricate Vampire was cruising 
off the island of Amabono, on the 
western coast of Africa. It was far 
past midnight. The watch on deck, 
tired of skylarking with each other, 
had one by one quietly ensconced 
themselves under the lee of the booms ; 
and, except the monotonous tramping 
of the sentries, and occasional rattle of 
some slack rope against the masts, all 
was quiet. So noiselessly did the 
ship glide through the water, and so 
little did she need the helmsman’s hand, 
that the dark motionless figures at the 
wheel might well have passed for 
statues carved in solid rock, had not 
the incessant swaying of their shadows 
in the pale moonlight, as the vessel 
lifted, and they alternately drew out 
and shortened, served in some measure 
to dispel the illusion of the scene. 
What little wind there was, was from 
the northward, variable. The line of 
horizon was defined as clear as in the 
brightest day at noon; and though, 
here and there, a small black misty 
cloud might be seen floating in the air 
below the fleecy scud, the general 
appearance of the weather was as if the 
“fair and gentle breeze” would soon 
desert the heavier lower canvass for the 
loftier sails and lighter duck. There 
was a calm serenity, almost approach- 
ing to languor, in the state of things 
described, well calculated to act upon 
the mind, and awaken any lurking re- 
membrances of absent friends or by- 
gone times: and, indulging himself in 
a deep reverie, the officer of the watch 
had long been leaning over the weather- 
quarter, intently gazing either on the 
slightly ruffled surface—or the minia- 
ture ofa lady. Some space had been 
devoted thus, when he was suddenly 
startled by the reflection in the water 
of another head besides his own. Be- 
fore he could turn, he felt the weighty 
pressure of a hard and bony hand 
upon his shoulder, which fairly made 
him shudder; and though no coward, 
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his hair bristled, his knees shook, his 
blood froze, and his voice failed, as he 
distinctly watched the form of a man 
pass aft, and disappear over the taffrail 
of the frigate. The young lieutenant 
listened for the splash astern, and 
heard, or thought he heard, one, 
* Man overboard !— down with the 
helm !—rouse up there, every soul!’’ 
he shouted, jumping from off thecar- 
ronade on which he had been standing, 
and rapidly, though clearly, issuing the 
necessary orders for heaving-to the ship. 
He hurried aft himself to touch the life- 
buoy trigger; for the man stationed 
there had, since the striking of the last 
half-hour bell, followed the example of 
his officer—only with this difference, 
that for his tender recollections and 
waking dreams had progressively been 
substituted a state of forgetfulness and 
sleep. 

Two boats were manned and low- 
ered ; but after vainly pulling some 
time round about in the vicinity of the 
floating beacon, they were recalled and 
hoisted up. 

“ Who was it, Mr. Donald?” in- 
quired Captain Ardley, turning to the 
officer from whom had proceeded the 
alarm. 

“ T don’t know, sir,” was his answer. 

“ No—nor any body else, it seems. 
Mr. Severn!” 

“ Sir,” replied the first-lieutenant. 

** Call the hands out to muster.” 
And the ship’s company was accord- 
ingly mustered, all the foremast-men 
passing round the capstern as they 
answered to their names. 

“ This is rather extraordinary, 
Mr. Donald,” continued Ardley, dryly. 
** You say a man has fallen overboard 
in your watch: there is not a single 
individual, officer, seaman, or marine, 
missing, and no one has been picked 
up. I don’t understand it. Just ex- 
plain, will ye, how it occurred.” 

Donald did so to the best of his 
ability (leaving the miniature, however, 
out of sight), and never had the teller 
of any tale a more attentive auditory ; 
but the features of the captain relaxed 
none of their determined incredulity. 

All of the watch were on deck ; 
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and it is to be presumed that some 
of the lookouts were awake,” Ardley 
ironically added. “ Did any body 
witness this besides yourself? Where 
were the midshipmen ?” 

Some of the reefers, it appeared, had 
been on the forecastle at the time, 
others aloft, and the rest 

“Caulking in the nettings,” shrewd- 
ly guessed the captain. ‘“ For which, 
young gentlemen,” he continued to a 
brace of the delinquents, “ you’ll take 
your choice—settle it between you — 
of which of the two maintopsail earings 
you’ll dangle outat till [call you down.” 
And, accordingly, stretching their legs, 
and striding up the Jacob’s ladder into 
the main-rigging, they sulkily ascended 
to their posts of punishment. 

Had the sentries or the lookouts seen 
it? No. Some had been looking one 
way, some another, but none in the 
right direction. Had the men at the 
wheel been vouchsafed a sight? No. 
All their attention had been bestowed 
upon the helm ; and all they knew was 
that Mr. Donald told them to put it 
down. Who was by the life-buoy ? 

“ Jenkins, sir; Bill Jenkins,” an- 
swered at least a dozen of voices; and 
the word having passed for him, Mr. 
William Jenkins was called on to give 
his account. Unfortunately for himself, 
it happened to be rather lame and full of 
contradictions ; for fearful ofat all deny- 
ing, or in any way throwing discredit 
upon the statement Donald had so po- 
sitively made, lest the latter might pre- 
fer an accusation against him, which 
would inevitably bring him to the 
gangway, and not sufficiently master 
of the story to come forward with a 
ready and accurate corroboration of its 
particulars, he had nothing to rely upon 
but the forbearance of the lieutenant 
and the fertility of his own imagination. 
Consequently, he did not stick at trifles, 
or lies either; but the more of these 
he told to flounder through it, the 
deeper his struggles served to sink him 
in the mire. 

“ Where is your hat, sir?” said the 
captain, sharply. 

“T ax pardon, sir; I ax pardon, 
gentlemen,” replied Master Jenkins, 
hastily putting his hand to his head, 
to uncover it in the presence of the 
august assemblage on the weather-side ; 
but finding it already bare, he was ra- 
ther taken aback, and stammered out 
something about its having been 
* blow’d off.” 
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* You lie!” exclaimed the captain, 
fiercely. “ You lie /” he repeated in a 
louder tone, which paralysed the sea- 
man’s tongue. “ You lie, sir; and you 
know it. Hark ye, now! however re- 
prehensible in officers,” he continued, 
casting on Donald an eye of some se- 
verity as he delivered this cut at him, 
“ may be their shameful neglect of the 
state of men on duty, the self-convic- 
tion on the part of a lookout of drunk- 
enness or sleep is far too gross to be 
passed over. Rig the gratings. Strip, 
sir, strip ; and let your shipmates learn 
from your example to keep awake and 
tell the truth.” 

Punishment completed, the poor 
fellow was cut down, and stowed 
away comfortably in his hammock ; 
where, this being a case calculated to 
enlist the sympathies of seamen, he re- 
ceived the kind condolences of his 
messmates till the calling of the morn- 
ing watch, when he was left to indulge 
himself in ruminations upon the three 
dozen he had just received. The deck 
was relieved by Bell, the master: and 
on Donald’s leaving it to go below, he 
found the excitement among the rest of 
his brother-officers too great to admit 
of their turning in; and huddled toge- 
ther at one end of the mess-table, by the 
dim glimmer of the master-at-arms’ 
lantern, they were talking over, and 
endeavouring to explain away, the 
strange occurrence when he entered. 

“Tam not going to impeach your 
veracity, Donald,” said Dr. Mann, the 
surgeon, who, in addition to a per- 
fect knowledge of his own profession, 
possessed a large stock of information 
upon general subjects connected with 
science, and a clear, inquiring mind ; 
“but I feel extremely disposed to look 
upon it in the light of an optical delu- 
sion. You have been bilious. Let me 
feel your pulse.” 

** But, doctor,” remarked Severn, 
“ though a man may think he sees a 
thing and be mistaken, he must know 
whether it laid hold of him or not. 
Then there was the shadow in the 
water ——” 

“The same causes which would 
produce the one effect would be ex- 
tremely likely to produce the other,” 
interrupted Mann ; “ though, in regard 
to the hand, you must excuse me, Do- 
nald, if I remain sceptical on that point. 
There are so many instances e 

“Instances! Bless my body and 


soul, doctor !” exclaimed Donald, his 
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Highland blood a little warmed by the 
incredulity of the other, “ will you 
believe your own eyesight ?” 

“Tn such a case as this, I should be 
inclined to doubt it.” 

“ Then it’s no use talking. Here,” 
said the lieutenant, baring his shoulder, 
which certainly exhibited the recent 
impression of a hand; “TI suppose 
you'll call these marks delusions: but 
if they're optical, the pain is not.” 

“ By the seven wise geese that eat 
the grass off Solomon’s grave, did any 
body ever see the like of that!” ex- 
claimed Severn, taking the fag-end of 
the purser’s dip out of the lantern, and 
holding it in his fingers up to Donald's 
shoulder. ‘ Look there !” 

“ There, indeed! Mercy on us, 
do look !” said the second-lieutenant, 
Ripley, who, though bearing a better 
reputation on ordinary occasions for 
courage than for wisdom, was, to speak 
vulgarly, rather in a funk just now. 

“ Curious, certainly. What had you 
on?” inquired Mann. 

“On,” repeated Donald, impatiently 
—“devila thing but that crape-jacket,” 
pointing to the one he had just taken off, 
“and this shirt underneath.” 

“ Distinct impressions those, very,” 
continued Mann, in the same tone of 
composure as before. ‘‘ The extre- 
mities of the nails have quite indented 
the soft parts above the clavicle.” 

* So they have, doctor; and here’s 
his thumb,” struck in Ripley, reaching 
over Severn, and scrutinising the place 
with the same attention as Mann him- 
self, 

“ Now, doctor!” exclaimed the first- 
lieutenant, triumphantly. 

“ Well.” 

“ Well,” repeated Severn after Mann, 
“ what do you say now?” 

“ Why, had we passengers on board, 
I should have supposed that some of 
them had been amusing themselves. 
As it is, I conclude it to be either 
some somnambulist ——” 

“ A somnambulist !” echoed Ripley, 
with a shudder, screwing his head round, 
as if he thought there was one behind 
him then. “I don’t mind tackling any 
man, sober or drunk, sleeping or wak- 
ing; but Heaven defend us all from 
being haunted by such a thing! They 
never appear to more than one, do they, 
doctor? I shall take a ship’s pistol on 
deck with me the next middle watch I 
keep; and I think I see the beggar 
then,” he added, working himself up. 
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“T hope you won't, for his own sake,” 
answered Mann, with a smile; but he 
found himself in a minority for once, 
and the butt of his messmates escaped 
ridicule for that which entitled him 
more fairly to it than even his usual 
blunders. 

“ Hilloa! what’s that? Listen,” 
exclaimed Severn, hastily replacing the 
candle-end in the socket, with its wick 
downwards ; by which it would have 
been extinguished, had not Ripley’s 
dislike of being left in the dark made 
him exceedingly active in rescuing 
and resuscitating the cauliflower-top. 
‘ ¢ Hands, make sail — call the officers.’ 
There’s the skipper hailing the main- 
top;” and catching up his hat, the first- 
lieutenant made a bolt. 

** South-and-by-west.” 

“ South-and-by-west, sir,” echoed 
the steersman, to whom this order had 
been delivered by Ardley. 

The whole ship was in a bustle. 
“ Trim the yards, and crack on every 
stitch there, Mr. Severn,” continued 
the captain, as the other tumbled up 
the hatchway. 

** What’s it all about, Donald ?” 
inquired Ripley, coming forward on 
the forecastle after the ropes had been 
belayed. 

“* Look a-head,” replied his junior, 
handing him a glass, and pointing to 
three strangers, a schooner, barque, 
and brig, which were standing to the 
southward in company, across the fri- 
gate’s bows. 

‘“¢ The headmost has got a blue and 
yellow flag up at his fore, sir,” sung 
out Ripley. 

“ Clear the coachwhip,” exclaimed 
Ardley, glancing at the pennant which 
had entwined itself in snakelike turns 
around the mainroyal-backstay ; ‘¢ and 
pitch a shot,” he continued, raising the 
deck-glass to his eye, in the middle of 
the sentence he was uttering; which he 
finished by a motion of his hand, and 
a curse between his teeth, that for 
profanity and pithiness was equally 
remarkable. 

The flash of the bow-chaser burst 
brightly, as a rising sun upon the dull 
gray light of morning; and as the shot 
plunged into the water under the fore- 
foot of the barque, she hauled up her 
courses and hove-to, with her consorts 
on her quarter to leeward, while a long 
swift galley, manned by six negroes, 
shoved off and pulled for the frigate, 
which still stood down towards the 
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strangers, till almost within a speaking 
distance, when orders were given to 
round-to. 

“ Keep fast the cutters, Mr, Severn,” 
said Ardley, observing the men in- 
stinctively handing out the falls. “ Pipe 
the side for the officer from the barque, 
and send him down to me.” Saying 
which, he descended to his cabin in a 
state of mind that, to judge from cer- 
tain outward appearances, was far from 
amiable or happy. 

A coarse, vulgar-looking individual, 
was standing up in the stern-sheets of 
the galley, with the tiller in his hand : 
while his diction wascalculated to offend 
the ear as grossly as his exterior to dis- 
gust the eye; for, as he drew up along- 
side, he exclaimed, with true Cockney 
prodigality and saving of his h’s, 
“’FRave us arope! Captain h’Ardley 
aboard ?” 

“ Ay, ay—yes,” said Severn, in 
answer to the request and inquiry of 
the speaker, about whose manner of 
steering his boat and coming over the 
side there was something seamanlike 
withal. 

* Morning, gents,” said the stranger, 
familiarly ducking his head to the offi- 
cers clustered at the gangway. “ Tidy 
’ooker this,” he added, squinting round 
with an air of approbation. “ I know’d 
the Wampire e 

“ Your sagacity, sir, is excessively 
acute,” said Severn, by whom (how- 
ever acceptable such language might 
have been from an Admiralty lord, on 
a visit of inspection) the stranger’s as- 
sumption was felt to be intolerable ; 
“ but I would advise you to exercise 
it in any way rather than in reference 
to this ship, or any one belonging to 
her.” 

“ What did you say?” rejoined the 
other, swaggering up to the first-lieu- 
tenant; “cos I’d punch your head -—” 
But a colloquy, that would soon have 
risen from words to blows, was broken 
off by a message from the captain for 
the pugnacious individual to come 
below. 

“ Well, you villain! x3 

“ Willan!” exclaimed he of the 
small craft, in answer to Ardley’s sa- 
lutation, savouting, perhaps, more of 
truth than civility, on his entering the 
cabin —“ which is blackest, pot or 
kettle? ’oo’s the biggest willain ?” 

“Not so loud, Sweeny, not so loud,” 
struck in Ardley, in a conciliatory tone : 
«J was only in joke.” 
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“Was ye? Your jokes isn’t gene- 
rally no laughing matters neither. 
You carries em pretty far sometimes : 
und then you overshoots yourself, you 
know,” he added, with a sneer, “I 
s’pose you give me this in jest, too,” 
continued the post-captain’s con.pa- 
nion, producing a greasy letter, so 
worn in its creases, that any attempt 
to unfold it would have made it fall to 
pieces. 

“ Well, well, Sweeny,” returned the 
captain,” dissembling his wrath, though 
it was but the cautious wiliness of a 
serpent, repeated betrayal had ingrafted 
on a disposition originally too careless 
not to be imposed on, that taught him 
to meet treachery by stratagem, in pre- 
ference to crushing it by force, and 
prevented him from strangling his frac- 
tious disputant upon the spot —“ let 
all that pass. Give me your opinion 
ou that rum; and then just tell us 
what brought you here, and what 
you're going to do: for it "ll never 
answer contract to either party for 
your ship and mine to be at work 
upon the same station.” 

“I differs there,” said Sweeny, gulp- 
ing down a considerable proportion of 
neat spirit, which, rolling his tongue 
about the inside of his mouth, he de- 
cided to be “ old and ’ily ;” adding, 
“ Todo, my bo? Shut up shop, now 
I’ve made my fortin—wash my ’ands 
of the niggers, and turn innocent.” 

“ Umph,” said Ardley, “ I can have 
no possible objection to all that; and 
knowing your veracity of old, can 
easily credit any thing you say. But 
you must expect to find other captains 
of king’s ships rather harder of belief 
about your honesty. The cut of your 
craft is enough to condemn her; and 
there’s rather a queer appearance about 
your consorts.” 

* Consorts!) Do you think I wants 
any thing to keep me in countenance ? 
Them’s prizes both. The brig’s a Por- 
tugee —schooner’s a Yankee.” 

“ Prizes, eh !—Yankee, too? 
did you come by them ?” 

“ Honest.” 

‘* Of course,” said Ardley, with em- 
phasis, as if, from the character of the 
party, it were impossible to harbour a 
suspicion to the contrary. 

“T hinwiggled the little, and bullied 
the big un,” expressively continued 
Sweeny. 

“¢ Where ?” 

The other cast a look up at the com- 
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pass overhead, and then, pointing his 
left thumb over his right shoulder, in 
the direction of the place, said, “ Bight 
0’ Be-nin.” 

“« Any slaves ?” 

“No; they was coming down next 
day.” 
“ You were all at anchor, then ?” 

Sweeny moved his head up and 
down in a perpendicular direction, 
thereby signifying an answer in the 
affirmative. 

“ Any dollars, or gold-dust ?” 

Sweeny sat himself erect, expanded 
his chest, and ejaculating “ Boilin’s !” 
as if his mouth had been full of plums, 
crumpled the letter up, and tossed it 
in the air. Ardley’s eye glittered like 
a serpent’s. A sudden gleam shot 
athwart his weather-worn and haggard 
countenance ; and, stretching out a 
hand, he intercepted it in its descent 
to Sweeny’s. 

“ Honour among thieves! No tricks 
now, capt’n, cos I neither stands nor 
understands "em; and security don’t 
never injure no one. Come.” 

* Will you have it now, or wait till 
you get it?” was the answer; and as 
Sweeny awoke from the engrossing vi- 
sions of his wealth to the agreeable 
discovery that he had met his match, 
the whole expression of his face 
changed at once from arch villany 
and low cunning to a species of fero- 
cious boldness. 

“ Give it hup—give it hup, I say !” 
he shouted, vainly essaying to wrest 
the bone of contention from Ardley’s 
iron grasp ; while his fishy eyes started 
from his head with apoplectic fulness, 
and his frantic scream of disappoint- 
ment might have vied (to borrow an 
expression Dr. Lardner uses in allusion 
to myzelf) with the laugh of an hyena. 

“ Mr. Severn!” shouted the post- 
captain. 

“Sir!” answered the astonished 
officer, rushing in and collaring the 
slaver, whom he did not omit to favour 
witha kick. But Sweeny was a man 
not easily dismayed, and by far too 
much habituated in personal scuffles 
to rely for safety on his own resources 
to lose his presence of mind now; 
and, accordingly, planting a judicious 
blow in Ardley’s side, which fairly 
doubled him up, he broke one of the 
small bones in Severn’s fore arm with 
a stroke from the sharp edge of a 
decanter, and darting through the cabin 
past the sentry, flung himself out of a 
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maindeck port into his boat, and hailed 
the barque to fill and pick him up: 
which she did, but not before the guns 
of the Vampire had commenced belching 
forth upon her sulphur, smoke, and fury. 

Half a broadside did for the brig 
and schooner, mangling them se- 
verely. But though the sails of the 
barque were riddled till they presented 
the appearance of a colander, and se- 
veral shots had entered between wind 
and water, her spars were pretty well 
untouched. She was running on a 
taut bowline. The wind had fallen 
light,—so light that the frigate had just 
steerage way on her, and that was all; 
while her chase still slipped a-head at a 
rate that soon took her out of range. 

Nothing now remained for Ardley 
but to secure his guns again, recover 
his breath, and put prize-crews on 
board of the two vessels which had 
previously been respectively “ bullied” 
and “ inwiggled” by Sweeny ; whose 
hold over Ardley had departed with the 
document when it passed from his 
possession. 

The Vampire’s station was the coast 
of Africa ; and, though another ship 
was shortly coming out to relieve her, 
by the rules of the service it was her 
business to stop there till it arrived. 
But despatching his prizes to find their 
way into port, her captain thought 
proper to proceed home upon his own 
responsibility. A quick passage brought 
them into the Channel, about the time 
of the winter season's setting in; and 
Ardley’s intention was to carry the 
frigate into Portsmouth ; but when 
abreast of the Eddystone, the wind 
drawing forward and heading him from 
the eastward, he bore up for Falmouth. 
Directly the anchor was down, the 
captain went ashore, and started with 
four post-horses for the Admiralty. 
What passed there, the reasons he 
gave, or how they were received, is 
little to the purpose now. It is quite 
sufficient, that the business which took 
him up to London was arranged in one 
interview ; and, travelling night and 
day without intermission, he returned 
to his ship as quickly as the heavy state 
of the roads would allow him; when 
he sent for Bell, who has before been 
mentioned as the master. 

“ Mr. Bell,” he said, “ if T put the 
ship’s head for you between Lantl’s 
End and the Scillies, can you navigate 
her up the Irish Sea without scraping 
her copper for us on either coast (” 
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“ Why, sir,” replied the master, 
after reflecting a few moments,—“ if 
you'll take her out of here P 

“ T shall take her out of here,” in- 
terrupted Ardley, “ and that with the 
first of the next ebb.” 

“Then I'll engage to carry her 
up there—that is,” continued Bell 
“ provided the wind holds.” 

“Tt will hold—long enough at 
least,”” he added, in some measure 
qualifying his bold assertion, which 
argued a more intimate acquaintance 
with that mysterious personage, the 
clerk of the weather, than usually falls 
to the lot of most men besides Mr. 
Murphy. 

“‘ Well, sir,” said the master, “ the 
nights are long and the days are short. 
But, nevertheless, provided, as I be- 
fore observed, the homeward-bounders 
are kept knocking about in the chops 
some eight-and-forty hours 

“< You mean to say, it may be done?” 
said Ardley, cutting the other short. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then det it ;” and, leaving orders 
to be called in time, he threw himself 
upon his couch to get some sleep. 


Cuar. II. 
In which a wreck is seen—the barge 
sent away—a sprat ventured for a her- 
ring, and a Tartar caught. 


The evening of a dreary, cold De- 
cember day, was gloomily closing in. 
To a hard gale had succeeded a listless 
lull; but the wild and streaky sky 
portended harder coming weather ; 
while the hoarse scream of the sea- 
birds, as they flitted around a heavy 
vessel like spirits of the storm, sounded 
a dirge strangely in unison with the 
solemn grandeur of the scene. The 
black and bristling teeth of the ship, 
her flush deck, taunt masts, and the 
squareness of her yards, with the slen- 
der pennant streaming from aloft, pro- 
claimed the man-of-war; and the uni- 
form of two officers who were walking 
up and down the quarterdeck was the 
undress of the British navy. 

¢ T'll tell you what it is, Donald,” 
said the elder of the two, addressing 
his companion in an under-tone, “ it’s 
exactly as I’ve always thought. Every 
thing goes by interest in this world. 
One man may steal a horse, and get 
clear off, while another mustn’t look at 
a halter without having it fitted to his 
neck. I should like to know who was 
our skipper’s father, that his mother’s 
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son has only got to shew his ugly 
muzzle to the board, tell a yarn as 
long as my arm, and then go where he 

. i . ” 
pleases, and do as he likes 

“ Ardley’s a particular friend of 
yours, Soundings, I know of old,” said 
Donald, in answer to the master. 

“No he isn’t; but I hate injustice. 
If it had been you or I, or any body 
else, now, that had played those rigs off 
Africa, and then walked home before 
our time was up, wouldn’t they have 
asked us what we came for?!” ex- 
claimed poor Bell, who had been 
oo about something coming out of 

‘almouth, had not quite recovered his 
twistiness, and was now indulging 
himself with a good growl. “ I should 
like to have seen him get her ashore the 
other night, if it was only for telling 
Severn that he’d have a pig up, and 
make a better master of him than [ was. 
I'll not stay in the ship “i 

“* Maintop-gallant- yard, there !” 
sung out Donald, hailing a topman, as 
he heard the well-known step of the 
captain coming up from below, about 
his usual time. ‘ Make the most of 
the little light that’s left you. Keep a 
sharp look out there in the clear.” 

“€ Send a midshipman up to see that 
he does so, Mr. Donald ; and another 
time don’t wait to remind him of it 
till I come on deck,” said the captain ; 
for he saw through the little harmless 
byplay, and was too unsparing of his 
officers or men to let it go unnoticed. 

Whether—and it is by no means un- 
likely that it did —the appearance of 
his captain quickened the eyesight of 
the man or not, a sail was shortly after- 
wards reported broad upon the lar- 
board bow; but, on examination, she 
proved to be nothing better than a 
Scotch fruiterer bound outwards to St. 
Michaels, and so badly manned, that 
her crew scarcely exceeded a fisher- 
man’s proverbial complement (which 
is composed of what those who do 
know need not, and those who don’t 
know should not, be informed). Ard- 
ley, however, had the master brought 
on board, and out of him extracted 
some intelligence which, as he never 
vouchsafed any thing to any body, not 
excepting his first-lieutenant, was only 
beneficial to himself. The captain ofa 
king’s ship, if he know his station, and 
do his duty strictly, must always be in 
some measure a solitary being,—the 
nature of the service imperatively de- 
mands that he should stand alone; but 
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fierce, haughty, stern, contemptuous, 
and proud, the commander of the Vam- 
pire held himself forbiddingly aloof 
from all, and all from him. True, the 
usual round and interchange of formal 
dinners between the cabin and the ward- 
room was rigidly adhered to; but it 
would have been a relief, probably, to 
both parties could they have been con- 
sistently dispensed with, Contrary to 
a custom latterly very general in the 
navy, neither Severn nor the surgeon 
messed with him; nor did the officer 
of the morning-watch breakfast at his 
table. All this was not arising from 
his being on bad terms exactly with the 
lieutenants,—for he would never have 
stooped to quarrel with them ; but he 
seemed to shun their society more from 
misanthropy than personal dislike, sel- 
dom conversing with them on any to- 
pics unconnected with the duty of the 
ship, unless when, by the fire of the 
enemy, his men were falling fast 
around, and he would break out with 
some almost blasphemous mockery 
which shewed his bitter spirit and utter 
insensibility to any thing in the shape 
of fear. 

After the Scotch trader had been suf- 
fered to proceed upon her voyage, he 
watched the weather attentively, casting 
many an anxious look towards a bank 
of clouds forming on the lee bow. 

“‘ [ don’t like that thick stuff to lee- 
ward, Donald,” remarked Bell,—for if 
we get it from the norrard and westard 
half as hard as we’ve had it from the 
eastard lately, we shall just find our- 
selves upon the wrong side of the 
Jand.” 

“ It’s falling calm!” exclaimed 
Donald ; but it was only the calm pre- 
paratory to the storm. 

“ She’s coming to—she’s coming to 
against the helm, sir!” sung out the 
steersman; and true enough, as the 
strong swell rolled sluggishly in from the 
north -westward, it swept her head 
round towards the Orkney Isles, which 
happened to be not very distant. 

“ Square away the yards, Mr. Do- 
nald,” said the captain to the officer of 
the watch; and the yards accordingly 
were squared. 

“ How have you got the helm?” 
said Ardley. 

“ Hard a-starboard, sir; hard a- 
starboard !” replied the man. 

“ Right it.” And the helm was 
placed amidships. The frigate stripped 
to her topsails, which were double- 
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reefed, labouring painfully, as though 
struggling to escape the threatened 
blow. It came, and striking the Vam- 
pire, as Ardley had anticipated, on her 
larboard quarter, bellied out the broad 
expanse of canvass, and drove her sud- 
denly a-head. 

“ Port, boy—port! steady—y—meet 
her!” exclaimed the captain loudly ; 
and, placing himself at the foot of the 
mizenmast, he trimmed the yards, and 
gave the course. 

Donald was forward on the booms, 
but Ripley and Bell were aft ; and the 
former stared at the latter, and the lat- 
ter at the former, when they heard the 
course, as if they doubted their own 
ears. Then one walked to the bin- 
nacle and the other walked to the bin- 
nacle, and, exchanging ominous looks, 
Ripley nudged Bell, and Bell nudged 
Ripley “You,” whispered the 
master. 

“* No—you,” replied the lieutenant. 

“‘ Very weil,” said he; and, hem- 
ming! to gain confidence, and clear 
his throat, he loosened his hat that he 
might take it off more easily, and then, 
approaching Ardley as if he were fear- 
ful of being bitten, commenced with— 
“ Captain Ardley F 

“ Mr. Ripley,” said the captain, ad- 
dressing the lieutenant without heeding 
Bell, “ you may beat to divisions at the 
usual time; but keep the hammocks 
where they are,—we shall not have 
them piped down to-night.” 

“ Captain Ardley 5 

‘** Get a touch of the weather main- 
topsail brace, there, afterguard! Belay 
that—belay !” 

“ Captain Ardley,” said the mas- 
ter for the third time—* I think it my 
duty F. 

“ Well, sir.” 

“ As master of this ship ——” 

“ Yes.” 

“ To remonstr 

“ Eh?” exclaimed the other, darting 
a look at Bell from underneath his 
shaggy eyebrows that made him flinch. 

“ To—to—point out, rather, I would 
say”—continued the master, correcting 
himself—*“ the extreme risk and danger 
incurred ad 

“ What!” impatiently struck in the 
commander of the Vampire. 

“ Danger incurred —” Bell went on 
—‘ in—in—by running his majesty’s 
ship—hem!—on—stem—on—ahem— 
Orkneys yy 

* Mr, Bell,” said the captain in re- 


” 
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ply, “ I have not got a book of pictures 
below in my cabin, or I should ask you 
to step down and amuse yourself with 
it until I wanted you on deck again.” 

“ Sir!” said the other, in a voice of 
suppressed passion, losing his nervous- 
ness by the stinging of the taunt— 
“ may I ask, sir, what you mean?” — 

“ Certainly,” replied Ardley, with 
austere politeness. ‘ A responsibility 
like this is too heavy for you, and 
therefore I choose to take it on my-~ 
self.” 

“ Did I ever shrink from responsi- 
bility?” exclaimed Bell, whose blood 
was up. 

* You never will,” was the reply. 
“ I know the powers of every man in 
this ship, and never press beyond 
them. Ifthe frigate was really where 
you made her an hour back, we ought 
to have land on our larboard bow and 
starboard beam, and Pentland Firth 
a-head.” 

“¢ Pentland Firth, sir?” 

“ Yes, certainly, Pentland Firth ; 
for which I’m running, and through 
which, were the night ten times more 
murky than it is, 1 intend to take the 
ship; or scatter her bones, and yours 
and mine, and the bones of every body 
in her, where they'll lie till they rise 
again, or rot.” 

If Fortune favoured the bold, Ardley 
ought to have been particularly lucky ; 
and so he was in this instance, for he 
succeeded. Directly he was clear 
through, he -bore up right before the 
wind, shook his reefs out of the main- 
topsail, set his lower stunsails; and, 
relying on dead reckoning, carried on 
till he judged Kinnaird’s Head was 
broad upon his quarter; when, short- 
ening sail again, he hauled up, and 
steered boldly to the south, nearly in a 
parallel direction with the bending of 
the Scottish coast. 

On the following evening again, after 
cruising about to the northward of the 
Bell Rock, boarding every thing they 
fell in with, the frigate sailed into one 
of the large deep bays which are nu- 
merous all along that part,and anchored 
for the night. 

“ There’s something ashore there, 
sir, surely,” exclaimed one of the mid- 
shipmen, attracting Ripley’s attention 
as they brought up to a moving object 
on a long continuous reef of rocks, 
which formed, as far as the eye could 
reach, a stoney barrier to the bleak and 
barren coast, 
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“ Ay—yes; so there is. Away 
there, Mr. Donald, in the barge, and 
see what you can make of her!” ex- 
claimed Ardley himself. “ It’s some 
craft or other that has got embayed in 
the late gales.” And the boat being 
lowered and shoved off, he left the 
deck. 

“ Look out Pearson,” said Ripley, 
slightly touching his hat to a mate as 
the captain went below, and he fol- 
lowed his example. 

“ The devil's busy there again, 
youngun ; but though the water’s deep, 
and the bottom’s rotten, the chain is 
veered out to the clinch, and a long 
scope may hold us,” observed the mate 
to a younger messmate at his side, as 
the lightning played among the hills 
inshore; and a hard gust following, a 
bursting cloud of sleety rain suddenly 
struck the Vampire, stretching and 
tautening her cable, and driving the 
wreck, which had long been gradually 
shifting, off from the breakers out to 
seaward, where it sank, before the barge 
had swept over half the space between 
it and the frigate. 

* Look, Pearson, look!” exclaimed 
the youngster; “Mr. Donald can do 
no good, and is coming alongside 
again.” 

“ He had better mind how he does 
that, unless he wants to swamp the 
barge, and get a ducking. Stand by 
to give them a rope, Baines!” he con- 
tinued to one of the men near, who in- 
stantly jumped into the chains to exe- 
cute the order. ‘ You're cold, Wal- 
ters,” he said, seeing his little com- 
panion shiver ; “ run up to the mizen- 
topgallant-mast head, and come down 
again by the backstay,—that’ll warm 
you like a glass of hot grog.” 

“ I can’t—I’m so sleepy. I wish I 
was at home,” responded Walters, with 
a sigh ; “ it’s not near eight yet, and I 
was on deck all last night. I wish J 
was at home,” he repeated piteously, 
yawning and sighing from the bottom 
of his heart again, as he inwardly con- 
trasted his present dreary lot, coarse 
fare, and all the fatigues and hardships 
be endured, with the warm fireside and 
comfortable home he had voluntarily 
abandoned — for what ?— the pleasure 
of donning a blue “ regulation” jacket 
with bright gilt buttons, out of which 
the shine had been taken a sufticient 
time to thoroughly convince him ‘all 
that glitters is not gold.” And wearied 
out in body, and depressed in spirit, be 
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fell asleep, still standing, to dream of 
his fond mother’s care, and those child- 
ish delights in which he was fated ne- 
ver more to share or jein. 

“The captain on deck?” inquired 
Donald, coming up the side. 

«“ No, sir,” said Pearson; ‘ you 
may be sure of that by him,”—pointing 
to Walters, who, from his upright pos- 
ture, had sank with his head down, and 
his body across a carronade. 

“ He’s regularly done up. Send 
him down to his hammock,” said the 
lieutenant ; “ he'll be frozen there.” 

“ Sunk is she, Mr. Donald? sunk, 
you say!” repeated Ardley, on re- 
ceiving the officer’s report. “ I wonder 
what’s gone of her crew.” 

“Got ashore, sir, pethaps,—for it 
struck me I saw a ship’s boat hauled 
up on the beach high and dry, and 
there is a landing , 

“The deuce you did! Is there ?” 
eagerly interrupted Ardley. “ Man 
and arm the barge again. Land at 
once: take a midshipman, and bring 
off any sturdy raseals you can lay your 
hands on. Men I want, and men I 
will have too, if they’re to be got; for 
we lost so many with that blasted yel- 
low fever, that we’ve scarcely enough 
left now to work the ship or fight the 
guns 1” 

Two bells in the first night-watch 
had just been struck, while Donald 
was still away, when pealing booms 
louder than the thunder overhead, suc- 
ceeding a series of dazzling, flashing 
sheets of flame, aroused Ardley from a 
train of moody thought, and, taking his 
night-glass, which was hanging in its 
beckets above the back of the couch on 
which he had been reclining, once more 
he left his cabin. But all was dark 
again, and the sullen rolling echoes 
were dying murmuringly away as they 
reverberated fainter and more faintly 
yet among the distant hills. 

“ Reeall the boat—hands out, up 
anchor!’ were his orders ; and, spring- 
ing into the empty nettings, he swept 
the void expanse, in the vain hopes of 
discovering traces of any vessel in the 
offing. He jumped down, took a 
couple of short, hasty turns, as if in 
deep deliberation with himself, and 
then stopped short. 

“ Keep fast that signal!’ he ex- 
claimed. See all clear for making 
sail, and let the armourer unshackle the 


chain as far for’ard into the hawse as he 
can —”” 
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“ Tt Il not take us long to trip the 
anchor, sir,” suggested Ripley, who 
was acting in the place of Severn; 
“and there is no buoy to it.” 

“ That’s your fault, sir! Unshackle,” 
said the skipper; “ the capture I want 
to make is worth a cable.” 

A couple of strokes or so from the 
armourer’s hammer, and a fathom or 
two of links flew clanking out; all but 
the first length from the clinch round 
the mainmast, being thus sacrificed to- 
gether (which was certainly of much 
less consequence) with the bower. The 
loosened wings of the Vampire were 
expanded to the wind, and, like the 
creature from which she had derived her 
name, she proceeded under cover of 
the night to seize upon her prey. 

The hammocks were piped up, and 
stowed ; men were stationed aloft to 
look out; sheets stoppered, and yards 
slung; and, all lights being carefully 
shrouded, or extinguished, the people 
were suffered to lie down at their quar- 
ters, and snatch a hasty repose, from 
which many of them were shortly to be 
awakened only to fall into the sounder 
sleep of death. Things had been in 
this state full half an hour, and Ardley 
had repeatedly and impatiently hailed, 
to know if any thing was in sight, and 
had as often received for answer, that 
nothing could be seen; when all at 
once his ears were gladdened by the 
shout—“ A toplight, sir! she’s carry- 
ing a toplight !” 

“ Then there are two of them, or 
else it’s a rising star.” But its motion 
was too unsteady for the latter. “ Haul 
the bunt-slabline of the foresail up; 
keep it a-head—keep that light a-head ! 
D'ye here there at the wheel?” added 
Ardley in a louder angry tone, the 
frigate slightly yawing, from the sleepi- 
ness or inattention of the man. “ Get 
a pull of the larboard braces, Mr. Rip- 
ley. He's standing to the southward, 
—for we’re falling off,” continued the 
commander of the Vampire, attentively 
watching the compass, as the fleur de 
lis gradually increased its distance from 
Lubber’s Point, receding steadily 
against the sun. 

“ May be, sir, it’s one of our own 
cruisers, after all,” observed Ripley, 
venturing to speak. 

Ardley shook his head, impatient 
even of remark. 

“ We're close upon him, at any rate. 
liow shall we steer, sir?” 

“ Steady!” replied Ardley, in a 
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hoarse whisper; “cross him close 
a-stern. Rouse the men up quietly, 
and pass the word to rake him. “ Give 
it me,” he said, putting his hand out 
towards a marine who was looking to 
the priming of his piece. The man 
handed his musket to the captain. .“ I 
used to be a crack shot once,” he ad- 
ded, grimly; and, raising it to his 
shoulder, he took aim at the light in 
the stranger’s mizen-top,— the total an- 
nihilation of the lantern, as his finger 
touched the trigger, and a shrill moan 
from some poor fellow who was hit, 
proving that he was by no means an 
indifferent one now. 

A regular ‘ hooroosh” (as it is ex- 
pressively termed afloat) succeeded the 
report. Another moment, and the 
stranger’s illuminated stern presented a 
fair mark for the concentrated broad- 
side of the frigate, which swept de- 
structively through her, fore and aft— 
every shot telling as it scoured on. She 
wore immediately, coming round to 
the wind upon the same (the larboard) 
tack as the Vampire ; and whether she 
hailed her consort to bear up, or whether 
in the confusion of the attack the posi- 
tion of the latter was forgotten alto- 
gether, can never be decided now, but 
the craft on the lee-quarter of the head- 
most stranger, holding on her course, 
and crossing the English frigate’s 
hawse, ran slap into the weather-bow of 
her own commodore. The crash of 
wood—the hollow rush of the water 
into the cavities of the vessel—and 
the drowning cry, that once heard can 
never be mistaken or forgot, telling 
their own tale. The lighter craft had 
foundered with every soul on board. 

But that which Ardley had engaged 
was still afloat; and, whatever damage 
she might have sustained in the col- 
lision, she both forereached and wea- 
thered on the Vampire, whose worst 
sailing point being closehauled, now 
dropped so far a-stern, and bagged so 
much to leeward, that, without luffing 
her up every time at the expense of 
deadening her way, none of the guns 
abaft the gangway could be brought to 
bear. 

“He’s putting his helm down to 
cross our bows and rake us, sir, I 
think,” sung out the boatswain; for 
the eye getting accustomed to darkness, 
and the two ships being scarcely more 
than musket-shot apart, the warrant- 
officer could pretty well discern the 
shaking of the jib and staysail as the 
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head-sheets were either let go or cut 
away. But whether he was right or 
wrong in his apprehensions, Ardley 
finding it was impossible he could 
keep the weathergage, and resolving 
not to give his enemy the chance, 
rounded in his weather braces, and did 
his best again to run under the other’s 
stern. 

“Over to the larboard guns —fire 
away !” he shouted. 

But the stranger was too wary (if a 
pun may be excused) to come in fora 
second edition of the opening ma- 
neuvre of this running fight. What 
he got, momentarily sickened him, 
however, and his fire slackening, the 
Vampire’s seamen cheered. 

“ Silence! silence!” thundered 
Ardley. “ Keep yourbreath, men, while 
you may: many of you’ll have none 
left when morning breaks!” 

“ Hark at him, Pearson. Oh, how 
wicked! he’s jesting upon death!” 
cried little Walters; who thought this 
the acme of all that he had been tauglit 
at home to shun as improprietous, 
though the every-day examples of his 
present masters had much impaired 
the effects of the previous Sunday pre- 
cepts of his “ spiritual pastors.” This 
was the first time of his smelling angry 
powder—it was destined, it would 
seem, to be the last, —and terrified, 
perhaps, more at Ardley than at the 
surrounding dangers, he turned pale, 
and crept closer to his messmate’s 
side. But ill luck followed in his 
wake, poor child ; and as every bullet 
has its billet, so, with rare exceptions, 
do the junior hands receive the most. 
He had scarcely shifted his position, 
before a shower of splinters ushered in 
a double-headed shot, that spun through 
the side, and struck him high above 
the knee. 

No sound escaped the lips of the 
midshipman as his leg was knocked 
away, and he fell helplessly upon his 
back, for he was stupified; but his 
frothy mouth, and contorted struggles 
of the severed limb, bore witness to the 
shock his nervous system had sus- 
tained. Pearson speechlessly motioned 
a couple of hands from the two nearest 
guns to carry him below; but it 


. seemed as if the captain’s prophecy 


was indeed to be fulfilled, for before 
they reached the coamings with the 
wounded boy, some flying iron, from 
the carriage of a dismounted piece, 
made them fit subjects for the surgeon’s 
hand themselves, 
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It is no trifle, however, that turns 
the seaman from his work. They first 
deposited their bloody burden on the 
deck with all the care their little 
strength remaining would allow of: 
then one rolled slowly over on his 
side; the other crawled away. 

“ Bear ahand; he’ll bleed to death,” 
said Pearson, beckoning for additional 
assistance, and pointing to the muti- 
lated stamp. But though the he- 
morrhage was extensive, the lacerated 
arteries had shrunk spasmodically up 
within their protecting coats of muscle, 
and he lingered yet a little longer, to 
breathe his last beneath the amputating. 
Out of numerous instances, this is only 
one— 


“Cockneys of London, muscadins of 
Paris, 
Just ponder whata pious pastime war is.” 


Meantime, the fire of the enemy 
grew brisk again, while that of the 
frigate, on the contrary, fell slack. 

“Are you all asleep in the main- 
deck?” sung out Ardley. 

The exertions of the seamen followed 
this appeal, and the stranger’s guns 
suddenly became silent. 

She's struck !” said Bell. 

“She’s off!” said Ardley; ‘and 
out of gunshot, too,” he added, as her 
bulldogs barked again, and ten or a 
dozen balls splashed short, the rest of 
her broadside sticking barely skin- 
deep in the bends. 

* We'll lay-to till daylight, with our 
head in-shore,” continued the com- 
mander of the frigate; ‘‘ for we must 
have made a good deal of northing on 
the whole, and What the devil is 
that gone forward, now?” 

“ The fore-topmast’s over the bows, 
sir, sail and all,” was the reply; and 
the rustling of the canvass attached to 
the wreck, verified the speaker’s words. 

*“ Curse it!— Hark! though,” ex- 
claimed Ardley, with fierce exultation, 
bending low to catch the sound, and 
gripping the master by the arm. “ We 
may be crippled, but he’s winged. 
There goes stick for stick, and two for 
one,” he added, as a couple of falling 
crashes were distinctly heard. 

“Then we can’t be so far off, sir, as 
you thought,” replied Bell, “or we 
shouldn’t hear the parting of the wood 
in this breeze.” 

But the captain thought differently, 
though who was in the right was seen 
when the first faint sickly gleams of 
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the struggling sun pierced the yellow 
mists, and presented to the wondering 
eyes of the crew on board the Vampire 
their antagonist of the previous night 
lamely hobbling off, steered with a 
makeshift rudder. Her own had been 
seriously damaged; her mizenmast 
was gone; and since her last broad- 
side she had been laying at the mercy 
of the sea, within half-gunshot almost, 
the frigate havir.; run down that dis- 
tance before heaving-to; but they had 
now succeeded in getting her before 
the wind, and out of range of the Vam- 
pire’s forecastle nine-pounders. And 
Ardley bit his nether lip, till the blood 
sprung, with vexation, at finding how 
narrowly the stranger had escaped him. 
Immediately making sail in chase, he 
beat to quarters, and with a proud and 
haughty step strode round the decks, 
to see what strength was left. Fear- 
fully were their numbers thinned, and 
the men whispered low their quaint 
remarks, as the crew of every gun was 
changed or weakened, to supply the 
deficiences of nearly all; but on the 
captain’s approach, the growlers grew 
dumb, mechanically relapsing into 
blind, unreflecting obedience. But 
pursuit was fruitless now ; and, how- 
ever unwillingly, the frigate was com- 
pelled to haul off, and stand in for the 
land, to see after her boat. 

“ He’s all right again, now,” said 
the master, who was looking through 
a “fathom of Dollond,” as that cele- 
brated optician’s spyglasses used to be 
sometimes nicknamed, “ for he’s cut 
his steering tackle adrift. By the Lord 
Harry, how he walks!” 

‘¢ So much the better, perhaps,” said 
Severn; “for if this old tub were to 
come up with him, he mightn’t leave 
us much to boast of, Bell.’ 

“No,” replied the master, dryly ; 
“it’s been six of one and half a dozen 
of the other: we’ve got as good as we 
gave. But ought you to be moving, 
with yourarm?” For he yet suffered 
with it, portions of the bone con- 
tinually coming away through the 
flesh; but though, while in the list, 
the first-lieutenant would never have 
attempted to deprive Ripley of the 
chance of distinguishing himself in 
action, he was too zealous to remain 
below when there was fighting going 
on, and during the continuance of the 
engagement, he had been on the main- 
deck, stimulating the men by his 
example, and, without interfering with 
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his junior brother-officers, forwarding 
the execution of their orders like a 
midshipman.* 

“She doesn’t lay up better than 
W.S.W.Soundings,” said Ripley to the 
master; ‘we shall never fetch our 
last night’s anchorage on this tack.” 

“ No; and on the other, you'll carry 
away that main-topsail yard,” replied 
Bell, pointing up at an ugly gap, about 
four feet inside the lee-earing. “ It 
may stand as it is,” continued he; 
“ but all you can do with it will never 
make it hold it together if you go 
about.” 

“ Who’s killed on your deck?” in- 
quired Ripley, as Pearson passed him. 

* Who isn’t, sir, would nearer hit the 
mark,” he replied, sorrowfully. And 
he was right, for the carnage had been 
horrible. 

“You've got a weft tp for’ard,” 
Mr. Ripley?” said Ardley. 

“¢ Yes, sir,” answered he. 

“Keep it flying, then, and blaze 
away a little powder every ten minutes 
or so. That may bring Mr. Donald 
out, and make him come to us; for, 
like a friend in heaven, we can’t get to 
him.” 

This was done, and had the desired 
effect; for a small black speck was 
shortly seen to windward, which, on 
the fore-topsail’s being backed —the 
original stump having been sent down, 
and a mast swayed up, a yard crossed, 
and canvass bent, notwithstanding the 
darkness, in as short a space of time 
as it would have been possible to have 
done the work in harbour,—eventually 
proved the barge. 

** Where’s Mr. Donald, Williams ?” 
said Pearson to the reefer who had ac- 
companied him, on the boat’s coming 
alongside. * Where’s Mr. Donald ?” 
he repeated; but before Williams 
could make any reply, he was beckoned 
aft by Ardley, who was leaning against 
the capstern. “ Drop astern —hook 
on, my lads,” continued Pearson to 
the bowmen. “Two in, and sevén 
out,” he cried, counting the rest of the 
boat’s crew, as they came on board; 
“why, there were ten of you, besides 
Mr. Donald, when you left the ship — 
you’re not all here!” 

“ No, sir!” emphatically replied one 
of them; “we isn’t now, nor never 
shall be neither, till the dumb speaks, 
and the dead ar’n’t deaf.” 


, 
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“Send those men aft. What’s the 
meaning of all this?” inquired the 
captain of the Vampire, surveying the 
soiled tattered uniform of the youth, 
and the fragment of a cutlass blade 
stuck through his sword-belt, from 
whence the scabbard had been plainly 
torn away by force. 

“It's a long story, Captain Ardley, 
and i 

“ Make it short, sir, then, and bring 
us to the point at once.” 

But leaving him to listen to the 
reefer’s tale, and to receive Mann’s 
report, which was even heavier than he 
anticipated, we shall carry our readers 
back to the landing of the frigate’s 
barge. 


Cuap. ILI. 


Sheweth what took place ashore — and 
how a young lady, being wished to 
marry a rich man, fell in love with a 
poor one. 


This was easily effected, and the 
barge being hauled ashore, Williams 
was left with the two bowmen as boat- 
keepers; and giving strict orders for 
them not to straggle, Donald pro- 
ceeded onwards, followed by the other 
eight. The night was cold, and, ex- 
cept when the forked lightning played 
around, as dark as thief or smuggler 
could have wished, for not a single 
star in the whole wide canopy of 
heaven was visible; but this was of 
little consequence to the lieutenant, 
who knew every inch of the surround- 
ing country well, having been born 
and bred within two miles of the very 
spot where he had beached the boat. 
And skirting the margin of a frowning 
cliff, he commenced ascending by a 
steep and narrow pathway, more fit for 
goats than men. 

** Are you all here?” he inquired, 
on getting to the top. 

“ All here, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Keep close. They'll either be at 
the admiral’s, or down in the glen 
with Dermid,’’ continued Donald, 
musing. “I'd pay Sir William a 
visit first, only I’m in a hurry to be 
off again, and the other's the most 
likely place.” 

And to the glen, accordingly, he 
bent his steps. Lights were seen 
moving ; and notwithstanding that he 
sunk up to his knees in the snow at 
every stride he took, the young officer, 
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forgetful, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, of every thing but the purpose 
he had come for, pressed forward at a 
rapid rate. 

“Carry on—carry on, you laggers 
there astern!” sung out Donald to 
such of the press-gang as found dif- 
ficulty in wading as expeditiously as 
their officer. “‘ Listen!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly bringing up. 


“ Won—night—came on—a—ur-re-kin, 

The sea—was—mountains—rol-lin, 

When Barn-y-y Bunt-line—tarned his 
uid, 


q 
And sed—to Bill-y-y Bowlin,” &c. &c. 


At these symptomatic sounds, drawl- 
ed forth in a true seaman’s chant, the 
press-gang, halting for a moment as 
they approached the light, snuffed the 
air like beagles, and loosened their 
cutlasses in their sheaths, preparatory 
to their flashing forth, not upon the 
“ foe,” but on future messmates, to- 
wards whom, afterwards, would be 
manifested the utmost cordiality ; for 
whatever, when it comes to his turn, 
Jack may think about being impressed * 
himself, it is an undeniable fact that, 
like the elephant, he feels the greatest 
possible pleasure in entrapping others. 

Two hands being posted at the 
entrance of Mr. Dermid’s domicile, to 
prevent all escape from within, the 
remainder, with Donald at their head, 
rushed through the doorway, seizing 
every one his man. But more were 
inside than were at first compounded 
for—a kind of tea-party, where they 
drank whisky-toddy, having been given 
in honour of the wrecked seamen, — 
and the victory was not to be thus 
easily gained, or the contest for it 
which ensued to have a bloodless end. 

Though rather staggered and taken 
by surprise, the Highlanders speedily 
found their way to some old rusty 
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broadswords and agricultural weapons 
in defence of their outraged hospitality, 
and pitchfork, cutlass, spade, and clay- 
more dashed against each other, while 
wild, outlandish imprecations, and the 
coarsest English oaths, were pretty 
freely bandied between the infuriated 
combatants. The merchant- seamen 
(for it was a trader which had gone 
ashore) being between the engaged 
parties, and not having caught up 
wherewith to aid them in the fight, 
came second-best off, receiving many 
a cut not intended for them; and at 
last, one whose ear had been shaved 
off, disengaged himself from Donald’s 
grasp, and laying hold of a blazing 
billet of split pine, hove it at the 
officer with all the force that pain and 
rage, added to a pair of brawny arms, 
was calculated to impel it. By duck- 
ing his head, the young lieutenant nar- 
rowly escaped the flaming messenger 
of wrath ; but the impression it made 
behind him in the wall, served to give 
some idea of the effect upon it, it 
might otherwise have had. 

Hitherto no powder had been burnt, 
and Donald’s repeated injunctions, to 
“spare the lead, and use the steel,” 
were attended by more merciful effects 
than usually succeeds that order in the 
field; but no authority could now 
restrain the barge’s crew from using 
their firearms, and two Highlanders, 
besides the man who had thrown the 
faggot, had already bit the dust; when 
one of the lieutenant’s sturdy country- 
men, snatching his ship’s pistol from 
him—the laniard snapping with the 
jerk like twine, —shot him through the 
neck. He fell. 

“Leave me—leave me!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Down—down with you 
to the beach, and save the boat,” were 
the last words he instinctively gasped 
out, as a film came over his eyes, and 


* The system of imptessment having been abolished by a late act as unnecessary 


(till the next war), it is of little use, perhaps, saying any thing about it ; but that the 
foremast-man cared much for it, or looked upon it as a hardship, very few who have 
been to sea will feel inclined to believe ; and, on examination, as great, or even a 
greater number of broad R’s might be found against the names of those who “ bore 
up for the bounty,” as of the men who were found a berth without the trouble of 
looking after one. Some years ago, the writer of these pages was visiting an officer 
on board a frigate, when a press-gang, consisting of six men and a quartermaster, 
were sent away in charge of a mate one night. ‘The officer got separated from his 
party, and nearly lost his life; but shortly afterwards, the quartermaster joined him, 
and on returning to the landing-place together, they discovered four of the crew —all 
originally pressed men—had found their way back with another man they had laid 
hold of, while the two missing ones— both volunteers —had deserted, and were sub- 
sequently claimed, and taken out of an Indiaman in the Downs. 
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his head dropped dizzily like lead upon 
the rugged floor. 

The press-gang paused for a mo- 
ment, and hung back ; and the High- 
landers, allowing them no time to 
breathe, assailed them with redoubled 
fury, driving the whole party out. They 
rallied, however, in a moment, and 
manfully returned to the assault. But 
the pressure from within kept the door 
firmly closed against the exertion of 
their most strenuous efforts, and they 
failed in forcing their way in. Find- 
ing they could ne.ther effect a breach 
nor bring away the body of their officer, 
they came to the determination of 
burning the others in their stronghold. 
For which purpose they collected aheap 
of wood, peat, furze, or whatever else 
they could lay their hands on, and 
clearing an area some feet square of 
the accumulated snow, stacked it 
loosely in a pile to windward. Half- 
a-dozen pistol cartridges, exploded un- 
derneath, soon had the effect of kin- 
dling a blaze, which darted its lambent 
tongue around the exterior of the cabin 
till the current directed it to a chink, 
through which it streamed too freely to 
to admit of check. 

“ What’s the row, men, now? 
Where’s Mr. Donald?” inquired Wil- 
liams; who, hearing the shots and 
shouts, had come up with one of the 
boat-keepers to lend a hand. 

*“ Killed, sir—murthered ; but we’re 
giving them as did it a taste of o 
and he mentioned an unmentionable 
place, which bears the character of 
being warm, “ before they go there.” 

“Stand back. Load, all of you,” 
exclaimed the midshipman. 

“ Are you primed ?” 

“ Primed of all, sir.” 

“Then here goes for a funeral vol- 
ley. Fire!” 

And the pistols were discharged 
through the door at those inside. But 
the spent bullets dropped harmlessly 
among them, and were only answered 
by a burst of deep defiance. 

jut the heat and smoke had now 
become too dense and scorching for 
the besieged to bear it any longer with- 
out risk of suffocation; and, rushing 
out in a body, they made a desperate 
sortie, the merchant-seamen being pro- 
vided with the arms of those who 
would never want them more. 

“ Cleave their skulls, and cut the 
scoundrels down!” exclaimed the mid- 
shipman, whose blood was up and 
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boiling; and leaping in, heedless of 
the falling roof, he dragged poor 
Donald out. In doing which, he got 
separated from his party ; who, without 
a leader, a second time gave ground, 
and were sent tumbling down the 
pathway rather quicker than they came 
up. Guided by their voices, Williams 
attempted to rejoin his men, but stum- 
bling under the weight of his load, 
with which it would have been im- 
possible for him to descend in any 
safety, he found out that he must 
either relinquish the body or lose his 
own life; and accordingly, he chose— 
what most others in a similar situation 
would have done, and yet no dis- 
paragement to their courage either,— 
though even as it was, betrayed by 
their light, and almost blinded by the 
dazzling, painful glare, caused by the 
reflection of the flames upon the snow, 
he only escaped by dint of sheer hard 
fighting. 

The boat was fairly afloat when he 
regained the beach, and laying off a 
good couple of oars’ lengths; but 
dashing through the surf, he scrambled 
into the stern-sheets, and desiring the 
men to give way, pulled out into the 
bay. But the Vampire had slipped 
long ago: the action had commenced, 
and their only resource was to let goa 
grappling for the night. 

When there was any thing to be 
done that wanted doing immediately, 
Ardley thought, spoke, and acted si- 
multaneously; and on hearing the 
above account, with that energetic, 
prompt decision, and careless inde- 
pendence of every body else, forming 
two of the most prominent features in 
his character, he determined to an- 
ticipate the issue, and altogether avoid 
the “glorious uncertainty” of the law, 
by taking it into his own hands; and 
landing a party of marines under an 
officer, about fourteen miles to the 
southward of where the events de- 
scribed took place, he ordered him to 
procure a guide, push up into the 
country, and bring off not only the 
merchant-seamen, but all and any 
whom he might suspect of having been 
concerned in the affair. 

The only habitation within some 
miles of the glen, was a house where 
Donald’s father had originally lived, 
but which, since his death, had been 
occupied by Admiral Sir William 
Mills and a young lady of about 
seventeen, whom: he always called his 
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niece. The remnants of a large party 
were still down for grouse-shooting (an 
amusement in which the admiral was 
too old to join), and had started early 
in the morning, taking a contrary line 
of country from the coast; and the 
first intelligence, therefore, Sir William 
received of the fray, was the entrance 
of a London servant, white from terror, 
but swelling with the big importance 
of the news he was about to com- 
municate, bringing an exaggerated ac- 
count, and adding, what was true 
enough, that the redcoats were out in 
search of the delinquents. 

The veteran was past eighty, but 
still in the enjoyment of a green old 
age, and happy in the possession of all 
his faculties, and an easy-going, sure- 
footed cob; on which he now pro- 
ceeded forth to ascertain particulars, 
and loyally request the officer in charge 
of the men would refresh them with 
the contents of his larder. Le had 
not ridden many hundred yards, when 
a deep groan struck upon his ear, 
and his horse started as some one 
rose up, pale and bloody, under his 
head, and then sank down again. 

* God bless me!” he exclaimed. 
“Who are you? Whatare you, my 
poor fellow? Here, sir!” he con- 
tinued, hailing a lieutenant of marines, 
who was approaching at the head of 
his party, with some prisoners he had 
made ; ** here’s one of your wounded 
officers. Handsomely, men, hand- 
somely,” repeated the admiral, to some 
of the marines, as they went to lift him 
up; “unbuckle your cross-belts, and 
pass them underneath his body —ease 
him off the ground — that’s it!” And 
dismounting from his saddle, the vete- 
ran assisted to sling the sufferer up on 
to the horse's back. 

“It’s Donald,” said his military 
messmate. 

“Donald!” exclaimed Sir William, 
who had known him from a child. 
“ What, Angus Donald? So it is.” 

The lieutenant was carried in, and 
laid upon a sofa, a servant being des- 
patched in quest of a medical man— 
one of the guests upon a visit there. 
He was shortly in attendance, and the 
bullet having providentially passed 
through without injuring the windpipe, 
or cutting any of the larger vessels, the 
wound was pronounced not dangerous, 
though severe. After being dropped by 
Williams, the keen, nipping air, and 
intense smarting of the shothole, had, 
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if I may so express it, revived Donald, 
and stimulated him to crawl to where 
he had been discovered by Sir William. 

“ What are you going to do with 
those fellows?” inquired the admiral 
of Jopson, for the merchant-seamen 
never dreaming of such a move as the 
foregoing, had fancied themselves in 
perfect security, during such time as 
the wind might hold, and had thus 
been captured. ‘“ Have them com- 
mitted for trial?” 

“No, sir; take them on board the 
frigate.” 

“Ab! very proper,” returned the 
admiral, his eye kindling. “No law 
like martial law. What ship?” 

“ The Vampire, captain a 

“The Vampire!” repeated the old 
admiral. “The Vampire!” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘* Where’s she now, then?” 

Jopson told him, and gave a brief 
account of the recent ‘ brush.” 

“ Brush! You're always having 
brushes —wasting powder and men’s 
lives—for they only end in smoke. I 
don’t know any frigate in the service 
that has done less, or lost more. How 
comes Mr. Donald on board the Vam- 
pire? He was appointed to the Thun- 
der not ten months ago.” 

“Yes, sir; but he exchanged.” 

“ Exchanged, did he? You young 
men of the present day are far too 
fond of change. When I was a lieu- 
tenant fe 

“ The twilight is closing in, sir,” in« 
terrupted Jopson, instinctively dread- 
ing what was likely to follow, “and 
my fellows must be marching now, for 
the road is long, and the snow deep.” 
And thanking the admiral for the re- 
freshment he had so hospitably afforded 
them, he summoned the sergeant, and 
desired him to draw the men out in 
readiness for marching. 

* Well, sir,” said Sir William, ex 
tending two fingers of his hand, “I 
shall always be very happy to see 
you or any other gentleman bearing his 
majesty’s commission. But give your 
captain my compliments, and tell him 
I shall be at the Admiralty before he 
gets to London.” 

“Sir!” said the lieutenant of ma- 
rines, not quite seeing the drift of the 
other’s speech. 

“Give him that message, sir,” re- 
plied the admiral, knitting his brows. 
“Good morning.” And turning on 
his heel, he left the party to pursue 
their route, 

LE 
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We have before alluded to the 
admiral’s niece, with whom one of the 
visitors, a young man named Howard, 
of considerable fortune, but low birth 
and questionable character, aiming 
solely at the connexion, and encouraged 
by Sir William, had long sought an 
alliance. Hitherto, the only obstacle 
was the young lady’s disinclination to 
the match; which might have been 
got over so long as she entertained no 
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penchant for any body else. But 
Donald was a dangerous. man, and the 
trifling circumstance of his being pen- 
niless, rendered him additionally in- 
teresting ; for Eva was an heiress and 
a beauty—a spoiled child, and a wilful 
one. The young lieutenant’s illness 
was of long duration, and before its 
crisis even was Cetermined, she resolved 
on a little bit of romance, and either 
fell in love—or fancied it. 


ILUMOURS OF THE NORTH, 
No. VIII. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DUGALD STEWART. 


Tere are grave humours as well as 
gay, and in “ Recollections of the 
North,” lights and shadows come al- 
ternating so fast, that we know not 
which to choose. Often have we re- 
flected on Sir W. Scott's observation, 
that a true chronicle of the lives of all 
those who had suffered in the “ Heart 
of Mid Lothian,” would afford far 
more interesting matériel than aught 
which the most fertile invention of 
romance-writers could supply. We 
have never contemplated a very old 
and gueer-looking house, without ap- 
plying the same remarks; without wish- 
ing to know the adventures and sen- 
timents of the individual by whom it 
was first occupied. The same notions 
occur with regard to a whole street, if 
it be sufficiently ancient, or large square, 
in town. On such occasions, we think 
only of the past; we care nothing for 
the present residents. We are Pa- 
lingenists, and desire to raise voices 
from the tomb, to reanimate the dead, 
and profit by their experiences. But 
it may not be. Their experience, even 
if we had it, would be of little use. 
The most complete and authentic bio- 
graphy of the most adventurous indi- 
vidual, however carefully studied, is 
no safeguard. Nay, the having been 
for years a companion of Bonaparte or 
Frederick the Great, would not make a 
man qualified for the station of field- 
marshal. Besides, the events and 
situations of life are like ocean waves. 
Every one is alike, and yet every one 
differs, The general laws of navigation 
are applicable to and by all mariners ; 
but the special feelings and modes of 
conduct arising from a peculiar situ- 
ation, even if they could be revived, 


are of little service for guidance aftet- 
wards, for circumstances precisely si- 
milar may never occur again. 

What, then, is really the source of 
this interest? What is the instinct 
that prompts it? To us it seems but 
a variety of that impulse which excites 
to change of scene and change of re- 
sidence. You perceive habitations 
wholly different from those to which 
you are accustomed, and indicating a 
different mode of life. Yet it is ob- 
vious that the former inmates must 
have been people of consideration, and 
you wish to know “ how they got on,” 
how they “battled the enemy,” and 
disposed of the long twenty-four hours ! 
Or may not the interest which we take in 
queer old houses be very briefly ex- 
plained as a modification of that cu- 
riosity which is aun inherent quality of 
human nature, and is always excitable 
by whatever seems odd or unusual in 
any way ! 

There are few situations where such 
fancies may be indulged to greater ex- 
tent than at Edinburgh, where, within 
the limited range of the old town, you 
have not only enough of antique houses, 
but respecting almost every house you 
find some tradition or story, which is 
good so far as it goes, It is rarely 
sufficient, however; and we sincerely 
wish there bad been more individuals 
actuated by that cacoethes scribendt, 
which led to setting down reminis- 
cences and diaries, like those brought 
to light by Mr. C. K. Sharpe and Sir 
J.G. Dalyell. Had such things fallen 
in our way, we are not sure that we 
should have resolved on publishing 
them in their crude state: we should 
rather have drawn from them a picture 
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of the times after our own fashion, 
having the satisfaction to know that our 
outline groundwork was unexception- 
ably correct. 

But, to return: by no street aré 
such notions more forcibly suggested, 
than by the Canongate. During the 
recess of September and October, when 
“Edinburgh” is entirely “ out of 
town,” how often, in our walks through 
the city on our way to the top of 
Arthur's Seat, have we paused to mark 
the golden autumnal sunlight gleam- 
ing on tenements once the habitations 
of the élite of the land, and which are 
now the abodes of labouring artisans, 
or of squalid poverty! In those idle 
days, too, we have gone in quest of 
haunted houses, and felt extremely an- 
noyed that the ghostly “ flat” in 
Moll King’s “closs” had been taken 
down to make room for part of the 
Royal Exchange; and that the house 
called Major Weir's, in the West Bow, 
though it may have belonged to a very 
interesting personage, could not have 
been the sorcerer’s home, as that wor- 
thy’s domicile is historically ascertained 
to have been burnt down by the mob 
about the time of his own execution. 

Let us walk down the Canongate, 
and take the first house of remarkable 
appearance that offers. However, it 
will not exactly do to fix on that of 
John Knox, or Regent Murray; the 
subjects are too hackneyed, and every 
chronicler has got them. Among the 
most notable appearances from the 
street is a carriage gateway, with old 
trees rising above it inside: we say 
notable, because the Scotch formerly 
had a hatred to trees in town, and it is 
superfluous to observe that the Heriot 
Row, North Loch, and Queen Street 
Gardens, are a modern innovation. 
The house to which these old trees are 
an adjunct (by whom possessed now, 
we reck not), was formerly inhabited 
by one of the idols of Edinburgh tuft- 
hunting worship. It was the abode of 
Dugald Stewart, to whom (individually 
a character of no little importance) 
tufts adhered, or were drawn by at- 
traction, so that the hunters followed 
him as if he did in his own person 
constitute and conglomerate a variety 
of tufts. Professor Stewart was na- 
turally a man of retired and somewhat 
indolent habits, such as are almost in- 
separable from the idiosyncrasy of 
genius, which demands repose of body 
in order to the concentrated activity of 
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mind. One of his oWn favourite 
maxims was the self-evident proposi- 
tion, that mind and body being in 
partnership, each is dependent for its 
energies on the other; and, in his 
dutiful care of health, he became a 
valetudinarian. Yet, from the amenity 
of his manners, joined to the fortunate 
circumstance that he was in early life 
guarded against the horrors of depend- 
ence, it so happened that the retiring 
student, who found his labours at the 
university more than enough to en- 
counter, and wished to spend the re- 
mainder of his time in the tranquillity 
of his own study, was nevertheless 
forced, nolens volens, into fashionable 
society ; was made a “lion” and po- 
litical partisan ; lastly, to his own great 
surprise, found himself at Paris, no 
longer in the humble station of tra- 
velling tutor, but as private secretary 
to an ambassador. 

On account of those distinctions, 
though no man on earth ever had fewer 
enemies, Professor Stewart did not en- 
tirely escape being lampooned, ridi- 
culed, and envied. Modern Athens, 
as we have already observed, is notable 
for the incongruities displayed in its 
leading characteristics. The propen- 
sity of tuft-hunting, which we have 
often mentioned, has been classed 
among indications of Toryism; yet 
Athens, in the palmy days of the “ blue 
and yellow,” was pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for its Whiggery. It was 
remarkable, nevertheless, with regard 
to the influential and tip-top class of 
Edinburgh Whigs, that whatever might 
be their professions about the “ cause 
of liberty,” and “ equality all over the 
world,” yet, in their own limited 
sphere, they were excessively dicta- 
torial, assuming, and uncompromising. 
Nay, more than this, some of thein (for 
example, the once popular Earl of L.), 
when the theories were at length to be 
put into practice, and Earl Grey pro- 
posed the Reform-bill, suddenly ap- 
peared as if they had said to them- 
selves, “ Nay, this is going too far; 
talking about parliamentary reform, 
universal suffrage, and all the rest, was 
very well, but the practice is a different 
affair.” Accordingly, they either did 
nothing, or wheeled about and joined 
the Tories. Another incongruity among 
Edinburgh Whigs was their disposition 
to form among themselves a sort of 
oligarchy, from whose judgments there 
was no appeal. The principal con- 
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tributors to the “blue and buff” Re- 
view were, indeed, all regarded as 
oracles, whose decisions were final on 
every point of science, literature, and 
statistics. And that, for the first eight 
or ten years of its existence, this jour- 
nal merited high praise, no one has 
ever doubted. In those days, a single 
article, however easy and flippant its 
style might appear to the reader, had 
often more care and labour bestowed 
on it than would serve at the present 
era for the manufacture of a whole 
Cabinet Library volume. Whether 
the cause of literature, generally speak- 
ing, has progressed, since all the world 
took to writing (or bookmaking, with 
paste end scissors), we shall not here 
pause to inquire. Sometimes we have 
been disposed to join in opinion with 
an old humourist of the North, who 
maintained that the best specimens of 
English authorship are to be sought 
during the era of Johnson, Burke, Gold- 
smith, Junius,» Hume, Robertson, 
Fielding, and Smollet; and used to 
add that a few sentences or pages of 
Johnson (especially his Lives of the 
Poets) had on the mind a reviving 
effect, similar to that which a dram of 
genuine Ferintosh has on the body. 
But this par parenthése. It is odd 
enough to look back on early sections 
of the Edinburgh Review. What ex- 
ploded tenets! What a pother about 
questions then doubtful or mysterious, 
but which have long been cleared up ! 
Yet the matier was deeply pondered, 
and the style highly wrought; so much 
so, that our ancient friend’s remark on 
the productions of Dr. Johnson would 
be found applicable to many portions 
of the “blue and yellow” journal. 
Professor Stewart did not, indeed, con- 
tribute often to this work, being too 
much engaged with his metaphysical 
lucubrations; but he was, nevertheless, 
one of the infallible cligue, and always 
in their society. 

Painters often talk about good or 
bad subjects for the pencil; by which 
they mean faces such as they can 
easily hit, and, per contra, those which 
baffle the usual processes of art. On 
similar principles, it has occurred to 
us as remarkable how much more 
clearly and forcibly certain characters 
start up in recollection than others on 
whom perhaps we bestowed more at- 
tention, and who were considered 
more eccentric. We imagine every 
one who knew and esteemed Professor 
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Stewart must hold him very clearly in 
remembrance. Ilis countenance be. 
longed to a physiognomical class, not 
common at any time, and which (if we 
may be allowed such an expression) 
have gone more and more out of 
fashion. It was a visage that would 
have shewn to special advantage ac- 
companied with the red velvet and 
ermine robes, and contrasted with the 
large powdered wig of a Scottish su- 
preme judge. The portraits, how. 
ever, which we have met with are not 
successful. That (by Raeburn, we be. 
lieve) which has been often engraved, 
exhibits the good-humoured ponderosity 
of a rich farmer, devoid of those deeply 
indented lines, those traces of laborious 
valetudinarianism and nervous sen- 
sibility which the original possessed. 
The most remarkable features, it is 
true, were the rather aquiline nose 
and the prominent, bushy, black eye- 
brows, traits with which we frequently 
associate the notion of a stern temper; 
whereas his aspect wore the most un- 
equivocal expression of suavity. What 
Lavater would have said of it we pre- 
sume not to guess, never having been 
able to discover the rules of the sys- 
tem, if he really had one, on which 
that ingenious enthusiast proceeded. 
By the by, this physiognomist’s blun- 
der was indeed superlative, when, on 
receiving together the portraits of Im- 
manuel Kant, and a notorious high- 
wayman, without any names affixed, 
he detected all the philosopher’s traits 
in the robber, and decided that the 
amiable moralist of Konigsberg was 
one of the most vindictive miscreants 
who ever escaped the gallows. But, 
returning to Stewart’s physiognomy, the 
mouth usually indicated, as Layater 
would say, great seriousness, and even 
firmness; but on any emotion (of 
which he was easily susceptible), the 
lips quivered: moreover, the austere 
gravity was easily exchanged for a most 
benevolent smile. His dress, being of 
the old school, was always the same ; 
that is to say, a well-made and full 
suit of black, with powdered hair, and 
a very unpretending tie of a white 
neckcloth (in days when the neckcloth 
was an affair of deep and scientific 
consideration). His figure was stout, 
compact, and muscular. His habits 
were mostly those of an invalid; of 
which, more anon. 

How vividly awakes in our remem- 
brance the image of Dugald Stewart in 
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his best days, when he resided at the 
large old house already mentioned, to 
which he felt partial, because it stood 
retired from the noise of the street, and 
had its two or three old trees, in which 
the rooks had begun to build; and 
when they commenced their noise, in 
March and April, he delighted to 
imagine himself in the country. This 
disposition to avoid, if possible, the 
“ fumum et opes strepitumque” has 
always been a leading trait in studious 
men; but the quiet of the country 
seems especially and indispensably 
requisite for cultivating that peculiar 
vein of literary talent, that striving 
after an ideal of perfection as to har- 
mony of style and symmetrical ar- 
rangement, to which Dugald Stewart 
was always addicted. Compare his 
writings with the harsh, crude, and 
(however forcible) confused style of 
metaphysicians from whom he often 
drew his matériel, and we have a con- 
trast even more violent than that exist- 
ing betwixt an Italian air sung by 
Grisi, and the same notes as delivered 
by a street performer, assisted by pan- 
pipes and hurdy-gurdy. 

The house had been the town-resi- 
dence of Sir John Whitefoord of White- 
foord, an antediluvian baronet, of some 
note at Edinburgh, and was nowise 
improved since that dignitary left it; 
but it afforded ample, though rather 
gloomy, accommodation. In parti- 
cular, the professor had an excellent 
study on the first floor, where, sur- 
rounded by his world of books, he ela- 
borated his “* Elements,” lectures, and 
“philosophical essays ;” in turning 
every sentence of which he bestowed 
as much care, and felt as much enjoy- 
ment, as a poet in weaving the stanzas 
ofan original poem. For this kind of 
highly finished composition, it is re- 
quisite that mind and body should be 
toa certain pitch ¢oned and tuned, and 
the author must on no account be 
“put out of his way.”” A metaphysical 
train of thought is often sadly fragile 
and evanescent ; and, when once bro- 
ken, is not easily put together de novo. 
Par conséquent, no poet, however sen- 
sitive and addicted to the pleasures of 
an ideal world, could be more averse 
than Dugald Stewart to the system of 
conviviality and dissipation which used 
to prevail at Edinburgh from Christmas 
ull May. But, on the other hand, he 
was extremely hospitable at home, and 
would frequently invite to dinner young 
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students, whose acquirements and con- 
duct rendered them deserving of such 
honour — endeavouring, by hints and 
suggestions, rather than formal advice, 
to direct them in their labours and 
aspirations. In Stewart’s ordinary con- 
versation, the leading trait, as it has 
been observed of most other truly emi- 
nent men, was what the French un- 
translateably call abandon; and, like 
Sir Walter Scott, he so much abhorred 
colloquial controversy, that probably 
no stratagem would have succeeded in 
goading him to dispute. 

This distinguished metaphysician 
belonged to a class of authors who 
rarely appear in the world. To us it 
always seemed that his leading charac- 
teristic depended, in phrenological lan- 
guage, on the organ of ideality—in 
plainer terms, on an intense sensibility 
to notions of perfection. Almost any 
passage, whether in prose or verse, 
which was admirably expressed and 
highly finished, would move him even 
totears. Every season, during his mo- 
ral philosophy lectures, some favourite 
poetical quotations were introduced, 
in reading which his firmness always 
broke down. You perceived that he 
began with composure ; a friend could 
observe, also, that he knew his own 
weakness, and strove to guard against 
it—but in vain. The melody of the 
numbers, as he proceeded, infallibly 
touched his heart. He felt acutely that 
the sentiment was good, and the music 
perfect; drew down his bushy eye- 
brows frowningly, to conceal the tears 
that stood in his eyes, and either 
stopped altogether (at which there was 
usually an indication of sympathising 
applause by the students), or he con- 
cluded the passage inaudibly. One of 
the stanzas which puzzled him in this 
way (though he always got through it), 
was the following, from Beattie’s Min- 
strel, in which, essentially, there is not 
much, but the music, at least, is very 
beautiful ; 


“Oh, how can’st thou renounce the 
boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her votary 
yields — 
The warbling woodland, the resounding 
shore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of 
fields — 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even— 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bo- 
som shields, 
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And all the dread magnificence of Hea- 
ven — 

Oh, how. canst thou renounce, and hope 
to be forgiven ?” 

Of this class of mankind, having the 
organ of ideality, or sensibility to per- 
Jection, so fully developed, as we al- 
‘ready noticed, there have not been 
many ; and thes acquired distinction, 
less by original invention than by their 
propensity to remodel and amend the 
works of others. Pope adopted this 
method as a poet, and Dugald Stewart 
asa philosopher. Both improved the 
matériel afiorded by others, like al- 
chemists transmuting lead into gold. 
Both delighted in the mere task of 
composition, and could truly say, 
“ Labor ipsa voluptas est ;"’ yet nei- 
ther felt inclined for the additional toil 
of inventing an original basis. But, 
of this peculiarity, have we not another 
and far more illustrious example? Had 
Shakspere taxed his genius to invent 
new and unheard-of plots for his dramas, 
is it not probable that the vivida vis, 
the unparalleled power of improvement 
and transmutation which he has evinecd, 
might have been worn out and wasted 
unnecessarily? When he found an old 
canvass, or panel, with a conceptive 
outline already filled in, was it not 
wise to make this into a picture, 
instead of lavishing time and toil in 
preparing new materials, and inventing 
an entirely novel design ? 

It has been sensibly remarked by 
Lavater, in his Aphorisms, that if a man 
passes through life wholly without ene- 
mies, this alone is quite enough to 
prove that his own character is good 
for nothing. Even malice and envy, 
however, are soon disarmed by con- 
duct so irreproachable, and manners so 
unassuming, bland, and courteous, as 
those of Dugald Stewart. There was, 
on his own part, a disposition always 
to view things on the bright side, to 
make allowances for the faults of others, 
and steer clear of altercation, literary 
as well as colloquial. We do not sup- 
pose that he would have admitted him- 
self to be in the wrong, and agreed 
that black was white, in order to escape 
contention; but he was fortunately 
numbered among people, who, loving 
peace and tranquillity, are lucky or 
adroit enough to preserve it in the 
tenor of their lives. By his admirable 
tact and powerful eloquence, the Edin- 
burgh chair of moral philosophy be- 
came, without exception, the most dis- 
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tinguished in Britain, attracting young 
men of the highest rank from Oxford 
and Cambridge to finish their studies 
in the North. It was a situation exactly 
suited to his abilities, which, though 
not bornés, would lave been ill-adapted 
to a lectureship on any of the physical 
sciences. 


* * * 4 


By the very few who affected to 
understand German metaphysics, Du- 
gald Stewart was lavishly blamed for 
his determined aversion to Kantism, 
But let the question be considered, 
how on earth was the good professor 
to understand it? Of German he | 
scarcely knew one word. That lan- 
guage had never been fashionable in 
Scotland: there were no teachers, and 
hardly any books. The accidental cir- 
cumstance of Dr. Willich coming to 
Edinburgh, in consequence of which 
Sir Walter Scott acquired a knowledge 
of the works of Gocthe and Schiller, 
formed a solitary exception. A fourth 
edition of Kant’s principal work ap- 
peared in 1786 ; but no serious efforts 
had been made for the promulgation of 
its doctrines till the year 1812, when 
Mr. Stewart, feeling that decay of 
strength which many of his friends 
thought imaginary, had given up his 
lectureship, and lived in seclusion at a 
large country-house belonging to his 
friend the (late) Duke of Hamilton. 
And, at this period, what had been 
done for the cause of transcendentalisin 
in England? Coleridge only alluded 
to the subject in terms which increased 
mystification. In France, the sketches 
given were either superficial or obscure. 
But, it is true, Mr. Wingman’s quartos 
had appeared. Respecting them, Mr. 
Stewart was probably satisfied with the 
first glance. He was not called on to 
refute the system ; and to do so would 
have been a very troublesome task. 
Had he granted it even a partial ap- 
proval, or subjected it to a fair investi- 
gation, the consequence must have been 
an uprooting of many notions which 
had become essential to his very exist- 
ence. He must disturb the symmetry 
of that structure which for so many 
years he had been labouring to erect; 
and the feelings with which he regarded 
any such innovations probably resem- 
bled those of a nervous invalid, when 
told that he must give up his elbow- 
chair, to which he has been accustomed 
these forty years, and henceforth sit 
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holt upright in a straight-backed wooden 
setile. 

In all sagacious people, whether 
Whig or Tory, we suspect there exists 
the same instinctive aversion to boule- 
versement, the same mistrust of novel 
projects. Of this we remember a ridi- 
culous (but wholly unpolitical) instance 
at a grand dinner party, where “ all 
the talents” (such was the then fa- 
shionable phrase) of Edinburgh were 
assembled. On such occasions, there 
was not only a luxurious banquet of 
various courses, but usually a five 
hours’ sederunt over good wine after- 
wards. It happened that one of the 
wax candles (as candles will do) caught 
fire in the middle, which led Professor 
Playfair to remark that, in his opinion, 
a time would come when inflammable 
air would be used all over the world, 
in place of other materials for illumi- 
nation. This philosopher had just be- 
fore expressed his entire approbation 
of the Chateau Margot, a third magnum 
of which was then circulating ; and 
though in the mornings rather humdrum, 
was now inclined to be tolerably 
loquacious. 

Unanimons was the mirth excited 
by this bold dictum of the good, sim- 
ple-minded professor, who, though re- 
nowned for his lectures on natural phi- 
losophy, yet, as an experimentalist, 
yielded the palm to Dr. Hope, who 
filled the chemical chair. The Earl of 
L , at that time buoyant in spirits, 
and regarded as the facile princeps of 
northern Whigs, was the first to set up 
a loud laugh at Mr. Playfair’s opinion ; 
and, for want of better topics of dis- 
course, the joke was prolonged for half 
an hour. 

“* But, professor,” said his lordship, 
“ how are you to provide pipes and 
vessels that will contain your inflam- 
mable fluid? Air, I humbly suppose, 
is rather apt to leak.” 

“ There is no absolute objection why 
I should not,” replied the professor, 
* provided I find good workmen.” 

“ There would be some little diffi- 
culty, no doubt, in finding suitable 
workmen to make air-pipes and re- 
servoirs fitted for the.aérial wants of a 
large city,” oracularly observed Mr. 
Dugald Stewart. 

‘** All men are stupid, till they are 
duly instructed,” answered Mr. Play- 
fair, calmly. 

This, which the honest professor 
uttered with the most perfect good 
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humour and sincerity, was absurdly 
taken as a rebuff, a satirical retort 
aimed at Mr. Stewart ; and there arose 
another peal of laughter. 

“ Well, but let us consider the mat- 
ter a little further,” resumed the noble 
lord. You do, then, think it really 
possible to carry about your inflam- 
mable air in tubes, through all the 
ramifications which would be necessary 
in a great town, and in private houses, 
and you think there would be no leak- 
age of the fluid ?” 

“ Leakage, no doubt, there might be,” 
replied the undaunted professor ; “ and 
this is one of the most formidable diffi- 
culties to be guarded against. Because, 
for example, ifan inflammable air- pipe 
chanced to leak in a cellar, or close 
room, and one came into it afterwards 
with alighted candle, the gas, of course, 
would explode, and perhaps blow up 
the whole house.” 

A great roar of ironical mirth fol- 
lowed this quaint and frank confession 
on the part of the philosopher; and 
Mr. Stewart slyly expressed a hope 
that, when the inflammable air came 
into use at Edinburgh, it might not be 
made a government measure, and that 
no one should be compelled to use it 
against his will. He, for one, would 
beg to be excused admitting it into his 
house. 

The noble earl, willing to try how 
far the professor's obstinacy would hold 
out, started every other difficulty he 
could think of—how the pipes would 
be liable to clog up from the natural 
foulness of the gas, and how expensive 
would be the process of refining, &e. 
&c.; to all which Mr. Playfair opposed 
the same front of perfect calmness and 
imperturbability. There was another 
joke at the expense of the philosopher, 
who, on some one asking him whether 
he did not also think it would be pos- 
sible to discover the philosopher’s stone, 
answered briskly, and as any man of 
science might have done, that “‘ disco- 
veries equally unexpected had already 
been made, aud he saw no reason why 
it should not be considered quite as 
practicable to make gold as to make 
water.” Rather uncharitably, it was 
now concluded that Mr. Playfair’s rea- 
soning powers had been somewhat in- 
novated by the third magnum, At all 
events, not one of the party doubted 
that his plan of lighting towns with 
gas was quite as chimerical as the no- 
tion of making gold. 
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Of the amiable and accomplished 
individual thus introduced, it would 
be well to preserve some memoranda. 
He also belonged to a class of authors 
now become more and more rare. We 
have repeatedly mentioned Mr. Dugald 
Stewart's fastidiousness in composition, 
and his acute sensibility to perfection, 
but as a most careful and operose 
writer, Mr. Playfair was even more 
remarkable than his illustrious col- 
league, and, on system, would hardly 
answer a note of invitation to dinner 
without making a scroll copy. The 
effects of this laborious habit were par- 
ticularly marked in his contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review, where his arti- 
cles on science attracted even unscien- 
tific readers, merely on account of his 
extreme smoothness, clearness, and 
condensation of style. But in other 
respects the characters of Stewart and 
Playfair were widely different. Al- 
though an excellent critic of belles 
lettres, and delighting in works of fic- 
tion, the latter shewed but little imagin- 
ation. His fastidiousness was that ofa 
patient and scientific investigator, not 
of a poet ; and having less of morbid 
sensibility than Stewart, he was more 
frequently to be met with in convivial 
circles, good humouredly accepting in- 
vitations from which the moral philoso- 
pher’s love of quiet and retirement 
made him shrink. Lastly, he gave into 
a practice which Mr. Stewart had re- 
fused to adopt on any terms,— namely, 
admitted into his house young men of 
high rank as boarders and pupils, the 
most distinguished of whom was the 
present right honourable home secre- 
tary. 

Butto return. Mr. Dugald Stewart 
had always complained of infirm health, 
and unequal spirits; and he never re- 
covered the shock experienced by the 
death of his son, which occurred about 
the year 1810, aggravated by very 
needless self-reproaches for having led 
the young man to habits of severe 
study, to which his strength was un- 
equal. After this event, there arose in 
the professor's mind an unalterable 
wish to give up the labours of lecture- 
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ship, and spend the remainder of his 
days in retirement; which plan he at 
length effected, obtaining from the 
Duke of Hamilton the use of Kinneil 
House, beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Forth. Here he addicted 
himself to that system of literary oceu- 
pation, varied by long rural walks, in 
which he delighted, whilst his large 
mansion enabled him to entertain, 
without inconvenience, such chosen 
guests as were worthy to partake of his 
hospitality, The last volume of Philo- 
sophical Essays, and some biographical 
sketches, were all that he lived to 
finish. In these his wonted fastidious- 
ness of style was carried almost to 
excess. Sometimes a fortnight’s cor- 
respondence would be kept up about 
the modelling and remodelling of a 
single sentence in a proof sheet. Va- 
rious readings of the identical passage 
were produced, with suggestions of 
* D'Arcy and Maria” (Mrs. and Miss 
Stewart). Finally, the printcr was 
requested to end the matter, by taking 
which edition he liked best,—the 
original author not having been able to 
make up his mind ! 

It had been usual for Mr. Stewart's 
acquaintance to describe him as a 
malade imaginaire, and find fault with 
his retirement from public life, as being 
ill-judged, aud premature. But the 
result proved that his invalid feelings 
were not imaginary. His loss was 
deeply deplored by all who had access 
to know his real character; for no one 
was ever more free than Dugald Stew- 
art from that alloy of selfishness, irrita- 
bility of temper, and vanity, which has 
too often been found in combination 
with literary talent. In his friendships 
he was most sincere and steadfast, de- 
lighting in the success of contemporary 
authors who had attained a degree of 
popularity at which, indeed, he never 
aimed, and always ready to assist by 
his advice and influence the humbler 
aspirants, who had began to feel 

" how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar !” 
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Tue best part of education in England 
used formerly to be the nop. It made 
good scholars, brave soldiers, and ho- 
nest gentlemen: it acted upon our 
English youth in a manner the most 
gentle, the most wholesome, the most 
effectual. It was applied indiscrimi- 
nately, it is true; but were any the 
worse for it? Is there any man, of 
Eton or Westminster, who reads this, 
and can say that any part of him was 
injured by the rod-application? Not 
one? Is there any, to go a step fur- 
ther, who can say that he was not 
benefited? We pause for a reply. 
None? Then none has it offended. 
Blessings be on the memory of the 
rod! It is dead now: all the twigs 
are withered, all the buds have drop- 
ped off. It is a moss-grown and for- 
gotten ruin, sacred only to a few, who 
worship timidly at the shrine where 
their fathers bowed openly, who still 
exercise the rod-worship, and cherish 
the recollections of the dear old times. 


The critical rod, too, is, for the most 


part, thrown aside. This, however, 
was subject to more abuses than the 
scholastic rod (which was applied mo- 
derately only, and to parts where the 
defences against injury are naturally 
strong); critics were too fierce with 
their weapon, and did not mind where 
their blows hit. A poor, harmless 
fellow, has been whipped unto death’s 
door almost, when the critic thought 
that he was only wholesomely correct- 
ing him ; another has been maimed for 
life, whom fierce-handed _flagellifer 
had thought only to tickle. Such abuses 
came sometimes from sheer exuberance 
of spirits on the part of the critic (take 
the Great Professor, who, in fun, 
merely seizes on an unlucky devil, 
and flogs every morsel of skin off his 
back, so that he shall not be able to sit, 
lie, or walk, for months to come) ; 
sometimes from professional enthusiasm 
(like that which some great surgeons 
have, who cannot keep their fingers 
from the knife); sometimes, alas! from 
personal malice, when the critic is no 
more than a literary cut-throat and 
brutal assassin, for whose infamy no 
punishment is too strong. The proper 
method, finally—for why affect mo- 
desty, and beat about the bush ?’—i 


that particular method which we 
adopt. Ifthe subject to be operated 
upon be a poor weak creature, switch 
him gently, and then take him down. 
If he be a pert pretender, as well as 
an ignoramus, cut smartly, and make 
him cry out; his antics will not only 
be amusing to the lookers on, but in- 
structive likewise: a warning to other 
impostors, who will hold their vain 
tongues, and not be quite so ready for 
the future to thrust themselves in the 
way of the public. But, as a general 
rule, never flog a man, unless there are 
hopes of him; if he be a real male- 
factor, sinning not against taste merely, 
but truth, give him a grave trial and 
punishment: don’t flog him, but brand 
him solemnly, and then cast him loose. 
The best cure for humbug is satire— 
here above typified as the rod; for 
crime, you must use the hot iron: but 
this, thank Heaven! is seldom need- 
ful, not more than once or twice in the 
seven-and-thirty years that we our- 
selves have sate on the bench. 

Some such gentle switching as we 
have spoken of (mingled, however, with 
much sweet praise and honour for the 
meritorious) we are about to administer 
to the writers and draughtsmen for the 
Annuals of the present year. We had 
intended to pass them over altogether, 
having belaboured one or two of them 
twelve months since, had not the rest 
of the London critics, as we see by the 
advertisements, chosen to indulge in 
such unseemly praises and indecent 
raptures as may mislead the painters, 
authors, and the public, and prove 
the critics themselves to be quite 
unworthy of the posts they fill. Bad 
as the system of too much abusing 
is, the system of too much praising is 
a thousand times worse; and praise, 
monstrous, indiscriminate, wholesale, 
is the fashion of the day. The critics, 
for the most part, are down on their 
knees to authors and artists: every 
twaddling rhymester who fills a page 
in an Annual, and every poor dabbler 
in art who illustrates it, turn out to be 
a Raphael, a Byron the Second ; and 
the public—with respect be it spoken, 
in matters of art the most ignorant, 
the most credulous public in Europe 
— falls down on its knees in imitation 
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of the critic, and to every one of his 
prayers roars out its stupid amen.” 

Thus we have been compelled to re- 
vert to the Annuals, for there are dan- 
gerous symptoms of a return to the old 
superstition, and unless we cry out it 
is not improbable that the public will 
begin to fancy once more that the verses 
which they contain are real poetry, and 
the pictures real painting: and thus 
painters, poets, and public, will be 
spoiled alike. 

An eminent artist, who read those 
remarkable pages on the Annuals 
which appeared in this Magazine last 
year, was pleased to give us his advice, 
in case we ever should be tempted to 
return to the same subject at a future 
season. Ile had adopted the new 
faith about criticism, and was of opinion 
that it is the writer’s duty only to 
speak of pictures particularly, when 
one could speak in terms of praise; 
not, of course, to praise unjustly, but 
to be discreetly silent when there was 
no opportunity. This was the dictum 
of old Goethe (as may be seen in Mrs. 
Austin’s ** Characteristics” of that gen- 
tleman), who employed it, as our own 
Scott did likewise, as much, we do be- 
lieve, to save himself trouble, and 
others annoyance, as from any convic- 
tion of the good resulting from the 
plan. It is a fine maxim, and should 
be universally adopted—across a table. 
Why should not Mediocrity be content, 
and fancy itself Genius? Why should 
not Vanity go home, and be a little 
more vain? If you tell the truth, ten 
to one but Dullness only grows angry, 
and is not a whit less dull than before, 
—such being its nature. But when J 
becomes we — sitting in judgment, and 
delivering solemn opinions— we must 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth ; for then there is a 
third party concerned—the public —be- 
tween whom and the writer, or painter, 
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the critic has toarbitrate,and he is bound 
to shew no favour. What is kindness 
to the one, is injustice to the other, 
who looks for an honest judgment, and 
is by far the most important party 
of the three ; the two others being, the 
one the public’s servant, the other the 
public’s appraiser, sworn to value, to 
the best of his power, the article that is 
for sale. The critic does not value 
rightly, it is trae, once in a thousand 
times ; but if he do not deal honestly, 
wo be to him! The hulks are too 
pleasant for him, transportation too 
light. For ourselves, our honesty is 
known ; every man of the band of critics 
(that awful, unknown Wehmgericht, 
that sits in judgment in the halls 
of Recina) 1s gentle, though inex- 
orable, loving though stern, just above 
all. As fathers, we have for our duti- 
ful children the most tender yearning 
and love; but we are, every one of us, 
Brutuses, and at the sad intelligence of 
our childrens’ treason we weep—the 
father wiil; but we chop their heads off. 

Enough of apology and exposition 
of our critical creed ; let us proceed to 
business. 

Po * * * 

The Book of Royalty+ has the finest 
coat of all the Annuals, and ‘contains, 
by way of illustration, a number of 
lithographic drawings, by Messrs. 
Perring and Brown, gaily coloured 
with plenty of carmine, emerald green, 
and cobalt blue. The pictures are 
agreeable, though not very elaborate— 
perhaps because not very elaborate ; for 
the sketches of the above-named artists 
are far better than their pictures in a 
great book which is called Finden’s 
Tubleaux of the Affections,{ and in 
which Messrs. Perring and Brown have 
had every thing in their own way. 
Nothing can be more false, poor, or 
meretricious, than the taste character- 
istic of these productions, which consist 


* In matters of art, the public is entirely led by critics, or by names: for instance, 


in theatrical matters, what was the Kean mania of last season? The power ofa name 
merely. Why is the Olympic Theatre not so well attended during the absence of the 
fair lady who rents it?’ The performances are, if possible, better and smarter than 
ever; but the public has been accustomed to think Madame Vestris charming, and 
will have no other. Why was the opera of Barbara, at Covent Garden, the prettiest, 
the liveliest, the best acted piece, we have seen for many a day, unsuccessful—hissed 
even regularly? Because the public has a notion that Covent Garden is for tragedy 
only, and will not allow that it can produce a good musical piece, 

+ The Book of Royalty. Characteristics of British Palaces. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. The Drawings by W. Perring and J. Brown. London, 1839. Ackermann. 

t Finden’s Tableaux of the Affections. A Series of Picturesque Illustrations of 
the Womanly Virtues. From Paintings by W. Perring. Edited by Mary Russell 
Mitford, author of “ Our Village.” London, 1839. Tilt. 
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of female pages, in light pantaloons, 
dissolved in grief; Moorish ladies; 
Greek wives; Swiss shepherdesses ; 
and such like. They are bad figures, 
badly painted, and drawn, standing 
in the midst of bad landscapes; the 
whole engraved in that mean, weak, 
conventional manner, which engravers 
have nowadays,—in which there is 
no force, breadth, texture, nor feeling of 
drawing; but only that paltry smoothi- 
ness and effect which are the result of 
pure mechanical skill, and which a 
hundred workhouse-boys or tailors’ 
apprentices would learn equally well— 
better than a man of genius would 
do. But, what matters? ‘The beauty 
of certain English engravings is, that 
they are so entirely without character, 
that one may look at them year after 
year, and forget them always; espe- 
cially if a new set of verses appear 
every Christmas, being fresh illustra- 
tions of the old plates. 

The dumpy little Forget-Me-Not * 
opens with a very poor engraving, from 
a very poor picture by Parris, which is 
as flimsy as an engraving in the Petit 
Courrier des Dames, but not so au- 
thentic; and contains a dozen other 
pieces, of which ‘ Pocahontas,” by 
Middleton, and Nash’s “ Sir Henry Lee 
at Prayers,” are perhaps the best spe- 
cimens. This and the Friendship’s 
Offering + ave the last of the original 
Annuals: and a great comfort it is that 
the publishers and public have found 
out the mistake of size, and that the 
younger Annuals are in dimensions far 
more capacious than their fathers and 
mothers— young Jupiters, who have 
deposed the old paternal dynasty. 
Unable to say much for the pictorial 
part of the Forget-Me-Not, we are 
glad to find the literary contents much 
superior to many of the very biggest 
Annuals ; and quote a piece of an ad- 
mirable marine story, at which the 
reader cannot but be frightened : — 

** The lad performed his task, and gave 
the result to the mate, who was seated 
before his log-book.. ‘ Latitude, 3°6’ N.; 
longitude, 65° 20’ 5” E., sir,’ said he, as 
the captain slowly opened the door of his 
cabin, It was instantly closed with the 
utmost violence, and the startled appren- 
tice hurried away. 


Forget-Me-Not — Friendship’s O fering. 


“The dinner hour arrived, and the 
steward summoned his chief. No reply 
was given, till the mate repeated that the 
table was served, ‘I do not choose any 
dinner, Mr. Osborne,’ was the reply: 
‘ these warm latitudes take away my ap- 
petite. Let me have some soda-water,’ 

‘* The order was obeyed, and the soli- 
tary mate hurried over his meal in silence. 
The day passed on with its accustomed 
duties ; and, to the astonishment of every 
one, the captain appeared on deck with a 
more cheerful countenance than he had 
ever been seen to assume: he looked 
around and inhaled the cool breeze of 
the evening with apparent pleasure. He 
spoke kindly to the mate, and attempted 
to smile at the fine lad who had reported 
the progress of the ship. A gentle ripple 
curled against the sides of the vessel ; 
and there was almost an air of gladness 
throughout her inhabitants, as she skim- 
med the surface of the deep blue 
waters. 

‘* The next day, the mate, the appren- 
tice, and the captain himself, prepared 
to make their observations. The sun 
reached its meridian, and the latitude 
was worked ; the lad looked at the mate 
with astonishment—the latitude was the 
same as the day before. The quadrant 
dropped from the hands of the captain ; 
but, as Mr. Osborne picked it up, he said, 
‘ Perhaps we have had too much easting, 
sir; we will work the longitude.’ 

“« « Ah, true!’ said the captain. 

‘«« T am sure,’ said the helmsman, ‘ we 
have been steering N.E.by N. ever since 
yesterday.’ : 

« ¢ Hold your tongue,’ said the mate. 
He and the lad retired to the cuddy, 
and made their calculations; and the 
longitude proved to be the same as the 
day before. 

«There must have been some mis- 
take,’ said the mate ; ‘ but we must enter 
it as such, She seems to be going along 
nicely now, however. But so she did 
yesterday,’ thought he. ‘ What can be 
hanging over us? 

“No rest was taken by either master 
or mate the whole of that night: the lat- 
ter paced the deck, and the former the 
cuddy, throughout the dreamy hours ; 
and they met at breakfast without ex. 
changing a word. Noon approached ; 
and, as they took their stand, ‘ Now, my 
lad,’ said the mate to the apprentice, 
‘we have been steering due north all 
night, and I think we shall find some 
difference,’ 


* Forget-Me-Not: a Christmas, New Year, and Birth-day Present for 1839. 


London, Ackermann. 
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“« Again did the sun, with its dazzling 
brightness, reach the southernmost point, 
and again did the mate and the appren- 
tice look aghast at each other: the figures 
were the same; and yet the quadrants 
were in excellent order. The mate first 
recovered himself: ‘ For your life,’ said 
he, in a low voice, ‘ tell this to no man, 
but see what your longitude is, and come 
quietly into the cuddy with it, written on 
the edge of your quadrant. Again, I 
charge you not to utter a sound.’ 

« The lad sat down in a corner close 
to the door, and having performed his 
task, tremblingly presented it to the 
mate within, who was leaning his head 
upon his hand, as if buried in thought, 
but evidently knowing the result: he 
copied the figures into the log-book, left 
it open on the table, and quitted the 
cuddy with the apprentice. No sooner 
had they departed than the captain softly 
opened the door of his cabin, and, with 
stealthy pace, crept to the log: the same 
figures, three times repeated, saluted his 
eyes. A look of frenzied despair passed 
over his features ; then, clenching his fist 
and striking his forehead, he rushed back 
into his cabin. 

‘A deathlike stillness reigned upon 
deck ; the crew stared at each other with 
wondering and anxious looks ; the mate 
seemed to gasp for breath as he sadly 
leaned over the gangway; the sky was 
bright and clear, and. of that deep colour 
which is so beautiful between the tropics ; 
not another living thing was seen in the 
equally clear and blue ocean ; and that 
doomed vessel, with her twenty-six souls, 
seemed to be the only speck in the vast 
wilderness around. Five minutes more, 
and the captain rushed on deck in a 
frantic state: ‘ Crowd on all sail, Os. 
borne —let her stagger under it! By all 
the powers in Heaven, we will leave this 
accursed spot !’ 

** His orders were obeyed, and he 
himself lent a hand to facilitate their 
execution ; his hat fell off; his long 
black locks blew from his ample fore. 
head; his flashing eyes, his finely cut 
features, his muscular frame, seeming to 
possess superhuman strength ; his so- 
norous, yet melodious voice, resounding 
from stem to stern, seemed to fill the 
vault above. But, crowd as they would, 
they were now sensible that the vessel 
did not move. The sea became smooth 
as glass ; the canvass flapped listlessly 
against the masts: but still the ship did 
not roll as in a calm; she seemed to be 
out of the power of ordinary events. 

“* As the last rope was pulled, and the 
men could do no more, a loud ringing 
laugh was heard by every one; each 
thought it was his neighbour. A breeze 
passed over every wondering face ; and 
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still the sails flapped. But presently a 
small black cloud appeared in the horizon. 
‘ A white squall!’ said one of the men, 

‘¢* Take in all sail, stand by to cut the 
halliards,’ cried the mate, ‘ or we are 
lost !’ 

“¢ A white squall do you call it?’ 
said one of the men, sulkily. ‘ I call it 
a black one.’ 

“They looked round for the captain 
for orders, but he was gone ; and they 
heard his door close with frightful 
violence. 

‘‘ The black cloud came, and spread 
over a large surface immediately above 
the ship: it then opened, and two figures 
of frightful form descended from it, 
bearing between them a coffin, which 
they placed on the deck. One of them 
stationed himself by its side, with a huge 
hammer and several nails in his hand, 
and the other took the lid from the coffin. 
‘ Charles Osborne !’ exclaimed he. The 
mate advanced, and was laid in the coffin ; 
it was much too narrow for him, and he 
was rudely pushed upon the deck. 
Another and another was summoned hy 
name, till all the twenty-five had tried 
the dimensions : for some it was too 
short, for others too long; it was then 
too wide, or too slender in its propor- 
tions: but, as each took his station in it, 
the figure with the hammer and _ nails 
stood with uplifted hands, ready to strike 
and to close the victim within it. 

“Those who had clear consciences 
advanced with pale but calm counte- 
nances ; others trembled violently. Those 
who had much to repent of were con- 
vulsed, and big drops of perspiration 
stood upon their foreheads. ‘Lhese were 
so near fitting, that the figures grinned 
with delight ; they were even pressed 
down into the coffin, as if to stuff them 
in: but the demons, shaking their heads, 
violently tossed them out again, with an 
impatient gesture. 

“ At length the whole of the twenty. 
five had taken their turn; and, while 
they blessed their own escape, they 
anxiously fixed their eyes on the cuddy. ° 
door. 

“«« There is yet another,’ said one of 
the demons, in a hollow tone: Come 
forth, Ferdinand Conder !’ 

** With erect mien and ghastly smile, 
tse captain for the last time issued from 
his place of refuge, looking like a man 
who knew that his hour was come, but 
determined to meet his fate with firm- 
ness. He gave one look of affection at 
the mate, and quietly laid himself in the 
coffin. In an instant the lid was closed 
over him; nine nails were driven in, 
with one blow to each: and, taking the 
coffin in their arms, the figures ascended 
into the black cloud, which closed over 
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them. ‘The vessel seemed to rise out of 
the waters ; and as she returned to their 
surface with a mighty plunge, a tre- 
mendous rush and the word ‘ Murder’ 
were heard above. The cloud disap- 
peared, and all was still !” 


The first and most important fact of 
the Keepsake* is the binding. Han- 
cock’s India-rubber binding answers to 
a wonder, and displays the plates and 
the letterpress of the Keepsake as they 
never were displayed before: as for 
the latter, perhaps, the binding is a 
little too liberal towards it, for it com- 
pels one to read the text willy-nilly, 
and, of course, to grow angry over the 
silly twaddle one reads. How much 
better, in this respect, is the arrange- 
ment of the Forget-Me- Not; of which 
the copies before us will neither open 
nor shut, so cleverly has the binder ar- 
ranged it. But, “ revenons a nos 
Kipsicks.” In the frontispiece figures 
Madame Guiccioli, a clever engraving 
by Thompson, after Chalon the mono- 
polizer. Next follows :— 

2. “The Unearthly Visitant.” A 
beautiful picture, by Herbert ; engraved 
by Stocks. This picture is in the very 
best style of English art, carefully 
drawn, wellcomposed, graceful, earnest, 
and poetical; and we, the most ruth- 
less critics in the world, are pleased to 
say, “ Well done, Herbert !” 

3. “The Shipwreck.” A scene from 
Don Juan. By Bentley. 

4. * Maida.” By Miss Corbaux. 
Portraits, most probably. The child is 
pretty and graceful, like one of Sir 
Joshua’s, 

5. “ Mary Danvers.” Dyce. A 
charming, smiling, little girl, One of 
the very best figures that appear 
among the prints of the season. 

6. “The Tableau,” alias Beppo. 
Mr. Herbert never makes bad pictures, 
but this is not a very good one. 

7. “The Battle-Field.” Harding. 
Alp’s midnight interview with Miss 
Minotti, from the popular poem of the 
Siege of Corinth. Guns, ruins, horse- 
tails, moonlight, ghosts, and Turks. 
Not quite the best of Mr. Harding’s 
works. 

8. “Constantine and Euphrasia.” 
A picture, by E. Corbould, in the 
fiddle-faddle style. This picture re- 
presents Conrad carrying off Gulnare 
in the most milk-and-water manner 
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imaginable. The corsair has his right 
foot forwards, like Monsieur Albert ; 
and Gulnare, in his arms, smiles like 
Mademoiselle Duvernay. 

9. “The Reefer.” Chalon. One 
of Mr. Chalon’s pretty affectations. 
A young midshipman leans across the 
foretop-gallant yard, and turns towards 
heaven the largest pair of eyes ever 
seen. The dear little fellow’s collar is 
sadly rumpled, and his hair entirely 
out of curl. Sweet fellow! Pray 
Tleaven he don’t catch cold ! 

10. “ Mary of Mantua.” Miss 
Corbaux. A beautiful head, but a 
droll pair of hands. 

11. “Speranza appearing to Vane,” 
alias Manfred. Meadows. Oh, Mr. 
Meadows ! 

And this is the catalogue raisonné 
of the Keepsake gallery for the present 
year: an improvement, decidedly, on 
the last, containing, for the most part, 
better pictures, and of a better class. 
A great improvement, too, is in the 
size of the plates, which, since the first 
unlucky discovery of Annuals, have 
been expanding and expanding, until, 
at last, painter and engraver may hope 
for justice, and their hands need no 
longer be so miserably cramped as 
they have been. 

So much for the plates of the Keep- 
sake ; and now for the poetry and the 
prose. We have bestowed praise 
enough on Mr. Herbert’s “ Unearthly 
Visitors ;” a noble lady has composed 
the follewing verses to it :— 


“The grave hath opened now, and hath 
restored 
The lost, the loved, the lovely, and the 
adored, 
Death! thou’rt the awful, thou’rt the 
mighty Death ! 
And who but trembles at thy power be- 
neath ! 
But thou art not the almighty Death ; 
thou ’rt not— 
Despite thy mastery o’er ourtroubled lot— 
1 2 8 4 56 7 8 9 10 ll 
The unconquerable, the unconquered of 
12 13 
the earth. 
[A good liberal measure for a decasylla- 
bie line.] 
No! Praised be Heaven that called us 
this birth ! 
Love is the mightier! He thy bounds 
can break, 
And bid the slumberers from the tombs 
awake. 


et 





* The Keepsake for 1839, Edited by Frederick Mansell Reynolds, London. 
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What is this form, from thy dark realms 

set free, 

That looks a sovereign thing o’er Fate and 
Thee? 

That thus hath burst thy dull and dis- 
mal bound, 

With beauty beatific clad and crowned ? 

Ay! beatifically beauteous there 

She stands, than life more lovely far, and 
fair. 

Spirit to spirit the long parted meet, 

And solemnly, mysteriously, they greet. 

The world recedes; gray Time draws 
back in fear — 

Gray Time, a monarch and a master here, 

With all his shadowy years, that fleetly fly 

Before the presence of the Eternity : 

Before the Eternity that looks in light, 

From those calm eyes the spiritually 
bright. 

Earth’s son shakes off earth’s pain-sur- 
rounding things ; 

His soul soars proudly on unfettered 
wings. 

Spirit to spirit, the long parted meet, 

And solemnly, mysteriously they meet!” 


What can we say of these lines? 
They are “ beatifically beauteous,” and 
no mistake. One is puzzled to know 
whether they are the more clear in 
thought, or lucid in expression; one 
is puzzled, above all, to know why 
ladies will write such things, or editors 
of Annuals printthem. Here are some 
niore aristocratic 


STANZAS. 
By Lord J, Manners. 


** Most beautiful! I love thee, 
By thy eye of melting blue : 
In life and death I'll prove me 
Faithful, kind, and true. 


Most beautiful! I love thee, 
By the heart that now I give: 
O let my fond prayers move thee 
To bid me hope and live!” 
When it is recollected that the above 
lines were made by his lordship at six 
years of age, the reader will make 
every allowance for him ; had he been 
six years older we might have been in- 
clined to be severe. One more spe- 
cimen let us give, from a sweet tale 
by the Honourable Grantley Fitahar- 
dinge Berkeley, M.P., who says that, 
since he published an article in the 
Keepsake, in the year 1835 — 
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«‘T havé mingled much in the world, 
and, with a heart cold and storm-worn as 
the brow of Jura, sought out its asso. 
ciations, and affected to feel and be 
swayed by impulses and attachments, of 
which I only remembered the force ; but 
which remembrance enabled me to act the 
part, or feign a reality, sufficiently to make 
my fellow-creatures believe I was as gai- 
ly, as gregariously inclined as they were. 
Had the undisguised trath been known, 
I stood amid the pliant and breeze- 
swayed forest ofhumanity, as the blight- 
ed and lightning-struck oak rears its dry 
and unmovable limbs above the sur- 
rounding verdure of the wilderness ; 
stretching forth my arms, and pointing 
atone to that blessed sky, to which, as it 
is the home of all blessed souls, i deemed 
my own, my sweet, my fascinating spirit 
of the Wye had, in all her loveliness, 
departed !” 


O day and night! Bot he is a rare 
genius! Fancy the hero of the tale of 
the Honourable Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley standing “a blighted oak, 
amid the pliant and breeze-swayed forest 
of humanity !” “ with a heart cold and 
storm-worn as the brow of Jura!” 
“ rearing his dry and unmovable limbs 
above the surrounding verdure of the 
wilderness!” “ stretching forth his 
arms, and pointing alone to that bless- 
ed sky!” * * where dwells the kin- 
dred spirit of Bayes! This man— we 
speak it as a Niagara cataract of im- 
petuous emotion gushes softly from 
each eye, and an abysmal earthquake 
of storm-up-rooted feelings, and smoul- 
dering chaotic lava, heaves the tem- 
pestuous bosom —this is TnE man of 
the Annuals! Amid the desert of con- 
tributors he stands, a huge and lonely 
pyramid, in solitary greatness. Let 
the red simoom rage at his base, what 
cares he? Awe-stricken, the red 
simoom scuds screaming away, and 
the lustrous stars look calm upon his 
stalactitic apex! In a word (for if 
we were to keep the steam of our style 
crescendo, we might blow the Magazine 
and all Regent Street into atoms), as 
the Athenaum says, Mr. Berkeley 
“ may now take his place,” &c. &e. 
among the brightest spirits, &e. &e. 
of our time. 

There are three landscape annuals, 
as before. The Oriental,* with engrav- 
ings after sketches by Mr. Bacon ; the 


* The Oriental Annual. Containing a Series of Tales, Legends, and Ilistorical 
Romances. By Thomas Bacon, Esq., F.8.A. With Engrayings by W. and EF. 





Finden, from Sketches by the Author. London, 1839, Tilt. 
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Landseape,* which Mr. Holland has il- 
lustrated with Portuguese views; and 
the Pieturesque,t which contains an 
elaborate description of Versailles, with 
numerous engravings after Callow, 
Mackenzie, and Collignon. All the 
letterpress of these books merits ap- 
plause. Mr. Bacon tells pleasant 
Indian stories; Mr. Harrison has a 
store of Portuguese sketches and le- 
gends; Mr. Leitch Ritchie, finally, 
writes or translates a history of Ver- 
sailles, which alone will give the reader 
avery tolerable smattering of French 
history. Mr. Bacon is not, we pre- 
sume, artist enough to do more than 
sketch ; so Roberts, Stanfield, and 
others, have been employed to com- 
plete the drawings. Mr. Callow’s are 
capital designs for the Picturesque ; 
and Mr. Holland is a welcome addi- 
tion to the landscape painters. His 
drawings are not quite so glib and 
smooth as those from more practical 
hands ; but they are, perhaps, more 
like nature, and certainly less man- 
nered, than the excellent, though ex- 
aggerated, performances of some of the 
seniors in the art. 

Mr. Fisher has employed, as usual, 
the aid of L. E. L. to set off his old 
plates, many of which we recognise as 
having been shifted from a work pub- 
lished by Mr. Tilt into the Drawing- 
room Scrap-book{ and Juvenile§ ditto: 
not, however, that there is any harm in 
so doing ; for, luckily, such is the cha- 
racter of English art, such a beautifal 
vapidity pervades the chief portion of 
the pictures submitted to the public, 
that to remember them is a sheer im- 
possibility : we may look at them over 
and over again, year after year, Scrap- 
book after Scrap-book, and never re- 
cognise our former insipid acquaint- 
ances; so that the very best plan is 
this of the Messrs. Fisher, to change, 
not the plates, but just the names 


underneath, and make Medora into. 


Haidee, or Desdemona, or what you 
will, As for the poets, they are al- 
ways ready, and will turn you off a set 
of stanzas regarding either or every one 


* Jennings’s Landscape Annual; or, Tourist in Portugal. 
Illustrated by Paintings by James Holland. 
t Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1839. 


London. Longman. 


¢ Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1839. 


L,E.L. London. Fisher. 


§ Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book for 1839, 


Barton. London. Fisher. 
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of the characters with ingenuity never 
failing. 

Here, a propos, comes a letter which 
has been slipped into our box, written E 6 
on pink paper, in a hand almost ille- 
gible, without the aid of a magnifying as 
glass, smelling of musk, and signed 
“ Rosalba de Montmorency.” 

To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 

























































Sir,—In making you mes complimens 
empressés, allow me to state how flattered ; 
and proud I should feel if the accom- 
panying chansonnettes could appear in the 
pages of your Recueil. 

I have presented them, I confess, to the 
editors of one or two of the Keepsakes, 
in humble hope, that, amid the poetesses 
of our clime, the humble Rosalba de 
Montmorency might be permitted to rank 
—a wild flower amidst the gorgeous blossoms 
which form the dewy coronal that binds 
the lofty brow of the female Poesy of 
England! Say, sir, have I or have I not 
drunk of the Castalian cup? 

In almost the same words did I ad- 
dress myself to the editors of the An- 
nuals above hinted at. They replied not 
—responded not—answered not. In 
vain I have cast o’er their gilded und ils 
luminated page an eye of fever; my 
strains were not permitted to be heard in 
their erclusive temples, or swell the chorus 
of England’s aristocratic minstrelsy. 

Will you, sir, succour a damsel in 
distress! Yes, your true heart 1 know 
responds to the echo! Will you tell me, 
are not my stanzas as impassioned, ay, as 
Jashionable, as those of my gemmed or 
coronetted sisterhood, whose passion- 
songs twine round so many a page ? 

The idea of the little stanzas I enclose 
is not altogether new. A strain oft sung 
by vulgar mariners has, I kuow not how, 
come to my ears; and as I thought I dis 
covered in the coarse garment which en- 

velopes them some lurking gems of poesy, 
these 1 have extracted, and set them in 
more appropriate guise. Should you ac- 
cept them, ’twill be the proudest moment 
in the existence of 
Rosatpa DE Montmorency, 

P.S. My real name is Miss Eliza 
Slabber, Margaret Cottages, Buffalo 
Row, Hick’s Street West, Upper Cuttle 
Place, Camden Town; where, if vou 
write, please address.—E. 8. 





By W. H. Harrison, 

Loudon, 1839. Jennings. 
Versailles: by Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 

With Poetical Illustrations by 


By Agnes Strickland and Bernard a 
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My first is in the romantic - 
has been sung with much app 


—— Rouse, esquire’s, the Eagle Tavern, who shall be nameless. It is called 
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le, and City Road, and other fashionable as. 
ause at semblies, by a celebrated female vocalist 


The Battie-Axe Polacca. 


Untrue to my Ulric I never could be, 

I vow by the saints and the blessed Marie, 

Since the desolate hour when we stood by the shore, 

And your dark galley waited to carry you o’er, 

My faith then I plighted, my love I confessed, 

As I gave you the Barrir-axr marked with your Crest! 
Eleleu ! in the desolate hour ! 


When the bold barons met in my father’s old hall, 
Was not Edith the flower of the banquet and ball? 
In the festival hour, on the lips of your bride, 
Was there ever a smile save with THEE at my side? 
Alone in my turret I loved to sit best, 
To blazon your nanner and broider your crest. 
Eleleu ! in the festival hour! 


The knights were assembled, the tourney was gay! 

Sir Ulric rode first in the warrior-melée. 

In the dire battle-hour, when the tourney was done, 

And you gave to another the wreath you had won! 

Though 1] never reproached thee, cold, cold was my breast, 

As I thought of that parrrx-axez, ah! and that crest! 
Eleleu! in the dire battle-hour ! 


But away with remembrance, no more will I pine 
That others usurped for a time what was mine ! 
There’s a restivaL nour for my Ulric and me ; 
Once more, as of old, shall he bend at my knee ; 
Once more by the side of the knight I love best 
Shall 1 blazon his sanner and broider his crest. 
Tralala! for the festival hour ! 


The little turn from elelew in the first lar way of modern poets, I assure you. 
three stanzas to tralala in the last has Now follows a sprightly ditty. A French 


been admired very much, and is consi- _friend has kindly inserted several phrases, 
dered by judges as a beautiful alternation 


from grief to joy. Itis quite inthe regue shionable. It is called 


and the whole is pronounced quite fa- 


The Almacks’ Adieu. 


Your Fanny was never false-hearted, 
And this she protests and she vows, 
From the triste moment when we parted 
On the staircase at Devonshire House ! 
I blushed when you asked me to marry, 
I vowed I would never forget ; 
And at parting I gave my dear Harry 
A beautiful vinegarette ! 


We spent, en province, all December, 
And I ne’er condescended to look 

At Sir Charles, or the rich county member, 
Or even at that darling old duke. 

You were busy with dogs and with horses, 
Alone in my chamber I sat, 

And made you the nicest of purses, 
And the smartest black satin cravat! 


At night with that vile Lady Frances 
(Je faisois moi tapisserie) 
You danced every one of the dances, 
And never once thought of poor me! 
Mon pauvre petit ceur ! what a shiver 
I felt as she danced the last set, 
And you gave, oh, mon Dieu! to revive her, 
My beautiful vinegarette ! 
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Fisher’s Scrap- Book. 


Return, love! away with coquetting ; 
This flirting disgraces a man! 






And ah! all the while you’re forgetting 
The heart of your poor little Fan! 

Reviens ! break away from those Circes, 
Reviens for a nice little chat ; 

And I’ve made you the sweetest of purses, 
And a lovely black satin cravat ! 


There: Is it not the thing now? Per- 
haps you will like to see the vulgar 
ballad on which I have founded my 
strains? It is so paltry and low, that 
were it not for curiosity’s sake I really 
would not send it. 


** Still your 1'll wash, and your 
grog too I'll make.” 





Improper stuff! 
ashamed to write it. 


I am really almost 


Wapping Old Stairs. 
** Your Molly has never been false, she declares, 
Since the last time we parted at Wapping Old Stairs ; 
When I vowed I would ever continue the same, 
And gave you the ’nacco-nox marked with your name. 
When I passed a whole fortnight between decks with you, 
Did I e’er give a kiss, Tom, to one of the crew? 
To be useful and kind with my Thomas I stayed,— 
For his trousers I washed, and his grog too I made. 


Though you promised last Sunday to walk in the Mall 
With Susan from Deptford, and likewise with Sal ; 

In silence I stood your unkindness to hear, 

And only upbraided my Tom with a tear. 

Why should Sal or should Susan than me be more prized ? 
For the heart that is true it should ne’er be despised. 
Then be constant and kind, nor your Molly forsake ; 

Still your trousers I'll wash, and your grog too I'll make.” 


” * 


Although we do not agree with Miss 
de Montmorency as to the merits of 
the piece last quoted -- one of the sim- 
plest and most exquisite ditties in our 
language,— we are quite ready to ac- 
knowledge that her parodies are to the 
full as original and spirited as the chief 
part of the verses in the Annuals. 
Ilere, for instance, are some verses by 
a clever lady—a_ beautiful lady—a 
lady of rank, which we quote, because 
they have been quoted and admired 
by some of our contemporaries, 


*« The Letrilla. 
When the knight to battle went, 
Leaving her he loved so well, 
Ilow the maid grew pale and pined 
None might witness, none could tell. 
Weep! the while I sing! 


Through the gardens like a ghost 
All the evenings she would creep. 
Fears, not dreams, her pillow strew’d — 
Ah, that youth should fail to sleep ! 
Weep! the while I sing! 


Still she hoped —the tower would climb, 
Whence she saw him ride away — 
There to watch for casque and plume 
Glancing in the evening ray. 
Weep ! the while I sing ! 
VOL. NIX. NO, CIX. 


* * 


There she watch’d ; but tidings came — 
Wo is me !—by Moorish guile 
Fell the knight! A broken flower 
Marks her tomb in minster-aisle ! 
Weep! my song is done!” 


Weep! my song is done, indeed ! 
On the contrary, one is by no means 
sorry to arrive at the conclusion, and 
only weeps that the song should ever 
be begun. Miss Montmorency Slabber 
has quite as much pathos as the Span- 
ish “ Letrilla ;” and her pathetic refrain 
of “ Eleleu” to the full as touching as 
the burden of the latter ditty. We 
have chosen the words because they 
really are good and smooth, not from 
a desire to seizeupon the worst portion 
of the silly bits of clinquant strung to- 
gether, and called gems of beauty. It 
is a harmless, worthless little book, as 
ever was seen. All the pictures are 
poor. Except Dyce’s “ Signal,” and 
Cattermole’s “ Duenna,” not one is 
worth a penny. 

In Fisher’s Scrap-Book, Miss Lan- 
don has some pretty verses; and we 
give a set from the same publication, 
which shew that, among the annual 
contributors, at least somebody can 
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write good, honest, manly lines. Such 
verses are perfectly intoxicating, after 
so much fashionable milk and water. 


“ The Sack of Magdeburgh. 


When the breach was open laid, 
Bold we mounted to the attack : 

Five times the assault was made, 
Four times were we beaten back. 


Many a gallant comrade fell 
In the desperate melée there ; 
Sped their spirits ill or well, 
Know I not, nor do I care. 


But the fifth time, up we strode 
O’er the dying and the dead ; 
Hot the western sunbeam glow ed, 

Sinking in a blaze of red. 


Redder in the gory way 
Our deep-plashing footsteps sank, 
As the cry of ‘Slay! slay! slay!’ 
Echoed fierce from rank to rank. 


And we slew, and slew, and slew — 
Slew them with unpitying sword : 
Negligently could we do 
The commanding of the Lord? 


Fled the coward — fought the brave, 
Wailed the mother—wept the child; 
3ut there did not ’scape the glave 
Man who frowned, or babe who smiled. 


There were thrice ten thousand men 
When the morning sun arose ; 

Lived not twice three hundred when 
Sunk that sun at evening close. 


Then we spread the wasting flame, 
Fanned to fury by the wind; 

Of the city, but the name — 
Nothing more — is left behind ! 


Hall and palace, dome and tower, 
Lowly shed and soaring spire, 
Fell in that victorious hour 
Which consigned the town to fire. 


All that man had wrought — all —all— 
To its pristine dust had gone ; 

For, inside the shattered wall, 
Left we never stone on stone. 


For it burnt not till it gave 
All it had to yield of spoil : 
Should not brave soldadoes have 
Some rewarding for their toil ? 


What the villain sons of trade 
Earned by years of toil and care, 
Prostrate at our bidding laid, 
sy one moment won, was there. 


There, within the burning town, 
*Mid the steaming heaps of dead, 

Cheered by sound of hostile moan, 
Did we the joyous banquet spread. 
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Laughing loud, and quafling long, 
With our glorious labours o’er : 
To the sky our jocund song 
Told the city was No more.” 


The reader knows the name that is 
signed to these verses—that of the 
Standard-bearing Doctor: not Gifford, 
the learned Doctor; not Southey, the 
polyglot Doctor; not Bowring, the 
encyclopedian Doctor; not Dennis— 
THE Doctor, in short, and long life to 
him !—the man who reads, writes, and 
knows every thing, and adorns every 
thing of which he writes—even [lomer. 
Modesty forbids us to mention his 
name; but it hangs to the end of 
certain translations from the Odyssey, 
to which we refer the public, and 
which may be found in this very 
Magazine. 

And now, after the Doctor's fierce 
lyrics, let us give some of Mr. Milnes’s 
stanzas ; which ought to have appeared 
among the other extracts from the 
Keepsake, but that they are fit for 
much better company. 


** SONG. 


By R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P. 


I wandered by the brook-side, 
I wandered by the mill ; 

T could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still ; 

There was no burr of grashopper, 
No chirp of any bird ; 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


I sat beneath the elm-tree, 
I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid ; 
For I listened for a footfall, 
I listened for a word ; 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


He came not—no, he came not! 
The night came on alone, 

The little stars sat one by one, 
Each on his golden throne ; 

The evening air past by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirr’d ; 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


Fast, silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood be hind : 
A hand was on my shoulder 
I knew its touch was kind: 
It drew me nearer, nearer — 
We did not speak a word ; 
But the breathing of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard.” 
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Kissing, actually ! Ob, Mr. Milnes, 
you naughty, naughty man! 

* * * Ed & 

The diversion made by Miss Slabber 
has occupied us so long, that we are 
obliged to bring our remarks abruptly 
to a close, with the briefest possible 
notice of the remaining Keepsakes. 
The Amaranth* is remarkable for the 
very bad engravings it contains, and 
the excellence of its literary depart- 
ment. The Children of the Nobility + 
contains Landseer’s beautiful picture of 
Miss Blanche Fgerton, and no more. 
In the Book of Beauty,{ most espe- 
cially to be admired is the most beau- 
tiful, smiling, sparkling Duchess of 
Sutherland; Lady Mahon, who looks 
beautiful, gentle, and kind ; and Lady 
Powerscourt, whose face and figure 
seem to be ‘modelled from Diana and 
Hebe. Oh, Medora, Zuleika, Juana, 
Juanina, Juanetta, and Company !—oh 
ye of the taper fingers and six-inch 
eyes! shut those great fringes of eye- 
lashes, close those silly coral slits of 
mouths. Avaunt ye spider-waisted 
monsters! who have flesh, but no 
bones, silly bodies, but no souls. 
And ye, O young artists! who were 
made for better things than to paint 
such senseless gimcracks, and make 
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fribble furniture for tawdry drawing- 
room tables, look at Nature and blush ! 
See how much nobler she is than your 
pettifogging art!—how much more 
beautiful Truth is than your miserable 
tricked-up lies. More lovely is she 
than a publisher's bill at three months 
—a better pay-mistress in the end than 
Messrs. Heath, Finden, and all the 
crew. The world loves bad pictures, 
truly ; but yours it is to teach the 
world, for you know better. Copy 
Nature. Don’t content yourselves with 
idle recollections of her—be not satis- 
fied with knowing pretty tricks of 
drawing and colour—stand not still 
because donkeys proclaim that you 
have arrived at perfection. Above all, 
read sedulously Rincrna, who watches 
you with an untiring eye, “ and, whe- 
ther stern or smiling, loves you still.’’ 
Remember that she always tells you 
the truth—she never puffeth, neither 
deth she blame unnecessarily. Re- 
collect, too, that the year beginneth. 
Can there be a more favourable oppor- 
tunity to pour in with your subscrip- 
tions ? 

One word more. Thank Heaven, 
the nudities have gone out of fashion ! 
—the public has to thank us for that. 
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ss said, of late, 


To feast the learned his funds would fail ; 
But men of science calculate, 
They do not sup by Gunter’s scale. 


If tea and teapots ruin brought, 
Why need our honest King-qua§ fret? 
For sure the country (as it ought) 
Would pay the poor Hong-merchant’s|| debt. 


Clarence of old (as Shakspeare says) 
In butt of wine would drowned be ; 
The modern scene, alas! displays 


S——- himself a butt for tea! 


* The Amaranth : 
distinguished Writers, and edited by T. 


F.R.S. 


a Miscellany of Original Prose and Verse, contributed by 
kK. He orvey. 
t Portraits of the Children of the Nobility. 


London, 1859. Baily. 
A series of highly finished Engrav- 


ings, executed under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath, from Drawings by 


Altre «1 E. Chalon , Esq. a 


With Iustrations in Verse by distinguished Contributors. 
Long man, 
t Heath’s Book of Be ‘auty for 18: 39, 


Second Series. London, 1859 


London. J ongman. 


§ The name of a late bankrupt Hong-merchant, 


|| See one of H, B,’s last, and best. 


Edwin Landseer, Esq. R.A,, and other eminent Artists ; 


Edited by Mrs, Fairlie. 
Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 


Vide Times, Dec. 3. 
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CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH ON MANNERS, FASHIONS, AND 
THINGS IN GENERAL. 


“ Fluellen. It is not well done, mark you now, to take tales out of my mouth ere 
it is made an end and finished.” —Suaxsrenr, Henry V. 


Noruinc but the generous and phi- 
lanthropic wish to save the world from 
being bored to death, could well in- 
duce any one to write an article on 
conversation. When the meaning of 
every word is influenced by the tone of 
voice in which it is uttered, and every 
sentence qualified by the gesture, look, 
and attitude of the speaker, no work 
short of a thousand folio volumes can 
possibly do full justice to the subject. 
But if we cannot remedy the evil at 
once, and slay the Briareus of twaddle 
at a single blow, must we therefore sit 
still with arms across, submit quietly 
to the tortures which are destroying us, 
and bless, like martyred saints, the 
very hands that turn the wheel and 
stretch the rack. Perish the thought; 
if we cannot write a thousand volumes, 
we can help, at least, to render folly 
perceptible to the meanest capacities ; 
and the pensive public will do well to 
recollect that hundreds, who could not 
themselves detect silly and impertinent 
affectation, are ready enough to point 
the finger of scorn against it the mo- 
ment abler hands have exposed it to 
general view. 

And first, let it be fairly understood, 
as an indisputable rule, that no man 
can ever shine in conversation unless 
he possesses a complete mastery over 
his tongue: the power of silence is the 
first requisite to pleasant discourse, 
and who cannot be silent has no bu- 
siness to speak. Of course, I do not 
mean the dull, ignorant, sulky, or su- 
percilious silence, of which we see 
enough, in all conscience; but the 
graceful, winning, and eloquent silence 
—the silence that, without any de- 
ferential air, listens with polite atten- 
tion, —is more flattering than compli- 
ments, and more frequently broken for 
the purpose of encouraging others to 


speak, than to display the powers of 


the owner. You must also be able to 
give a polite rebuke by silence; that 
is, when foolishly interrupted by some 
interminable talker, your silence, the 
moment the interruption is decidedly 
marked, should say, “ You perceive 


that I know what good manners are, if 
you do not.” Till the publication of 


the thousand volumes already men- 
tioned, tact must decide the appli- 
cation both of words and silence; but, 
as a general rule, we may safely assert 
that, except in cases of mere raillery, 
or of casting fancy bubbles in the air, 
no one should ever, under penalty of 
being deemed a bore, ignorant of the 
first rules of society, interrupt another 
in discourse, however trifling, or an- 
swer when the discourse is addressed 
to another person. If every body 
knows this, as you may possibly think, 
the greater shame it is that so few will 
practise it. 

There is another point that should 
be fairly understood by all who walk 
at large in the world, and that is, a 
true perception of the small quantity of 
knowledge men are really endowed 
with. We live, no doubt, in that age 
of intellect, an age when more persons 
have been birched into the arts of 
reading and writing, than in any other 
age ever recorded; and yet, with all 
these advantages, how few people do 
you see who can do any one thing 
even tolerably well, or who possess a 
fair share of what a young lady —and 
young ladies are the only philosophers 
I ever quote,—once termed common 
savoir. The truth is, that rudeness is 
the only art in which the mass of men 
can attain to any degree of proficiency ; 
a discovery which I look upon as one 
of the greatest yet made in the phi- 
losophy of manners. It is idle to 
assert that we all know men can be 
rude if they like; millions, indeed the 
world at large, know no such thing, 
for if they did, we should not see such 
hosts of persons seeking renown, ho- 
nour, and distinction, by various 
shades and degrees of mere imper- 
tinence. Look at the exquisite, the 
vapid exclusive; are they not ab- 
solutely rude and ill-bred in common 
intercourse, unless when speaking to 
those whom they know, or believe, to 
be their superiors in wealth or station? 
And would such persons, who are often 
of respectable rank, fall into such silly 
errors, if they were really conscious 
of the facility of rudeness, and knew 
that every vulgar blockhead could be 
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as rude as themselves? Perhap you 
will say that such persons are only 
skilfully and elegantly rude, and al- 
ways, under a varnish of exterior po- 
liteness, purposely transparent indeed, 
but always strong enough to shelter 
them from the consequences or re- 
proaches of direct impertinence. This, 
indeed, is often the case, and the of- 
fenders, instead of being looked upon 
as clever fellows —the character to 
which they aspire,—should be set 
down as regular sneaks, “ willing to 
wound, and yet afraid to strike ;” as 
gentlemen, indeed, to whose seat of 
honour a toe might be applied without 
the least inconvenience. 
Notwithstanding the praise just be- 
stowed upon silence, it must be ex- 
plained, nevertheless, that there are 
also various modes of being silently 
rude. There is the rude silence of 
disdain, of not hearing, of not even 
deeming your words worth attending or 
replying to. These are minorand mere 
passive modes of impertinence; the 
direct and active sort of silent rude- 
ness, is to listen with a fixed and at- 
tentive stare on the speaker, and with- 
out any necessity of raising the eye- 
brows —for that might be precarious — 
shew your utter amazement that any 
one should think of thus addressing a 
man of your rank, wealth, genius, or 
greatness. There are, of course, va- 
rious styles and degrees in all these 
modes of impertinence; but they all 
originate in the same cause—ignorance 
of the real facility of being rude, and a 
wish to acquire distinction by such 
practices: but no man who can ac- 
quire distinction by good manners, 
ever strives to acquire it by bad ones. 
When formerly speaking of affect- 
ation, I explained to you that women 
were in general far less affected than 
men; in regard to the rudeness, how- 
ever, resulting from a wish to be 
thought superlatively grand or fine, 
they sometimes equal the silliest dan- 
dies in the land, particularly when ad- 
dressing their own sex: they are more 
merciful towards ours, particularly to- 
wards us soldadoes ; and I recollect one 
of the haughtiest heiresses on the turf 
changing her tone towards a gentle- 
man, from the altissimo surpriso to the 
most charming friendliness, merely 
from having the simple words, “ one of 
the Fraserians” whispered into her ear. 
As rudeness is not my present theme, 
I cannot stop to describe the thousand 
different modes in which it shews it- 
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self in polite society; for the tone of 
voice in which the most commonplace 
thing is uttered, and the manner in 
which the simplest thing is done, may 
alter the character of the words or 
action from ordinary courtesy to ex- 
traordinary rudeness. The ejacula- 
tions “ah!” * ha!” the word “indeed,” 
if at no time to be recommended, are, 
at least, harmless in themselves; yet 
nothing is easier than to give them, 
by application and intonation, an of- 
fensive, and even insulting meaning. 
And yet you meet men, who would not 
like to be called simpletons, very proud 
of their fancied skill in handling the 
“ah!” and the “ha!” Ihave often 
wished to see such coxcombs answered 
witha “bah!” But even this must be 
qualified to some extent, for there are 
defensive ejaculations as well as of- 
fensive ones; and the “ah” may some- 
times be used with effect on the de- 
fensive. The words “ indeed,” “ cu- 
rious,” “ how strange,” “ how very sin- 
gular,” are all good defensive terms, — 
shields to arrest the progress of a bore, 
and prevent you from adding fuel to 
the flame, by entering into the subject 
of some tedious disquisition, or still 
more tedious tale of wonder. Still you 
will observe that these defensive terms 
are not very polite, only necessity has 
no law, and they are, of course, better 
than silence and inattention. You 
will do well to attend to the hint, and 
check your tongue, and shorten your 
visit, the moment such sounds strike 
upon your ear. 

Another safe, and not unusual mode 
of being rude, is to collect and have at 
command, all the set phrases used by 
vulgar persons, in order to say what they 
fancy very sharp and severe things,—to 
silence some one, perhaps, who is at- 
tracting more attention than falls to the 
share of the vulgarian himself. Sucha 
man shall break in upon the most harm- 
less conversation with ‘ I think, sir, you 
lie under a mistake.” If any remark 
is made on the expression, he shelters 
himself behind the plain, inoffensive 
meaning of the words, and refers you, 
with exulting coolness, to Jolinson’s 
Dictionary: be has shewn himself 
coarse and ill bred, but thinks that his 
rudeness, of which he is conscious 
enough himself, has been mistaken by 
others for sharpness and wit. There 
are a thousand phrases of this kind, 
with which a certain class of persons, 
mostly of an envious disposition, al- 
ways provide themselves, <A single 




































































































































































sentence uttered in sucha spirit, should 
blackbal! a man out of good society. 

** But, to the subject, Captain Saber- 
tash!” I think I hear the impatient 
reader exclaim. “We all wish to 
shine in conversation, and are anxious 
to learn how.” You are, are you? 
And do you know how much you 
have to learn beforehand? If not, I 
will tell you. I have no wish to con- 
demn the pensive public to eternal 
silence, but must inform them that it 
is not so easy to shine in conversation 
as many may suppose. Fluency of 
tongue, and a little modest assurance, 
though very well for imposing on the 
unwary, go but a littke way when you 
have to do with those who are really 
worth pleasing. What figure will a 
person cut in elegant and educated 
society, whose thoughts have never 
been engaged on any but mere eating 
and drinking matters; who has never 
reflected upon life, men, and manners ; 
whose mind has never turned to a 
contemplation of the works and won- 
ders of nature; and who, in the events 
of his own time, has not seen the 
results of the many deeds of sorrow, 
shame, greatness, or glory, that crowd 
the pages of the world’s variegated 
annals? Whoever would take a share 
in polite conversation, must, at least, 
be well versed in the philosophy of 
life, and possess a fair acquaintance 
with general and natural history, geo- 
graphy, and the outlines of science. 
And though he need be neither a poet 
nor an artist, he must be well read in 
poetry, and acquainted with the fine 
arts; because it is only by their study 
tliat taste can be cultivated, and fancy 
guided : a familiarity with the fine arts 
is necessary, in fact, in order to give 
him a perception of the sublime and 
the beautiful, the very foundation from 
whence our emotions of delight must 
arise. 

Any man who attempts to take a 
share in conversation, without possess- 
ing the trifling acquirements here men- 
tioned,—for I have said nothing about 
learning of any kind, — will assuredly 
cut an indifferent figure. By merely 
uttering words, saying nothings for the 
purpose of annihilating silence, so to 
express myself, he only lowers himself 
in his own estimation, and seldom im- 
poses upon others. If you cannot do 
better, just hold your tongue, and 
some one may, perhaps, be charitable 
enough to say that you are not so silly 
as you look, 
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In society, we must have neither 
long dissertations, nor mathematical de- 
monstrations ; if people will not under- 
stand short and simple accounts or 
explanations, let them just remain in 
ignorance. As little do we tolerate 
puns, epigrams, or play upon words, 
unless introduced with a degree of 
tact and delicacy which it is almost 
hopeless to expect. No opinion must 
ever be assailed, or defended, with 
warmth; three or four neatly turned 
sentences, of four or five words each, 
uttered in a light and easy tone, is the 
utmost extent of indulgence that can 
be granted. As to arguments, they 
are entirely out of the question ; and 
pounding in a mortar is too mild a 
death for any one attempting to bring 
on, or maintain an argument in com- 
pany. Make ita rule, indeed, never 
to argue, except pen in hand ; it is not 
only de tres mauvais ton, but absurd 
also; for unless at the bar, where the 
judge secures you a hearing, how can 
you expect to find listeners? Even the 
Speaker of the House of Commons is 
powerless in such cases. 

In society, the object of conversation 
is, of course, entertainment— for we 
must not pretend to speak of in- 
struction,— it must, therefore, be adapt- 
ed to the circle in which it is carried 
on, and must be neither too high nor 
too deep for the party at large, so that 
every one may contribute his share, 
just at pleasure, and to the best of his 
powers. Every man in the land has 
been told a thousand times over that 
he must not speak too much of his 
own sweet self, and yet we constantly 
see people tumbling headlong into this 
grossand glaring error; thus broadly dis- 
playing, to all the world, the wretched 
selfishness of their nature, and their utter 
inability to think of any thing but self, 
self, self. This egotism always fails in 
its object; the plan is to make others 
delighted with themselves, and then I 
will engage that they shall be delighted 
with you. On the other hand, you 
must take care not to overact your 
part, not to be meanly deferential, or 
oppressively polite, for nothing is so 
unpleasing —I could almost say, of- 
fensive — to men of sense and feeling, 
and even women dislike to be troubled 
at every turn by an excess of attention 
to lcs petits soins. This is the error 
that Frenchmen constantly fall into 
when they wish to be particularly 
polite; a thing that rarely enough 
happens indeed to the gentlemen of fa 
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jeune France, wuless when, in some 
‘shape or other, they are in pursuit of 
the ready. Now, do not flatter your- 
self that I have done; you are not yet 
dismissed from squad drill, and far 
from being able to take your place in 
the battalion of good society : attention, 
therefore. 

Besides the acquirements already 
specified, there are also a number of 
qualities essentially necessary for en- 
abling a man to join with advantage 
even in an ordinary conversation. He 
must be good tempered, cheerful, pa- 
tient, observant of the looks, words, 
and tones of the company; he must 
be able to repress the bore, and draw 
out the reserved, and possess an easy 
and well modulated voice, neither loud, 
coarse, harsh, nor grating. Above all, 
he should beable to smile without effort, 
or contortion of the face and muscles; 
and yet, how few are there who can 
smile with beauty, and with a total 
absence of all that is feeble, false, or 
little in our nature! And how seldom 
do we really hear a manly voice 
unshaded by the betraying sounds 
that spring from feelings which the 
speaker would gladly hide in the 
darkest recess of his bosom! The an- 
cient sage who wished to have a win- 
dow placed in the breasts of men, in 
order that their hearts might be laid 
open to inspection, must have lived in 
the darkness of a hermit’s cell; for 
had he lived in the world, he must 
have seen that every look, word, and 
gesture betrays, to ordinary observ- 
ation, the heart, mind, and temper, of 
a feeble child of clay; but, by “ gazing 
on ourselves grown blind,” most of us 
are, for wise purposes, perhaps, ren- 
dered unable to perceive the beam in 
our neighbours’ eye. Once dispas- 
sionate, however, and freed from the 
mist cast before us by the thousand 
follies and prejudices of society— once 
the lord, instead of being the slave, of 
pride, malice, envy, avarice, and un- 
charitableness,—and then what a scene 
is presented to the view! Itis a sight 
worth fighting for, even if the battle 
must be waged against the tawdry 
goddess of modern fashion, or against 
the spirit of tuft-hunting, the real 
spirit of the age, the other spirits — 
such as those of reform, philanthropy, 
patriotism, and liberality, being only so 
Many phantasmagoria goblins conjured 
up for some momentary and special 
purpose. 

The proper management and modu- 
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lation of the voice is a point to which 
I would particularly call the attention 
of all young ladies; for a fine and 
melodious voice makes the heartstrings 
vibrate to their very core. This can 
only be done, however, by a certain 
degree of confidence, and by a total 
absence of affectation ; for uncertainty, 
agitation, and striving for effect, are 
always ruinous to the voice of the 
speaker, which is constantly running 
against breakers or getting on flats. I 
am confident myself, that temper and 
disposition are far more generally and 
more perfectly marked by the voice 
and manner of speaking, than we are 
disposed to allow. The thin small 
voice is the most difficult to manage, 
as it is liable to degenerate into shrill- 
ness; and ladies who have this kind 
of voice must keep strict guard over 
their tempers, when within hearing of 
any one on whom they wish to make 
a favourable impression: for the very 
idea ofa shrill-voiced scold makes us 
put our hands to our ears. But, with 
a sweet temper, a pretty little harmo- 
nious voice is pleasing enough. The 
very deep-toned voice, again, though 
very effective when well controlled, 
has great difficulties ; for, unless backed 
by kind, cheerful, and airy feelings, by 
that bright “spirit which is always 
gladness,” it is liable to fall into a 
coarse, rude, and vulgar tone, and 
should never be heard except at times 
of brilliant sunshine. The owners of 
such voices should never think of 
getling angry, nor even saying what 
they fancy sharp or severe things. 
Dick Pendulum, our adjutant, jilted 
a young lady three days before the in- 
tended wedding, merely on account of 
her voice. Miss Trombone was not 
only a fine-looking girl, but a clever 
one also ; and the pair had, like most 
other pairs, got on extremely well dur- 
ing the courtship, while all was sun- 
shine, till three days before marriage, 
when Dick, on ascending the stairs, 
heard the lady scolding a servant about 
the non-arrival of a bonnet, or some 
such mighty matter. Astonished at 
this new altitude of the well-known 
dulcet tones, the adjutant halted, as at 
the colonel’s own word of command, 
listened at attention for the space of 
one pendulum vibration, and then, 
going to the right about, hurried out 
of the house, and never stopped till he 
got fairly within the barrack-gate, 
when he immediately sent the orderly 
sergeant, with his best compliments to 
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the family, to declare the match off al- 
together. In Ireland, where this hap- 
pened, a half-pay ensign is often looked 
upon as no indifferent catch, so thata 
full-pay adjutant was not to be given 
up without a struggle. Lawyers were 
called in; but, willing as they were to 
take up the cause, they were forced to 
resign it, protesting that no jury in 
Tipperary would declare the lady heart- 
broken while her voice remained whole. 

On the other hand, I know a lady 
who is greatly admired for this very 
description of voice; though the cir- 
cumstance of its being in harmony 
with other advantages tends, naturally, 
to make it more strikingly pleasing. 
The lady is a blue of the deepest die, 
whose petticoats, as so rarely happens, 
conceal entirely the colour of her stock- 
ings. She is tall, has high features, and 
is of high family, and has a cheerful 
and amiable disposition, which always 
gives music to the voice and grace to 
the foul ensemble. I-therefore recom- 
mend to all ladies, with double-bassed 
voices, to act up to this model as much 
as possible. 

If you chance to meet a lost love of 
mine,—one on whose face and figure 
nature has written “ lady,’—who has 
large blue eyes,—whose full, mellow, 
clear, and silver-toned voice, tells not 
merely of the high and generous spirit 
so congenial to the soul of woman, but 
of the gentler feelings of the heart also, 
—who loves to flirt, dance, and be 
gay,—can be grave if necessary, and 
has a tear for others’ wo more readily 
than a sigh for her own,—who sings 
like a siren, and plays on the harp with 
the grace of all the Graces :— if her you 
see, then I say, beware; for it is when 
danger comes through the ear, as wellas 
through the eye, that real, deep, and 
lasting impressions are made. The world 
pretend to laugh at me for having asked 
such a girl nine times; wishing to have 
it believed that a captain of the Royal 
Grenadiers could receive nine refusals. 
Simpletons! do they not know that 
her equal would be worth asking a 
hundred times? What think you of 
a set of boobies strutting about like 
turkey-cocks,— regular bubbly-jocks, 
as we say, in Scotland,—swelling with 
magnificent pride, and declaring that 
they would perish rather than again 
condescend to ask a girl who had re- 
fused to fly into their arms on the first 
intimation of their willingness to receive 
ler? Such heroes make no allowance 
for doubts, fear, delicacy, and hesitation, 
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and do not know that a girl, worth ask- 
ing once, is worth asking a hundred 
times, unless she shews the cloven foot 
by the manner of her refusal ; for it is 
not every one that can give a really 
graceful refusal. I have been refused 
a hundred times, and, fortune willing, 
intend to be refused a hundred times 
more. If not, I shall at least get a 
pretty, dashing wife instead, which will 
be some atonement. Is Miss Contts 
Burdett engaged yet? 
I recollect making half-and-half love 
to a young lady for some time, who 
had the sweetest and most melodious 
voice that ever, perhaps, fell upon the 
heart of man; and which, I may truly 
say, [ never heard, in its pure and un- 
constrained tone, till she bade me fare- 
well for the last time. Yet it was not 
owing to aflectation,—she was far above 
that,—but to circumstances, which, as 
they may happen to every one, must be 
here related, to serve as warnings to 
others. Miss Peerless was not exactly 
beautiful, but extremely pretty, very 
clever, and highly accomplished. She 
was vain, as most spirited young girls 
of her age are, and a little aristocratic ; 
but her natural good sense and just 
feeling kept all these slight failings 
vithin bounds — indeed, they were so 
slight as not even to amount to failings. 
She came out, as the saying is, very 
young ; and I was, in a passing way, 
one of her first admirers, But the cir- 
cumstances of society under which we 
met,—a most important point in all 
such cases,-~prevented me from shew- 
ing my admiration in any very clear 
and distinct manner. This you may 
think was owing to my own inability. 
No such thing. One of the ladies of 
the party, who had great influence with 
the rest, being the oldest of the young, 
and having seen most of society, hated 
me most cordially. A sort of bantering 
warfare was, by degrees, carried on 
against me. The pretty dears were all, 
to appearance, enlisted under the hos- 
tile banner, so that an accidental ¢téte- 
d-téle was altogether impossible ; and 
as to any gentle speeches addressed, 
even in bantering style, to da jeune belle, 
they would, I knew, be turned against 
me by my cunning adversary. Women 
have all plenty of cunning in such 
matters ; and my speeches would only 
have exposed my little beauty to be 
quizzed by her seniors-—a danger you 
must guard against with the greatest 
care ; for young girls ave extremely 
sensitive on this point, and are easily,— 
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till they have taken their stand in so- 
ciety, and know that they can judge for 
themselves,—laughed out of any rising 
penchant for a gentleman. I knew well 
enough that my fair foes would not 
attempt to laugh at a captain of the 
Royal Grenadiers; but they would 
laugh ata belle for believing or listen- 
ing to one of our set--for attending 
even, as they would say, to a mere 
man of gallantry, accustomed to try 
his skill on the heart of every young 
lady that would give him a hearing. 
This is the very character for which I 
entertain the greatest scorn, and never 
could act in my life; for though I have 
made love a thousand times, I never 
did so once, unless when inspired by 
the dear, delightful, tender passion itself. 
Might not a captain of the Royal Gre- 
nadiers have had his choice of half a 
score of heiresses, could he have feigned 
love, or sold love at pleasure? But 
people may accuse you of any thing. 
It is no doubt true that ladies some- 
times like to shew their power, by cap- 
tivating gallant insensibles like those 
of whom we have been speaking; but 
they dread being laughed at as the 
dupes, real or pretended, of such men ; 
and are careful not to expose themselves 
to raillery, for the chances of enslaving 
them. But, to proceed, time flew on. Miss 
Peerless and I parted and met, and 
parted again, in the usual routine of 
society ; but, unfortunately, the ban- 
tering style of conversation, which had 
marked our first acquaintance, was still 
continued ; and though we became 
more intimate as her knowledge of the 
world increased, we never got upon an 
easy footing. I was always kept at 
that sort of distance at which you keep 
a half suspected foe. I was neither a 
mere friend nor a mere acquaintance ; 
but evidently something more, without 
the advantages of either. She was, 
however, so lovely, that I became 
every day more attached to her, till at 
last | only waited for courage and an 
opportunity to make the great declara- 
tion in form. You must here under- 
stand that both courage and oppor- 
tunity may be lost, unless both happen 
to come together; that is, you may 
have the opportunity at a moment 
when you cannot muster courage to 
make use of it, and you may have a 
superabundance of courage at times 
when it can be of no avail. 

I have witnessed, perhaps, as many 
trials of courage as most men,—have 
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seen it tried on flood and field, as well 
as in the boudoir ; and hold the latter 
trial to be by far the most difficult to 
undergo. It is an awkward thing to 
be hanging on by the fragment of a 
wreck, in a dark night, when every 
wave is breaking over you, as I for- 
merly described the thing in these 
papers; but I am not sure whether, 
in such situations, much difference is 
witnessed between the conduct of the 
brave and the cowardly. It is where 
danger has to be entered upon and 
encountered that the relative qualities 
shew themselves in the most conspi- 
cuous manner. In cases of extremity, 
and where danger must be grappled 
with, all do their best; though some, 
no doubt, more energetically than 
others. In the field, a certain quantity 
and quality of courage is easily com- 
manded — 


‘« For fame is there to tell who bleeds, 
And honour’s eye on daring deeds.” 


The spirit of animated thousands, the 
time, the scene, the wild excitement, 
give an impulse to the whole that lends 
action, at least, if not courage, to the 
dastard himself: and I have seen men 
trembling from head to heel, as if they 
had not a sound muscle in their com- 
position, march into battle, and do 
their duty along with the best. As 
many men as there are in the world, 
even so many different kinds and 
qualities of courage are there to be 
found. The direct, manly, robust, 
and soldierlike courage, ready to 
spring upon the foe, however nu- 
merous, and to hold out to the last, 
is evidently a plant of English growth, 
and may be met with, in full abund- 
ance, in every regiment and company 
in the service. But the higher and 
more chivalrous species of courage, 
which is mental as well as personal, 
which smiles in peril stern and wild, 
and, conscious of what must and may 
be achieved, follows, serene and calmly 
in the paths of duty, amid the darkest 
and most appalling dangers, is com- 
paratively rare; and the dread of re- 
sponsibility often makes those tremble 
who, at the bidding of superiors, 
would rush fearlessly upon hostile 
thousands. Our military institutions 
tend rather to depress than call forth 
mental courage. Promotion is sold 
for money; so that merit can go for 
nothing in ‘the army. Professional 
knowledge, which must form the basis 
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of confidence, is not valued, and would 
probably tell more against than in fa- 
vour of the possessor. We have the 
ingredients out of which the higher 
quality can alone be composed ; but, 
not calling for it, must trust occa- 
sionally to what mere soldiership, and 
soldierlike courage, can effect. 

I am a soldado; and having always 
received my full or half-pay, though 
little at best, with the most punctual 
regularity, may be allowed to speak 
well of my profession, even if it should 
slightly contrast with others. The pri- 
vate soldiers with whom I served, who 
built huts, cut wood for me, and lent 
me ready aid in many an hour of toil 
and danger, are the only persons on 
the world’s surface to whom I owe, or 
ever did owe, any obligation equal in 
value to the sheet of paper on which I 
write, so that I may speak my mind of 
them without being ungrateful to any 
other class of the community, either 
high or low, civil or military; and 
doing so, have no hesitation in de- 
claring my conviction, that the world 
cannot produce a braver, better, kinder, 
more cheerful, generous, and tractable 
set of men than the private soldiers of 
the British army. I have known them 
at home, in the field, and in the colo- 
nies—have seen them in danger, suf- 
fering, and idleness —and have never, 
from first to last, had cause to change 
my opinion of them. The “ gentlemen 
of England, who live at home at ease,” 
may talk of generosity, kindness, noble- 
ness of spirit, and many other fine 
things; but, long as I have lived in 
the world, I should never have learned 
the meaning of the words, had I not 
been a military man ; for in civil life 
I have never once seen a particle of 
these fine qualities practised, unless, 
perhaps, by women, and their sphere 
of action is naturally a confined one. 
* Jew Rothschild and his Christian fel- 
low Baring ” would have a different tale 
to tell, no doubt, and we each speak of 
the world as we find it. That there 
are plenty of rascals in the army need 
not surprise, as where do we find thou- 
sands without them? The wonder is 
that patriots, economists, and the War 
Office—I mean the secretary-at-war’s 
department ; an office through the dull 
and frosty atmosphere of which no ray 
of intellect or noble feeling was ever 
yet enabled to penetrate —- should not 
have made rascals of the whole. 

As stated, however, the courage re- 
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quired for a regular declaration of love 
and proposal of marriage, is evidently 
more rare than the courage required in 
the field or on the ocean. This is clear 
from the circumstance, that few gentle- 
men venture to make verbal declara- 
tions, but content themselves with 
firing at a distance,-—writing letters, 
which, as all the world know, never 
can bear inspection; and wrathful, 
indeed, are the writers at the bare 
hint of the tender epistles having been 
exhibited. I have often assisted a 
friend in need, by writing a despatch, 
memorial, guard report, or love letter ; 
and though I have always succeeded, 
passing well, in the former, never could 
write a love letter to please the sender. 
There was always a something wanting, 
but what that was I never could dis- 
cover ; nor was I ever shewn the sub- 
stitute for my unsuccessful attempt. 
The want of courage in love matters I 
can easily, however, account for. In 
the field, we have only to encounter 
men, and are proud of the feeling that 
hurls us on the foe. In the boudoir, 
you are face to face with one who, at 
the time, is deemed little less than an 
angel, for whom, if you are a gentleman, 
you entertain not merely adoration, but 
the most respectful adoration, and 
whose look and word are every instant 
expected to decide your fate, whether 
you are to share the bliss of angels, 
or be consigned to despair a thousand 
times worse than any death-shot or 
shell could inflict. There are, no doubt, 
courageous, dashing, and huge-whis- 
kered persons, who cannot understand 
this, and address a pretty, modest, 
blushing, and sensitive girl, on what 
to a lady must be the most important 
of all subjects, with the same easy as- 
surance with which they would address 
a coachman or waiter; and, with se- 
cond-rate women, such men are not 
always the most unsuccessful. But it 
is not every one who can command 
such composure; and I have known 
those stutter, stammer, and look foolish 
before a little bright-eyed thing of 
eighteen, who, during the war, had 
walked their squadrons up to the 
enemy, and never deigned to give 
spur and rein till near enough to 
hope that Messieurs les Francais were 
en bonne santé, and would pardon 
les coups de sabres which they were, 
malheureusement, obliged to inflict 
upon them, And as you may belong 
to this class, it is well to be prepared ; 
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fur an opportunity, once lost, never 
returns —at least, none ever returned 
to me, 

As mentioned, I was only watching 
for an opportunity to make a regular 
proposal to the Peerless; and I have 
been told that, by advice of friends, it 
was given me, in order to convince 
la belle that I was only trifling with her. 
If L had the opportunity, I had not the 
courage at the same time ; and advan- 
tage was probably taken of the cireum- 
stance by some of the lady’s very goed 
friends, who brought about something 
like an estrangement between us, and I 
had nearly lost sight of her, when the 
usual parting season arrived. We met 
by mere accident, and, after upbraiding 
her a little with her coquetry, or what- 
ever I called it, requested that she 
would be at home on my calling some 
day before leaving town. She refused 
to give the positive promise, and I 
refused to take my chance: and the 
little foolish pride which then influ- 
enced me sealed my fate for ever; for 
the probability is that she would 
have received me: but, knowing per- 
fectly well what was the object of my 
visit, timidity and uncertainty — for she 
was far above coquetry — prevented her 
from acceding directly to a request, 
that would have looked something like 
saying “ Yes” before being formally 
asked. My foolish pride evidently 
offended her a little. 

We met again by accident. the 
same evening, at a children’s ball. 
Afier dancing with some of the little 
things, she sat down in a distant 
part of the room, where I imme- 
diately joined her. She was hardly 
polite; and, after exchanging a few 
commonplace words, she left me and 
took up a different position. I felt the 
unkind cut more keenly than I should 
have done ; and, after praising the fair 
complexion of some half-mulatto snub- 
nose, and the pretty brunedteness of a 
young lily-forced thing, 1 made my 
bow in form. Miss Peerless was stand- 
ing near the door as I left the room; 
and it was exactly when I passed her 
that she uttered the few words I had 
ever heard her speak in a perfectly 
unconstrained voice. “ Farewell, 
Captain Sabertash,” she said, in ac- 
cents so soft, musical, and in some 
respect repentant also of her unkind 
conduct, that I mow feel they ought to 
have made me her slave for ever. But 
the pang of unrequited love, real or 
fancied, had sunk deeply in my breast ; 
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wounded pride had embittered the 
pain; and the parting words tended 
but to soften the heart, without ex- 
tracting the envenomed dart. I left 
the house torn by conflicting eme- 
tions, and hardly knowing what I did, 
till a walk in the cool night air 
again restored me. Of course, I did 
not think of suicide, for the French have 
vulgarised the fashion, as, indeed, they 
vulgarise most things with which they 
meddle. 

Months passed away, and winter again 
brought Miss Peerless and me near 
each other. Our first meeting was in the 
street. Weonly bowed in passing ; but 
her look spoke volumes, and said, far 
plainer than words could say, “ I have 
been wrong, and repent me of my con- 
duct.” What was it, think you, that 
prevented me from immediately joining 
her, and expressing at once the senti- 
ments of affection I had so long enter- 
tained for her? No want of ready in- 
clination, but simply the want of a 
rascally pocket handkerchief. ‘The day 
was cold; I had just come out, and, 
finding myself without one, was hur- 
rying back to remedy the evil when 
this unlucky rencontre took place. As 
she could not know the cause of my 
inattention, she was naturally offended. 
Thinking myself now sure of success, I 
allowed trifles to delay the explanation, 
and before I could remedy the evil, was 
informed, from a hundred different 
quarters at once — for it is astonishing 
how eager the world are to communi- 
cate what they think will prove painful 
news—that my beautiful friend had 
become Mrs. Humdrum of Humdrum, 
the wife of a gentleman of extensive 
possessions, and of ancient and far- 
spread family. 

You must not call this a humdrum 
story, for it contains an important 
moral, and shews you the necessity of 
keeping every little kind of pride within 
bounds ; it suggests, also, that women 
may have their pride, for which far 
greater allowance should be made than 
for yours, that deference is due to their 
delicacy and timidity, and that you 
should not look for direct encourage- 
ment from them, but follow up an 
honourable attachment till success 
crown your efforts, or till you find that 
thereare real objections to yoursuit. But 
there are so many pretty, portionless, 
and aecomplished girls to be provided 
for in these days of bachelorship and 
fortune-hunting mothers, that gentle- 
men are rendered more ridiculously 
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silly than at any other period of the 
world. Let aman of any property or 
expectation make his appearance in so- 
ciety, and he is literally beset by mo- 
thers, and too often by daughters also ; 
for tuft and fortune-hunting have ac- 
tually become essential parts of modern 
female education. This is one of the 
reasons why you see so many young 
men completely spoiled by affectation 
and selfishness: they fancy attention is 
paid to their merit, whilst it is only to 
their fortune, real or supposed. I re- 
collect a dandy of the first water being 
cut out by his own footman, an ill- 
looking fellow into the bargain, who 
contrived to pass himself off for the 
richer man of the two, and as having 
“ great expectations ”— that darling re- 
commendation to all mammas. The 
only advantage we half-pay officers 
possess in the world is, that our for- 
tunes are known to a shilling; so that 
we may always set down any little 
kindness shewn us by a pretty girl as 
being more for love than money. 

Having spoken of voices, we must 
next say something of temper, which is 
also closely connected with our sub- 
ject ; for an ill-tempered man must 
never expect to shine in conversation. 

There is a class of persons who, from 
some sourness or acidity mixed up in 
their composition, can neither do nor 
say the most commonplace thing in an 
agreeable manner. Their hearts’ vine- 
gar is constantly overflowing; their 
efforts at a smile is absolutely painful 
to behold ; and the most ordinary 
terms of everyday greeting are uttered 
with a voice and manner that shew 
how much the unhappy soursop—to use 
the name of a West India fruit— has 
suffered in merely keeping within the 
bounds of ordinary courtesy. Edu- 
cated men of this class are greatly to 
be pitied ; for they cannot, after all, 
give vent to their acerbity on every 
occasion, except to dependants; can 
only be disagreeable, and not insult- 
ing; so that the acid must necessarily 
prey upon their vitals, and bring them, 
as it generally does, to an early grave. 
The sufferers mostly believe themselves 
men of talents, and think they are 
cynics because they are ill-tempered ; 
but this is a great mistake ; for 1 never 
knew a clever man belonging to the 
class, and for the best of reasons,— no 
really clever man would allow himself 
to be the slave of his acid disposition, 
and become a mere walking vinegar- 
cruet 
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I have often fancied, indeed, that 
talent might be easily measured by 
mere temper and disposition. That 
you often meet with good-natured fools 
proves nothing, even if true; for, at the 
best, you are certain to meet far more 
ill-natured than good-natured ones. 
But it must be evident that a mind 
well fixed on a broad basis of under- 
standing will not be thrown offits equi- 
librium by the miserable little contra 
tempos which so constantly shake the 
narrowly based mind to its very centre, 
This, you will say, is only a mechan- 
ical illustration, the proper application 
of which has yet to be established. 
True ; but I am not calling for that 
public kind of verdict against either 
classes or individuals which could only 
be demanded as the result of direct 
mathematical demonstration. In these 
papers, I merely address myself to the 
silent feelings of the reader, which in a 
thousand cases will acknowledge the 
true force and justice of a proposition, 
the logical proofs of which the tongue 
would still deem itself bound to call 
for. 

You often hear superficial people 
say, that they would rather have to do 
with quick, hasty, or violent tempered 
persons, whose outbreak of passion, 
once over, is supposed to leave only 
calm and sunshine behind, than with 
revengeful, rancorous, and  malice- 
bearing parties, of whom you can ne- 
ver be certain. This is a mere foolery ; 
the outburstings of rage are no security 
against malice and revengefulness ; for 
the tendency to fly into a passion about 
every trifle, when not resulting, as it 
generally does, from mere mindless 
folly, can originate in no very amicable 
disposition. Besides, men may really 
possess ordinary equanimity of temper, 
be free from all flights of fury, without 
being either malicious or revengeful ; 
and no pigmy of a walking vulcano 
should be allowed to shelter itself 
after every half-hour’s explosion under 
an assurance that it never harbours 
malice. The fact is, that in nine cases 
out of ten, people only get into a tower- 
ing passion when their avarice is as- 
sailed, some selfish gratification en- 
dangered, or when they strive to con- 
ceal error, or shabbiness, beneath an 
explosion of paltry rage. In society, 
such men should be éaboved at once. 

Cheerfulness, unaffected cheerful- 
ness, is the thing that you must bring 
into company, if you wish to shine in 
conversation, Now, I do not mean by 
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this, any of those outbreakings of loud 
mirth, nor what the world sometimes 
call a “high flow of spirits,” but a 
light and airy equanimity of temper, 
that never rises to boisterousness and 
never sinks down to immovable dulness, 
— that moves gracefully from “ grave to 
gay, from serious to serene,” and by 
mere manner gives proof of a feeling 
heart and generous mind. The high 
and boisterous flow of spirits, so often 
praised by the superficial world, that 
keeps up during a party or visit, and 
then sinks down to absolute loutish- 
ness, is, on the other hand, a sure sign 
ofa coarse and vulgar nature. Let the 
women look to this matter, for, though 
rarely coarse and vulgar in their own 
nature, they may suffer from the coarse- 
ness of others, and should, therefore, 
set their pretty faces against it, how- 
ever much they may pretend that it is 
redeemed by the “ dear fellows’ ” wild, 
rattling spirits. How far they can 
make unaffected cheerfulness go,a single 
example will prove. 

When our regiment was stationed at 
——, nearly all the officers of the 
corps were in love with the same girl, 
and she was, I really believe, the plain- 
est in the whole circle of society to 
which she belonged. She was what 
Lord Byron would have called a dumpy 
figure; had a coarse;dark complexion ; 
and, except her mouth, which was 
beautifully formed, had almost negro 
feaiures. No beauty you will say: and 
yet she made more conquests than all 
the belles of the place put together. She 
was accomplished, certainly; but ac- 
complishments alone make no great 
impression ; it is the mental cultivation 
that results from them which is effect- 
ive, and not the mere power of display 
to which all the pretty dears are now 
so carefully brought up. There is, 
perhaps, more lost than gained by 
shewing off accomplishments in so- 
ciety; for, however perfect a singer, 
player, or dancer, the performer may 
be, there is a grace which only taste, 
tact, and just feeling, can cast over the 
whole, and without which all the skill 
in the world is worse than “ leather 
and prunella.” The lady of whom I 
am speaking made her conquests by 
unaffected cheerfulness and good hu- 
mour; to which talents added, no 
doubt, a great charm ; and thus armed 
she was almost irresistible ; and so 
may most of you become, if you will 
only cast affectation aside. 

And this reminds me of a question 
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put to me by a fair descendant of kings, 
though now only a princess in beauty. 
“ She wished to know,” she said, “‘ how 
she stood in society, as it would help 
hertoregulate her manners accordingly.” 
We were on the top of a very high hill 
at the moment, and it was blowing 
half a gale of wind, so that no very 
calm answer could be given at the time ; 
but I may as well say a word in reply 
at this exact place. The lady is as 
brilliantly beautiful as brilliantly clever ; 
and these advantages will always, of 
themselves, command a high station in 
society, when the effect is not destroyed, 
as so often happens, by conceit and 
affectation. With unaffected cheerful- 
ness and good humour they must, of 
course, be irresistible ; but the moment 
we begin to affect, then it is a matter 
of chance on whom, and to what extent, 
the acting takes. With the better class 
of men it is necessarily a drawback ; 
to what extent is again dependent on 
circumstances ; beauty and talents may 
overcome the obstacles, but they would 
shine more brilliantly without the dark- 
ening shades. Young ladies sometimes 
think that it is enough if they are on 
their best behaviour to those only on 
whom they wish to make a favourable 
impression. This is an error, however : 
men are vain, no doubt, and rarely 
pleased with such attention ; but, where 
there is any discrimination, —and a 
princess would not wish to please fools 
only,— they will draw conclusions from 
general as well as particular manner. 
My princess is, however, above affect- 
ation or conceit,—a little too fond of 
mere pleasure, perhaps, a thing excus- 
able at her age; but, what is more dan- 
gerous, she is inclined to a Queen 
Elizabethan style of temper. Her 
majesty was, I know, a relation of the 
family ; but she was a crowned queen, 
and had no beauty to forfeit, or the 
effects of which could be injured by 
giving way to her royal temper. 

“ Subjects of conversation,” I think 
I hear some calling for; but all sub- 
jects not leading to the coarse, the vul- 
gar, or offensive, are good, provided 
they are well treated: in conversation, 
it is the manner far more than the mat- 
ter that must be attended to. Only 
avoid se/f—that is a fixed rule which 
can in no case be deviated from with 
impunity. It is not even allowed to 
praise your near relations, and the 
nearer the worse, because no one: can 
do more than assent to your opinion ; 
it is a bar to alldiscussion. I mention 
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this, because I know some charming 
people who constantly praise up their 
relations to me. I believe they do it 
to quiz me a little, knowing that I am 
particular about the maintenance of 
these laws, which I think should be 
held as sacred as those of the Medes 
and the Persians. A very pretty girl, 
that I had been in love with some half- 
dozen of times, told me the other day 
that her brother was “ a dear fellow,” as 
he might justly be to her; but the 
sound grated upon my ear, neverthe- 
less. LI would much rather have had 
the term “ dear” associated with myself 
than with that of any one else. 

T am not sure whether ghost stories 
are not growing too much out of fash- 
ion, and wh ether they may not some- 
times be brought in with effect. Care 
must, of course, be taken to make them 
short ; for no one, unless a privileged 
talker —one who from wealth, station, 
or reputation, is sure of being listened 
to—should indulge in stories, unless 
addressed to a very small circle, the 
attention of which you are sure to com- 
mand ; for there are plenty of people 
who listen only to great men. Rank 
and reputation, indeed, make the most 

dull impertinences pass current for 
excellent and witty things ; while the 
most brilliant things said by the hum- 
ble and unknown are passed over with- 
out the slightest notice. Take a cou- 
ple of instances of the power of fame 
and station. 

Teh Edinburgh Review, of July last, 
speaking of Talleyrand (page 554), and 
praising him, of course, as the silly 
liberal could hardly fail to do, gives, 
among other sayings equally brilliant, 
the following specimen of his polished 
wit. “A gentleman in company was 
one day making rather zealous eulogy 
of his mother’s beauty, dwelling upon 
the topics at uncalled-for length; he 
himself having certainly inherited no 
portion of that kind under the marriage 
ofhis parents. ‘ C’ééait donc, Mon- 
sieur, volre pcre qui apparament n’était 
pas trop bien,” was, if we believe the 
northern leviathan, the witty answer of 
the celebrated Frenchman. We had, in 
the Royal Grenadiers, an officer who, 
owing to his supposed dulness, and 
dandy style of dress, was termed, by 
our ill-natured youngsters, baxf a la 
mode, and to whom all the unlucky 
sayings of the corps were ascribed ; 
and the very speech which is here as- 
cribed to Talleyrand, as an exquisite 
piece of witticism, pressed upon our 











as a regular blunder of the first order. 
I have no doubt, indeed, that the 
party before whom Prince Talleyrand 
made this very polite speech, looked 
approbation at the millionaire wit and 
minister; but in doing so they dis- 
played almost as little judgment in 
such matters as the Edinburgh Review 
itself. The party ought to have left 
the speech unnoticed, and apparently 
unheard; and the master of the house 
should never again have asked Monsieur 
de Talleyrand to dinner. 

Take an instance of want of tact from 
the Quarterly. In an article on eti- 
quette, which we ourselves ought to 
have written, the Albemarle Street 
giants give us, on the authority of an 
American book of etiquette, and with 
approbation it woul 1 seem, the follow- 
ing instance of perfect self- possession 
and supreme bon ton. ‘The vice- 
president of the American republic, in 
going to a ball one night, was, by acci- 
dent, set down at a wrong house, and 
shewn into a drawing-room in which 
was only the lady of the mansion, to 
whom he was a stranger, and whose 
husband happened to be unwell at the 
time. Nothing discomposed, the vice- 
president sits down to tea, passes the 
evening ¢éfe-d-télte with the lady, and 
then takes his leave, as if nothing par- 
ticular had happened. Now, the fact 
is, that here was a total want of self- 
possession, and correct breeding: the 
man did not know what to do, and not 
wishing to appear confused in conse- 
quence of the blunder of a coachman, 
fell into a greater one of hisown. The 
simple and elegant thing would have 
been to express regret for the mistake, 
adding, that as accident had brought 
him a stranger to the house, at a mo- 
ment when he could hardly fail to be 
an intruder, he trusted that he should 
be allowed to repeat his visit, as an 
acquaintance under more auspicious 
circumstances. This is what a man of 
the world, or an officer of the Royal 
Grenadiers, would have done. Another 
time, the Quarterly had better apply to 
us for information on such points. 

Having had more than a thousand 
letters addressed to me, requesting fur- 
ther instructions on various matters 
connected with matrimony and love- 
making, | shall here conclude with a 
few words on the subject, as general 
answers to my most pressing querists. 

It is an old saying, that a man can 
elevate a woman to his own station in 
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society, if he happens to be her superior 
in rank; but that a woman cannot ele- 
vate her husband. But ifa man ele- 
vate his wife in the world, he can also 
pull her down ; and this should be 
carefully avoided. Leaving, for the 
present, distinctions of rank out of the 
question, and confining ourselves to 
good society in general, I think that 
gentlemen of very smal! fortune — say, 
halfpay officers, younger brothers, 
brietless lawyers, unteed doctors, landed 
proprietors whose creditors allow them 
three-and-sixpence a-day, and other 
persons so situated —should never 
marry, unless they marry women be- 
low them in station, and who can be 
elevated in rank by so moderate an al- 
liance ; or they should marry heiresses 
with money enough to keep both par- 
ties moving in their proper sphere of 
life. To marry a pretty girl with a few 
thousand pounds, is to bring her down 
in the world; for most such women 
belong to good families, are accustomed 
to the comforts and elegancies of life, 
and have a right to expect that their 
husbands should support them in the 
style of the class to which they natu- 
rally belong. The lady’s few thousand 
pounds, added to your three-and- 
sixpence a-day, will not enable you to 
do this; you, therefore, bring your 
wife down in the world, oblige her to 
lose custe for your sweet sake, without 
knowing how far it may ever be in 
your power to make up to her all that 
she has sacrificed on your account. 
Women are generous, kind, and con- 
fiding, and will sometimes overlook 
these dangers ; and having, also, more 
resolution than men, they do not easily 
complain when they find their expecta- 
tions deceived; but if they are con- 
fiding, that is no reason why you should 
take a selfish advantage of their confi- 
dence. I have known families willing 
to make the most generous sacrifice to 
ensure, what they thought, the happi- 
ness of a dear and deserving daughter ; 
but how would you like to owe every 
thing to your wife’s relations,—exposed 
to your own reproaches, if not to those 
of others, for having thrust yourself in 
among strangers, and curtailed ad- 
vantages that should have fallen to dif- 
ferent members of the family. No, no; 
forget “ fair eyes and tempting looks” — 
Tam obliged to do so myself occasion- 
ally,~-and stick to your three-and- 
sixpence a-day. It is not an over- 
whelming fortune, I grant, but it is 
enough for a man of hale health and 
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elastic spirit, who can live without 
champagne and burgundy. You have 
no idea how long a coat will wear, 
with good brushing and attention, when 
you know not where to get another. 

And now a word about ages, a diffi- 
cult but very important point, never- 
theless. Fixed rules cannot be laid 
down upon the subject, because years 
are, as formerly shewn, very uncertain 
criterions of what is generally termed 
“age.” We see persons who were 
never young, and are already old at 
twenty ; while we all recollect the story 
of Ninon de L’Enclos, who was young 
and made conquests at eighty. The 
best relative ages must depend, there- 
fore, upon the disposition, character, 
temperament, and constitution, of the 
parties ; but, as a general principle, I 
would recommend people to marry so 
as to grow old, and go down hill hand 
in hand together. Let not the one get 
too much the start of the other,—for it 
is difficult to say which is attended 
with the worse consequence,—being 
the old husband of a young wife, or 
the young husband of an old one. The 
old husband may be jealous, in which 
case he will certainly make both par- 
tics look a little foolish; and if he is 
harsh, grumbling, and ill-behaved — 
the exact reverse of an attentive lover 
—may perhaps suggest the idea of 
giving cause for unjust suspicion. If 
the lady outgrows her husband in age, 
and is at all under the influence of the 
green-eyed monster, then mischief, 
whether loud or noiseless, is sure to 
reign triumphant. Even when there is 
no active jealousy, it is a painful and 
afflicting thing for an amiable woman 
to find herself gradually neglected, as 
charms fade and wrinkles augment ; 
for men have proved inconstant to the 
young and the handsome, aud may 
prove so to those who are no longer 
either the one or the other. You know 
the old French story which has lately 
been revived in favour of a gentleman 
of literary distinction. The friends of 
the Marquise de Verdier remonstrated 
with her husband for neglecting so de- 
serving a wife. ‘* Mais, mon Dieu!” 
was his reply; “ you are very unrea- 
sonable. 1 married a beautiful young 
girl, to whom I was most devotedly at- 
tached ; but as she has thought proper 
to grow old and ugly, she has herself 
to blame for the alteration that has 
taken place in my conduct towards 
her.” 











“Tr any body but yourself had told 
me, I would not have believed it,” ex- 
claimed the conductew’ of a Paris 
diligence, as he sat lounging at a table 
in a café, at the corner of a small 
square called La Place de Bel-air, in 
the centre of the ancient city of Geneva. 

** Well, perhaps I might have done 
better,” observed his companion, a re- 
markably fine young man, about seven 
and twenty; while a smile upon his 
countenance indicated that he was 
perfectly satisfied with his own con- 
duct. 

“ Better!” cried the conducteur ; 
“why, you could scarcely have done 


worse! You have given yourself 
away. Parexample! You, an Ital- 
jan ! 
ian ! 


And here, after paying all your 

expenses from Paris—here, just at the 
season when the English visitors are 
about to go into your country! Par- 
bleu! You might have made your 
own terms with any of them, and been 
courier, purse-bearer, and paymaster, 
travelling en prince; and you have 
engaged yourself for five louis for a 
single month! And to whom? I 
have nothing to say against Monsieur 
le Major: he is a Frenchman; but he 
has served, and knows, of course, 
pretty well how to arrange his affairs 
en voyage. And a single man, too! 
And you are to travel by diligence or 
voiture, just as you can, and live, I 
suppose, comme @ la guerre. Pardie ! 
I’m sorry for you!” 

** And I’m very well contented,” 
said the Italian ; “ so,allons, mon brave ! 
Your glass! This wine is more to my 
fancy than any I’ve tasted since we 
left Paris together.” 

“As for that,” observed the con- 
ducteur, “we don’t quite agree: but 
the wines of your country, they say, 
have quite a different flavour from 
ours. J remember once tasting what 
they called Asti ——” 

* Hah !” exclaimed the Italian ; and 
his dark eyes flashed wildly, and a 
sudden paleness overspread his coun- 
tenance, which deepened into a crim- 
son glow as he continued. “ Asti! 
Who told you that Asti was my coun- 
try? No, no; I tell you I come from 
Lastra in the Val d’Arno, near Firenze : 
Florence, as you call it. Not Asti; 
no, no! And my name is Luigi Bam- 
bolo. Bah! You’ve seen my pass- 
port. But what am I talking about? 
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Ha, ha, ha! You seem surprised. 
It was very foolish of me to take 
offence, certainly, when I see you 
didn’t mean any thing. Ha, ha, ha!” 
and, extending his hand to his com. 
panion, he laughed most unnaturally. 
“‘ Asti or Astra is all the same to 
me,” said the bluff conducteur ; “ but 
why any body should be offended at 
one’s mistaking the one for the other is 
more than I can comprehend.” 
“There is a wide difference,” ob- 
served the Italian, gravely: “ Asti, 





which you call my country, has 
been But, no matter; the time 
will come r 





“ Mais, monsieur, monsieur !” ex- 
claimed a waiter; “ What are you 
doing there? You are ruining the 
table, digging into it so with your 
knife.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the con- 
ducteur, in his turn; “ that’s an old 
Italian trick! They say the emperor 
used to hack the arms of his chair to 
pieces, whenever he was meditating 
any enterprise; so I suppose you've 
gotsome scheme in your head, signor?” 

“ Diavolo!” muttered the Italian, 
with a momentary frown, “when I 
think of my country I am apt to for- 
get myself.” But as he spake, the 
cloud passed away from his brow, and 
he affected gaiety, as before; and ere 
the conversation could be renewed, his 
companion was called away to perform 
some duty of his vocation. 

“There’s something I don’t like 
about that young fellow,” said the 
conducteur to himself, on his way to 
the “ Bureau.” “Italian! Humph! 
Never could get him to chat during all 
our journey from Paris. Scarcely 
touch wine, neither. Wanted a place: 
wouldn’t look after the God-dems ; 
prefer single man. Means to rob him 
when he gets into Italy, perhaps. Can 
drink wine, too, now; and altogether 
changed. Let me think ; what shall I 
do?” 

Accordingly the honest fellow thought, 
and the result of his cogitations was, 
that he would call at the Hotel de la 
Couronne, and communicate his ob- 
servations to Major Montravel, the 
gentleman who had hired the Italian 
valet. And this resolution he per- 
formed the same evening ; but the 
major was gone to some café, from 
whence he went to the theatre, and 
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returned not till midnight ; a few hours 
after which the well-meaning conducteur 
was en route on his return to Paris. 

“I should like to have seen the 
major, too,” said he, when looking 
down from the Jura upon the distant 
city. ** But, bah ! it’s no affair of mine, 
after all; and a French militaire can 
always take care of himself.” 

So he dismissed the affair from his 
mind, and thought no more thereof 
till after many months, when certain 
inquiries met his ear on one of his 
periodical visits to Geneva. 

We must now attempt briefly to 
describe Major Montravel. In person 
he was a trifle under what we term the 
middle height, but exeeedingly well 
formed and active, and his figure alto- 
gether strongly resembled the most 
flattering paintings of Napoleon. His 
features were regular, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance extremely 
prepossessing ; perhaps not the less so 
from a certain dash of military hauteur, 
and an upward curve of the short 
upper lip. He was now in his thirty- 
second year, and had spent more than 
the half of his life in the French 
service, and undergone all the vicissi- 
tudes incident upon active warfare. 
Of his character, it is needless to say 
more than that he had ever been the 
slave of his passions, and an ardent 
lover of pleasure. 

So you know the country well, 
Luigi?” said he to his new valet, on 
the morning after their compact. “I 
know something of it, also; but when 
I was there, we travelled in a different 
style. We had no occasion to bargain 
with the velturini then. Eh?” 

“No, mon major,” observed Luigi, 
“you had it all your own way then; 
but now, the Austrians ” and, 
without finishing the sentence, he 
turned away to conceal a smile, as his 
new master uttered an execration. 

«1 don’t mean to enter the country 
they call theirs,” said the major: “ we 
shall go first to Chambery, where, 
perhaps, I may stop a day or two; and 
then over Mount Cenis to Turin; and 

















































then You know the country be- 
yond, you say? Along the banks of 
the Po? I was stationed, there once, 


and think I should like to see itagain.” 
“ Si, si, signor /” exclaimed Luigi, 
hurriedly, and occupying himself in 
folding a coat, with his back turned 
towards his master. 
“ Well, go and take places in the 
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first diligence for Chambery,” said the 
major. 

“ Si, si!” murmured the Italian, 
almost rushing out of the room. 

“He has learnt to obey orders ap- 
parently,” observed the major to him- 
self. “If he goes on as well as he 
begins, I shall not have made a bad 
bargain. I have missed Auguste sadly, 
hitherto; but as he knows nothing of 
Italian, he would have been only a 
bore. A month! ay, one month of 
wandering, and then ma belle comtesse 
will be at Florence. Belle indeed! 
Ha, ha! Well, well, never mind; 
she is rich. Rich! Yes, in that one 
word are included promotion, plea- 
sure, and a thousand gratifications 
which this villanous peace has de- 
prived me of the chance of enjoying 
otherwise.” And, throwing himself 
upon a sofa, he soon became lost in 
pleasant anticipations of a_ brilliant 
future, never to be realised. 

The going out, or, rather, the going 
up, from Switzerland into Savoy, af- 
fords many a wild, wide, and mag- 
nificent prospect of accumulated hills 
and mountains, strongly and beauti- 
fully in contrast with the far extending 
fertile plains that form what is termed 
the basin of Geneva. On the lower 
ground, the industry of man is every 
where apparent. Pleasant are the 
homes that he hath thereon erected, 
and luxuriant the verdure and foliage 
by which they are surrounded. But 
the lofty, distant back-ground of the 
scene —the alps o’er alps, terminating 
in the wide outspread line of “ cloud- 
land,’’ the eternal and unpolluted re- 
servoirs of congealed waters, there up- 
held to feed the stupendous glacier, 
and pour forth rivers to gladden many 
a far, foreign, and thirsty land: these 
form no part of the dominions of the 
self-styled lord of the creation; but 
seem, as it were in scorn, to look down 
upon him and his professions. 

Strange is it that men can be found 
to look at these awe-inspiring and in- 
scrutible works of the Omnipotent with 
aught save reverential feelings, and a 
deep sense of their own insignificance ! 
Yet, when unruly and unlawful pas- 
sions bear sway, the human being Is a 
grovelling animal. His darkened mind 
holds no communion with the beauty 
and sublimity of nature ; but, feverishly 
absorbed, darkly gloats over some fa- 
vourite scheme of future self-gratifi- 
cation. 
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And, in such mood, our two tra- 
vellers wended their way towards Italy. 
It were hard to say whether the mas- 
ter’s condescension, or the valet’s as- 
siduity to gain his perfect confidence, 
was most remarkable; but long before 
they reached Turin the object of the 
latter seems to have been obtained. 
He was consulted on every occasion, 
with a familiarity upon which he never 
ventured to presume. Seldom now 
was he subject to any starts or 
changes of countenance; his demea- 
nour to his master was staid and defer- 
ential when in his presence, and at 
other times nothing was observable 
about him, save a peculiar lightness of 
step, as that of a man whose mind is 
perfectly at ease, and a sort of triumph- 
ant glee in his smile, and the glisten- 
ing of his dark eye. It has, however, 
been since ascertained, that when the 
major was engaged for the evening, he 
always absented himself from the 
hotel, and seldom, during his brief 
stay at Turin, associated with the other 
domestics in the house. How he was 
employed in those intervals, may be 
surmised from the sequel; but his 
chief ostensible duty was to engage a 
light carriage, with a driver perfectly 
acquainted with the district they were 
about to visit. And so fastidious was 
he in his selection, that, though vet- 
turini are to be found at every corner 
of the Sardinian capital, a week had 
elapsed ere he made choice of one 
Strambo Massa, a huge, dark, athletic 
man, about forty years of age, and with 
a louring, reckless expression of coun- 
tenance, any thing but prepossessing. 

“ He was born at Crescentino, and 
lives now at Vercelli,” said Luigi to 
his master, when reporting progress ; 
‘and he knows every borgo, and ham- 
let, and byroad between here and 
there: and besides that, monsieur, he 
has served in your army under the 
emperor.” 

“Aha! un vieur moustache!” ex- 
claimed the major. “Let me see 
him; I must ask him a few questions. 
I have not forgotten the country either, 
and if he pretends to more than he 
knows I shall puzzle him.” 

Accordingly, the vetéurino was sum- 
moned, and underwent a long ex- 
amination, by which his local know- 
ledge was made sufficiently apparent, 
and he was immediately Samia ° 

It was October, one of the loveliest 
months in that delightful country, the 
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period at which the richest produce of 
the earth hath attained its full ripeness, 
and the fierce summer sun, having 
performed its perfect work, looks with 
a milder ray upon all below, as though 
smiling compassionately on the weak- 
ness of man, toiling laboriously at his 
vintage harvest. Gladness was on 
every countenance, and the merry laugh 
pealed, ever and anon, along the hill- 
side and the valley. But the sight 
and sounds of joy were unwelcome to 
Major Montravel, as he sate alone, 
leaning back in the carriage, with his 
arms crossed upon his breast, and 
wrapt in his military cloak. Fear dif- 
ferent had it been when last he moved 
with his regiment along that road. 
Then boisterous and triumphant glee, 
and glorious anticipations of conquest 
and future victories, were with him 
and his comrades, while the affrighted 
peasantry cowered before them, or fled 
away to the hills. Now, few noticed 
his presence, and those few gazed upon 
or saluted him with an air of careless 
independence. 

** And this was ours!” thought he, 
scowling upon the fertile land : “ ours 
by the right of conquest!” And let- 
ting his hand fall upon the hilt of his 
sword, he sank into a bitter reverie, 
concerning the fallen glories of the 
empire and his own disappointed hopes. 

The dreams of young ambition are 
proverbially visionary and fantastical ; 
but the young militaires who served 
under Napoleon, ever had before their 
eyes men risen from low estate to the 
highest grades in their profession. And 
even when the honours of that pro- 
fession were all won, the fountain of 
rewards for bravery and talent was not 
exhausted: dukedoms, - principalities, 
and kingdoms, remained to dis- 
posed of by the emperor. Therefore 
was it no marvel that his youthful fol- 
lowers had their “ visions of glory,” 
and that each, in fancy, beheld himself 
loaded with glittering honours, and 
enacting wondrous deeds in the daz- 
zling vista of futurity. Such visions 
had often visited Major Montravel, 
whose good fortune it was to attain 
the rank of captain when scarcely two- 
and-twenty, and at the time when, as 
he deemed, the empire was so esta- 
blished in its strength as to laugh 
scornfully at envious foes, and sway 
the destinies of Europe. 

Subsequently, his regiment had been 
stationed for many months in the dis- 
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trict he was now about to re-visit, and 
that he had not forgotten the country 
was evinced during the day, by the 
minute inquiries he addressed to the 
vetturino; and occasionally, as if to 
recall pleasant recollections, he would 
alight and walk across the fields or 
vineyards by some path less circuitous 
than the high road. Thus, much time 
was lost: but nothing could exceed the 
patience of Strambo Massa, the driver, 
who always stopped his horses when a 
question was asked, and most gar- 
rulously entered into a history of every 
chateau and its present and former pos- 
sessors; and, as if all military news 
must interest his employer, took oc- 
casion at every village to relate some- 
thing of its occupation alternately by 
the French, Austrians, or Sardinians. 
So, after dining early at Chivasgo, it 
became a question with the major 
whether he should pursue his journey 
as far as Veccelli that night. 

“ Monsieur will please himself,” 
said Luigi ; “ but we have still two 
hours of good daylight, and Strambo 
says there are just as good hotels on 
the road as here. Besides, he knows 
the roads so well, that the darkest 
night would be all the same to him. 
There is no danger, monsieur; you 
need not be afraid.” 

“ Danger! fear! Sacré/ What 
does the coquin mean?” exclaimed 
the major, testily. 

“Qh,” replied Luigi, in a careless 
strain, “ nothing. Only foreigners are 
always thinking about robbers and 
banditti, and nobody knows what else, 
on this side the Alps ; and so I thought, 
perhaps, that Monsieur le Major might 
have heard : but, bah! there’s nothing 
of that kind hereabouts now; for when 
the Austrians were here,—no, I be- 
lieve it was the Prussians ——” 

“Will you have done with your 
confounded chattering, and leave the 
room ?” cried the major, who cherished, 
with many of his fraternity, so bitter a 
hatred against the Prussians, that the 
mere mention of their name was suffi- 
cient to excite a paroxysm of anger. 

Luigi quitted the room instantly, 
and on meeting Strambo Massa in the 
yard burst into a fit of langhter, and 
then exclaimed, “ He thought of stop- 
ping here all night, but he dare not. I 
talked of his being afraid first, and 
then spoke of the Prussians. That’s 
the word the proud Frenchmen can’t 
bear. He'll be bad company for him- 
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self, if he stays here, and he'll have no 
other.” 

“ Well, I’m in no hurry,” replied 
Strambo, with a hideously expressive 
leer , ‘ if the signor will travel in the 
dark, it’s not our fault, you know ; and 
so I think, my good friend Giuseppe 


“ Hist !” whispered the valet ; 
“that one word, if he had heard it, 
might have ruined all, even now.” 

“ Well, well, I beg your pardon,” 
said Strambo ; but the fact is, 1 am not 
used to such roundabout ways. And, 
mark me, he knows the country so 
well, that I should’nt wonder if he 
gave you the slip after all.” 

“Let him, if he can,” observed 
Luigi, sneeringly. ‘* No, no, I’m pre- 
pared for all, even if my father should 
have any scruples, and that’s not likely.” 

‘© No, indeed,” observed Strambo. 
“ His being a Frenchman would be 
quite enough for the old man, if there 
were no other reason; but when he 
knows who this fellow is, if he’s any 
Italian blood left in his veins, he’ll be 
of my way of thinking, mayhap, and 
vote for short work. However, it’s all 
your own affair, so I'll say no more; 
but, as this is our last stage, I think it 
would be as well to drink success to 
your undertaking, and ‘ bon voyage’ 
to Monsieur.” 

*“ Willingly,” said Luigi ; and while 
they were thus engaged the major con- 
sulted his map, wished that he had a 
brother officer as a companion, strolled 
out, and took a turn or two in front of 
the hotel, and returned dissatisfied 
with himself and his arrangements. In 
decision was not his usual failing; but 
whether he had any presentiment of 
coming ill, or that he was merely 
** ennuye,” nearly an hour elapsed ere 
he made up his mind to proceed as far 
as Cigliano. 

When the carriage was at the door, 
Luigi entered the room, and, begging 
pardon for the liberty he was taking, 
produced a flask of sparkling red Neb« 
biolo,a wine of the country which he 
assured Monsieur le Major was almost 
equal to champagne. 

“Tf I had wished for wine, I should 
have asked for it,” observed his master, 
haughtily. 

Luigi again asked pardon for his 
presumption with the most profound 
humility, and was about to quit the 
room apparently deeply mortified, when 
the major, feeling, perhaps, that he had 
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been too harsh, and that it was as well 
to keep his servant in good humour, 
recalled him, and, after taking a glass 
of the wine while it was yet efferves- 
cing, pronounced it execrable, to the 
surprise and indignation of the land- 
lord, who entered at the moment. 

“ We reckon two hours to Cigliano, 
signor,” said Strambo Massa, mount- 
ing his seat; ‘‘ but my horses are good 
and fresh, and so don’t be afraid, we 
can do it in an hour and a half.” 

Four hours, however, had elapsed, 
and the carriage was still moving slowly 
along a narrow road, and daylight had 
long since departed. 

“‘ He sleeps soundly,” said Strambo. 
“ There, that jolt was enough to wake 
any body. You have not overdosed 
him, have you ?” 

“ The holy Virgin forbid !” exclaimed 
Luigi. “ But when we get over the 
next hill, [ll rouse him up; and mind 
you play the drunkard well.” 

** Never fear,” said Strambo, “ you'll 
envy me when you hear how I'll abuse 
him and his conceited countrymen ; 
but never mind, your turn will come 
after, and you deserve it, too; for how 
you can have controlled yourself so 
long 1 cannot think. Brushing his 
coats, and cringing and waiting upon 
the scoundrel! I should have sent a 
knife into him long ago.” 

* In common cases that might have 
done very well,” observed Luigi ; “ but 
—hark! Yes—there go the old bells 
of Rivaletta! Ave Maria purissima! 
Oh, Strambo! I could cry like a child. 
What happy days do they bring back 
to my mind! Father, mother, sister, 
friends ! Oh heavens! I dare not think! 
Drive on faster. Let me get there.” 

“ Ay, ay!” said Strambo, “I know 
how you feel. I recollect, after my 
discharge from the army, when I first 
caught sight of Vercelli; but then I 
didn’t know who was alive and who was 
dead, while you know who you'll find.” 

* Ay!” muttered Luigi, compress- 
ing his teeth, “ and also who I shall 
not find. But I can’t talk now! I 
will walk up the hill ;” and, spring- 
ing off the seat, he went forward alone. 
And when the carriage attained the 
summit of the hill, there he stood, with 
folded arms, gazing upon the indistinct 
loveliness of the vale beyond, through 
which the course of the river Po was 
here and there apparent, gleaming be- 
neath the deep blue sky and countless 
brilliant stars. 
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“ And now!” he cried, with a shout 
of most unnatural laughter, “* Now let 
us wake the sleeper!” and, opening 
the carriage door, he effected his pur. 
pose with little ceremony, and then in- 
formed the major that the driver was 
intoxicated, and had certainly mis- 
taken his road. 

“ Drunk !” roared Strambo, hiccup- 
ping,—“ drunk! Haven't [, an honest 
vetturino, as good a right to get drunk 
as a French spy, that hired me to shew 
him over the country? Why he’s been 
fast asleep for these three hours. No, 
no,—the time is gone by when they 
used to press us for guides ;” and he 
began to sing a low song, in which the 
reverses and downfal of Napoleon were 
strung together in a ludicrous and 
abusive style. 

For awhile, Major Montravel gazed 
almost unconsciously, and doubtless 
would have sunk again to slumber, but 
for the startling change in all around 
him. 

‘* What means this! Where are we? 
Am I in a dream?” he exclaimed, 
starting up, and endeavouring to rally 
his energies, but evidently still under 
the influence of the narcotic draught. 

*“ You see the state the fellow is in, 
monsieur,” replied Luigi; ‘* but we 
heard the bells of some town just now, 
and it cannot be far off. It must be 
Cigliano.” 

* Cigliano!” exclaimed Major Mon- 
travel; “no,no. Put down the steps. 
Let me out;” and, descending from 
the carriage, he rushed forward a few 
yards, and then stood gazing wildly 
before him. 

“ Hist!” whispered Luigi to his 
noisy comrade, and all was silent. And 
then from the valley below arose the 
deep booming toll of a passing bell. 
The two Italians crossed themselves, 
and muttered a prayer mechanically ; 
and, the moment after, Strambo whis- 
pered, “ The old bells are welcoming 
Monsieur le Gcuverneur.” 

Luigi placed his forefinger on his 
lips, and, saving the slow, monotonous 
tolling of the bell, all remained per- 
fectly still for many minutes, during 
which the major continued alone. 
What then passed across his mind 
cannot be told; but, whether from 
local influence, or the yet remaining 
power of the sleeping potion he had 
taken, his manner was strangely al- 
tered and subdued when he returned 
to the carriage. Instead of angry and 
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haughty invective, he said, in a falter- 
ing tone, to Luigi,— 

“ My good friend, you should have 
told me of this fellow’s state earlier ; 
we are leagues out of our road. It is 
strange that I should have slept so 
long; but I know where we are — 
well. There is a village at the foot of 
this hill called Rivaletta; we can find 
accommodation there for the night, no 
doubt. I have been—yes, I was once 
there. You can drive or lead the 
horses down the hill. I will walk; 
no, let me get inside again. I feel 
the night air chills me. It is strange!” 

“You have taken cold sleeping, 
mon major,” said Luigi ; “ but never 
mind, if we can get into snug quarters 
below that may be remedied. There, 
wrap yourself well up in your cloak. 
That will do; you may leave all to 
me.” 

He then shut the carriage door, 
mounted the box, and took the reins 
from Strambo, who grumbled thereat, 
according to his assumed character, 
which it was not necessary long to 
support, as before they had descended 
half way down the hill the major had 
again sunk into sleep. 

“Nothing could be better,” said 
Luigi: “ he knows where he is; but, 
as he didn’t tell me what house to 
drive to, I must choose one for him: 
that’s all ‘ en régle,’ as they say. I 
have now only to see first if my father 
will recollect me.” 

“Tt’s impossible,” replied Strambo ; 
“you are no more like what you were 
nine years ago than you are like me. 
Besides, he’s prepared to receive you 
as the major’s German valet ; so there’ll 
be no guessing about you, even if he 
should fancy a resemblance to his son.” 

Luigi made no reply, but appeared 
lost in thought as they slowly moved 
downward; and ere they reached the 
foot of the hill drove out of the road, 
between two shattered stone pillars. 

“ You must take the reins now,” 
said he then briefly to his companion, 
and his heart seemed too full to utter 
more ; for, leaping down, he clasped 
his hands together, and threw himself 
upon his knees, and appeared to be 
uttering a prayer or a thanksgiving. 

The carriage, after passing about five 
hundred yards through a somewhat ne- 
glected vineyard, turned suddenly to 
the right, and stopped before a stone 
building, which might once have been 
termed a villa, or chateau ; but the di- 


lapidations visible by day were now 
concealed by the increasing darkness, 

** So, you are here at last,” said a 
tall, aged man, as he came forward, 
holding a light that barely served to 
shew the meagre outline of his sha 
features, and the brilliancy of his dark 
eye. 

“ Stop a moment till the valet 
comes,” said Strambo. ‘ Oh, here 
he is.” 

“ My master is asleep,” whispered 
Luigi to the old man; “ but if you 
will be kind enough to shew me his 
apartment, it will be better to get all 
ready before [ wake him, as he is 
somewhat of an invalid.” 

“ Very well, young man,” replied 
the elder: “ this way ;” and they pro- 
ceeded up a lofty flight of stone steps 
to a spacious room, in which were 
scattered various articles of massy fur- 
niture. 

“ There,” said the master of the 
house —“ this is where the Frenchman, 
whom I curse every day in the name 
of the Holy Trinity, used to carouse, 
Your master’s an Austrian, I under- 
stand, and you a German of some sort, 
or I wouldn’t have had you here; for 
this is no inn, you will please to 
observe.” 

“ T am aware of that, signor,” 
observed Luigi, respectfully ; and 
you may rely on our giving you as 
little trouble as possible.” 

“ These folding doors open to the 
bed-room,” said the old man; and a 
sigh escaped him as he added, “ All 
was better furnished once. But, blessed 
be the Virgin! why should I talk of 
such trifles, when there is no one but 
myself left ?” 

* Do not despair, father,” said Luigi ; 
“ there may be good news yet in store 
for you.” 

“ Eh! what?” cried the old man, 
wildly: “ Father! Who are you? 
Let me look at you?’ Why do you 
call me father ?”” 

Luigi hurriedly drew his travelling- 
cap over his eyes, and replied, “ It is 
a term of respect we are accustomed 
to use towards our seniors. But, hark, 
my master is calling. Don’t trouble 
yourself. I can find my way down 
without a light.” And he rushed out 
of the room. 

‘“ T am growing old, and weak, and 
foolish,” said the old man : “ it seemed 
the voice of my son.” And, passing his 
hand across his forehead, as if to dispel 
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the illusion, he sank into a chair, and, 
utterly forgetful of his present duties, 
allowed his spirit to wander away over 
trackless regions of northern snow. 

From this reverie he was aroused by 
hearing the major and Luigi ascending 
the stairs, and scarcely recovered his 
self-possession in time to meet the 
former at the door, and bid him wel- 
come to the farm of Rivaletta; imme- 
diately after which he left the room, 
pleading that his presence was neces- 
sary helow. 

“ This is a strange adventure,” ob- 
served Major Montravel, who seemed 
to be effectually roused from his le- 
thargy by a conversation which had 
just passed in whispers between him- 
self and his valet ere he alighted. 

* So it is, mon major,” said Luigi, 
with a cheerful air; “ but it has ended 
well: we are in good quarters at last.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the major, laying 
his pistols on the table. “ But, mind 
you, leave no article of dress exposed 
that may lead to suspicion of who I 
am. Look to your fire-arms, too. 
There are two beds in the next room : 
you will sleep in one of them. Come 
here—nearer! Look me full in the 
face. You have shewn much presence 
of mind in suggesting the character of 
a German for me here. You are a 
sharp, clever fellow, that’s certain. But, 
for your personal courage, how stands 
that? Mind, I can take care of myself. 
I don’t wish to expose you. Indeed, 
T had much rather be without you, if I 
cannot depend on you.” 

As he was speaking, the expressive 
countenance of the Italian underwent 
several changes. When complimented 
on his presence of mind, he smiled 
somewhat proudly ; at the insinuation 
of cowardice, a deadly paleness over- 
spread his features: but, when the 
major ceased to speak, his aspect was 
that of one facing his mortal foe, and 
determined “ to do or die.” The eye- 
brows were slightly lowered, the well- 
formed nostrils expanded, the small 
mouth was compressed, with the lower 
lip somewhat projecting, while the 
starting eyeballs seemed kindled as by 
a flame within. Major Montravel had 
seen many such, and wilder and more 
ferocious countenances, in the battle- 
field, yet was he startled when Luigi 
approached him so closely that he 
could feel his warm breath, as, striking 
the table with his right hand, he said, 
in a low, clear, hollow tone, “ I will 
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stay by you-—to the death!” But 
scarcely were the words uttered, ere, 
as if ashamed of his vehemence, he had 
retired to the further end of the table, 
and stood motionless as a statue. 

“ Well, well, Luigi,” said the major, 
after a short pause, and smiling to con- 
ceal his emotion, “I believe you. But 
you Italians were always theatrical, I 
remember.” And he affected to glance 
carelessly round the room, while it was 
evident that some painful impression or 
reminiscence was upon his mind. 

“ So we are, signor!” almost shouted 
Luigi: “ it’s ‘ dolce far niente,’ or else 
—but, I’d almost forgotten, our next 
scene must be supper; so I’ll go and 
see about it.” And he left his master 


“to chew the cud of sweet or bitter 
fancy.” 
~ 


™ * * 


“No, signor,” exclaimed the old 
man to his guest, as they sat at table, 
“Tam not, I cannot be, too severe 
upon the rascally French. I know 
what war is, and that, when armies are 
moving, the people must suffer much 
inconvenience. But I will give you 
my own case in few words, and you 
shall judge whether I have not reason 
to curse them. It is now nine years 
since that ———” 

‘“ Well, well,” said Major Montravel, 
after hastily emptying his glass, “ I can 
believe that you were harshly treated ; 
but, my sal Mend, you should con- 
sider that it was — it was not the nation 
—certainly not. There will be always 
some bad subjects in an army —some 
thoughtless ——” 

‘** Thoughtless!” cried the old man, 
indignantly. “ No, no!—it was a 
deep-laid, cold-blooded scheme, signor. 
I was hurried from my home and wife 
and children, to be a guide, and—oh, 
it chokes me almost now to tell you— 
because some military movement, of 
what nature I know not, failed, they 
swore I had purposely misled them. 
I was thrown into a dungeon at Ales- 
sandria, and, afier a mock trial, con- 
demned to be a galley-slave—a forgat ! 
—at Villa Franca. And, in the mean- 
while—nay, you must hear me! I 
see you are affected, and no wonder. 
In the meanwhile, this, my house, the 
home of my ancestors, was taken pos- 
session of by a set of fiends in human 
shape. My son, my only son, was 
seized and marched off as a conscript, 
though he had the means, ample means, 
to provide a substitute. But, then, the 
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villain’s purpose could not have been 
effected. Giuseppe, young as he was, 
would have protected his mother, and 
—oh, Santa Maria di misericordia !— 
have pity upon the weakness of a poor, 
childless old man !” 

In spite of every effort to control his 
emotion, the major felt a trembling 
throughout his whole frame, while cold 
drops stood upon his forehead, and 
deathlike paleness overspread his coun- 
tenance. Still, after a short pause 
(during which his grayheaded host sat 
with his face concealed by his shrunken 
hands), he recovered himself sufficiently 
to say, “ Spare yourself any further re- 
cital, signor : it distresses you too much. 
Come, take some wine; it will cheer 
you.” And, according to the fashion of 
his country (while his hand shook vio- 
lently), he poured wine into the old 
man’s glass; and added, “ Indeed, I 
feel for you; and if there be any 
com if I can be of any service to 
you —if you think I——” 

“ Hah!” exclaimed the aged man, 
starting upright in his chair, and pass- 
ing his hand across his brows, as 
though struck by a sudden thought— 
“Hah! what did you say?” and, 
facing his guest, he gazed upon him 
with an intensity similar to that of the 
shipwrecked seaman on a desert coast, 
when doubtful of the existence of a 
speck on the distant horizon. 

“ If I can serve you, you may com- 
mand me,” said the major, affecting a 
bold and open manner, though his lips 
quivered as he spoke. 

“ No, no,” said the old man, shak- 
ing his head despondingly ; “it is too 
much to expect from a stranger. And 
yet chance may throw you in his way, 
and so you shall knowall. No,no! 
I cannot, I need not, tell you all—a 
few words will suffice. I had a daughter 
called Bianca — beautiful—beautiful— 
good — dutiful — innocent—all— all ! 
After her brother was torn from her side 
—oh, spare me more !—she has long 
been in the grave. May her soul rest 
in peace !—enough! The villain com- 
manded a French company of the —— 
regiment, quartered in the village. He 
lived in this house, in these apart- 








ments. I never saw him; but his 
name was Montravel. If you should 
meet him ——” 


“* T will let the fellow know what I 
think of him, you may rely upon it,” 
exclaimed the major, with an air of 
indignation, which his previous know- 
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ledge of what was about to be said 
enabled him to assume. 

“If my brave boy, Giuseppe, was 
alive,” observed the old man, sighing, 
** then I should ask no stranger. Ah, 
signor, he was a brave boy, and had 
been well educated. But I never heard 
from him after they went into Russia. 
Sometimes I yet hope ; but it is better 
not, better not.” And he shook his 
head mournfully. 

“And yet,” observed the major, 
“many have returned most unex- 

ectedly from the further parts of 
ussia.” 

“ He would have written,” groaned 
the bereaved father. “ No, no-—they 
are all gone! My poor wife died, 
broken-hearted, soon after our dear 
lost girl’s funeral. They lie together 
in our churchyard ; and poor Giuseppe 
far, far away from this, his blessed na- 
tive land. May their spirits rest in 
peace! And may the curse of Heaven 
alight upon and ever attend the wretch 
who caused their deaths! . May ‘his 
body wither and perish, and his name 
be blasted, and his soul tormented ‘to 
all eternity !” 

Major Montravel’s total want of any 
religious belief hardened him against 
whatever feeling an injured patent’s 
curse might otherwise have produced ; 
and there was even something sarcastic 
in his manner, when he observed that, 
as many years had elapsed, perhaps the 
delinquent had repented. 

The old man made no reply, but 
rose and took leave of his guest, thank- 
ing him for the interest he had evinced 
in the tale of family affliction. Luigi, 
who had been waiting at table, and, 
consequently, heard all that past, 
lighted his parent down stairs; and, 
as they were about to part, said, “ Do 
not despair of seeing your son return, 
signor. I was with the grand army in 
Russia too, and taken prisoner, and 
marched off I know not how many 
hundred leagues up the country; but 
I am come back, you see. So I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you see your 
Giuseppe yet.” 

“ Felicivsioa notte!” said the old 
man, calmly, as if unwilling’ to be 
tantalised by vain hopes ;~ and,’ the 
moment after, he was startled. by 
Luigi's return of the valediction in the 
en Italian accent of the country. 

ut the speaker had forgotten himself 
ouly for a moment, and was already 
half way up the stairs, 
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“ So, Luigi,” said the major, on his 
valet’s return to the room, “ you have 
heard this poor old fellow’s story, and, 
of course, know that I am the person 
upon whom he lays all the blame of 
his misfortunes: but the real fact is, 
that I had no concern whatever in 
them. All I knew was that he was 
away with some of our troops when 
we arrived, but in what capacity I 
never heard. These became my quar- 
ters as a matter of course, because 
there were no others fit for our mess in 
the village ; and, as for the conscription, 
bah ! what affair of mine could that be? 
His son was fairly drawn, no doubt : 
every man must take his chance.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt, mon major,” 
observed Luigi, with apparent careless- 
ness, as he occupied himself in clearing 
the table —“ all was en régle, of course. 
How could it be otherwise, when mon- 
sieur was commandant ?” 

“T tell you,” said the major, “ I 
know nothing about the young fellow ; 
and as for the girl, bah! she was a 
common r 

“ Liar! villain! coward!” shouted 
Luigi, snatching a concealed stiletto 
from his breast —“ take that, and that! 
I am Giuseppe Recca !” 

* Villain!” cried Major Montravel, 
as be discharged a pistol at his anta- 
gonist, “ take that!’ And he endea- 
voured to rise, but fell back in his 
chair. 

“ Fool that I was not to control my 
passion !” exclaimed the Italian, as he 
stood gazing upon the wounded and 
apparently dying man. “ Slow poison 
should have been thy fate, miserable 
wretch. Ay, thou shouldst have lin- 
gered for months in this room, the 
scene of thy villany—in this room 
where I, Giuseppe Recca, went on my 
knees before you, for my mother’s and 
my sister’s sake — for those whom thou 
hast destroyed! Nay, shrink not! I 
strike thee no more. Ha, ha! thou 
wouldst have thy revenge? Well, well, 
I will not flinch.” 

The major here summoned all his 
remaining strength, levelled his re- 
maining pistol, and fired at the Italian, 
who, having previously extracted the 
bullets, stood firm, and, as the smoke 
cleared away, laughed scornfully at his 
victim. “ Hah!” said he, “ thou 


wouldst fain have another murder to 
answer for ?” 
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“ How! what means this?” asked 
the grayheaded host, rushing into the 
room in alarm at the report of fire-arms, 

“This is retribution, father,” said 
the young man. “ Forgive me that I 
wrote not to you. But when I learned 
what had happened here during my 
absence, I made a vow, and I followed 
that miscreant from the Rhine to Paris, 
and from Paris to Geneva ; and I have 
brought him here, to the scene of his 
crimes. Look at him, my father! 
That is the villain Montravel; and I 
am thy son, Giuseppe Recca.” 

“ Let me see, let me see!” gasped 
the bewildered old man, trembling with 
agitation, as be vainly attempted to tear 
open the covering of his son’s bosom. 

“IT understand you, father,” said 
Giuseppe, unbuckling his cravat, and 
exposing his neck : “ there is the mark 
you would see.” 

‘* My son, my son! my dear, dear, 
long-lost boy! Yes, yes; it is him, 
indeed !” and, forgetting even the pre- 
sence of his enemy, the old man pressed 
his child to his heart, and kissed him, 
and wept tears of joy. 

From this paroxysm of delight, they 
were both startled by a groan of deep 
anguish. “Ha!” asked the father, 
wildly, “ what is that ?” 

“ Forgive me,” said the son; “ it 
was not as I meant: but the villain 
dared to speak vilely of my sister. I 
was proof against all but that; and —” 

“* Ha! the wretch Montravel !” ex- 
claimed the old man, “I had forgotten 
him. But, now, now,” and he ap- 
proached the arm-chair in which the 
major was seated, “ I will curse him 
to his face.” 

“ Unhand me!” cried their victim. 
“‘ Stand off! You stifle me! A whole 
family!” And his glassy eyes wan- 
dered round the apartment with a 
glaring expression of horror. 

“ Ah! what?” exclaimed the elder 
Recea: “ Doth thine evil conscience 
at last speak to thee? Look at me! 
Hear me while I curse thee! Dreadful! 
he hears me not—he sees me not. 
Look, look ! his eyes are fixed. Hor- 
rible, horrible! Where are you, Giu- 
seppe? See, see!—he is dead, and 
hears me not. But—but—give me 
thine hand — thy right hand — my son: 
let me press it to mine heart. There, 
there !|—bless thee, my son! Ha, ha, 
ha! we are avenged !” 
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COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. 
No. I, 


TIMON ; OR, THE MISANTHROPE, 


Dramatis persone. 


Timon. 
JUPITER. 
Mercury. 
Puiovtvus. 


Ir appears to us that Lucian has never been adequately translated into any 
language—certainly, not in English ; but we shall not enter upon detailed 
criticism on that head. One principal reason is, that no other prose can 
represent the peculiar Greek of Lucian. It is essentially as dramatic as Me- 
nander; and the style, sentiment, and characters, bear in many features a great 
similarity to our older comedians — 


‘« The Fox, the Alchemist, the Silent Woman, 
Done by Ben Jonson, and outdone by no man,” 


are remarkably Lucianic ; and the Greek wit would have delighted in such cha- 
racters as Sir Epicure Mammon, or Volpone, or, indeed, any of Jonson’s dramatis 
persone. We have, therefore, made an attempt to render him into our dramatic 
metre, which we submit to the indulgence of our readers ; selecting Timon for a 
commencement. This dialogue, as Solanus truly says, “ inter Luciani optima 
merito censeatur. Comediam habes elegantissimam, in qua adulatorum non unius 
generis mores artesque graphice admodum depicti, cum aliis multis ad divitias 
spectantibus miro artificio exhibentur.” When Solanus, however, proceeds to 
prefer Lucian to Aristophanes, he will not find many who have read them both to 
agree with him. ‘ Hoc opusculum qui cum Aristophanis Pluto contulerit, 

almam, si mecum sentiat, huic nostro multis de causis quas hic enarrare nimis 
Sicesh foret, deberi, facile concedet.” Certainly not facile. We might as soon 
compare Sheridan with Swift, Voltaire with Rabelais. 


ACT I. 
Scene I.—A Desert near Athens. 


Tron, solus. 


O Jove! the Philian, Xenian, Hetereian, 
Ephestian, and Asteropete, and Horcian, 
Nephelegeretan, and Erigdupous ! 

Or what beside brainstricken bards may call thee 

When puzzled in a line. For chietly then 5 
Thou, God of many Epithets, assist 

As Jove the Polyonymous, to prop 

The staggering metre, and fill up the void 

Of yawning rhythm. Where now, I ask, is laid 

Thy far-resounding bolt, thy deep-toned thunder, 10 
The blazing flash of thy tremendous lightning ? 

Have all these dreaded implements become 

But empty jest, and mere poetic thunder, 

With nothing noisier than their names? Thy bolt, 
Song-famed, far-darting, ever-prompt-at-hand, 15 
Is, how I know not, all burnt out and cold, 

With not a single spark of anger left 

To frighten evil-doers. They, whose minds 

Lead them to perjury, care just as much 

For the extinguished wick of last night’s lamp, 20 
As for thy lightning’s all-subduing flame, 

They think thy hand has not the power to fling 
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Aught of more danger than a half-burnt brand 
Plucked from the embers. Neither fire nor smoke 
Is dreaded from such missile ; for they feel 

That the worst present which its blow can bring 

Is smearing them with ashes. Had Salmoneus, 
Hot and high-spirited as he was, no reason 

Upon his side, when he set boldly up 

As rival thunderer against a Jove, 

So cold, and slow to wrath? Why should he not ? 
When he perceived thee lulled, as with a dose 

Of drowsy mandrake, without ears to hear 

The voice of perjury, without an eye 

To cast upon the wicked. In thy seat 

Blink thou with blear-eyed glance upon the world, 
While thy dull ears like those of age-worn dotards 
Are deaf with clogging wax. When thou wert young, 
Brimful of spirit, and alive to rage, 

Against the men of force or fraud thy war 

Was constant ; holding of the hand was none. 
Then at all moments did thy lightning glow, 

Thine Agis shake, thy rattling thunder roll, 

And thick as spears in battle flashed thy bolts. 
Then quaked the earth, as shaken in a sieve, 

Down came the snow as mounts, the hail as rocks ; 
And, to relate the tale in swelling style, 

“ So fierce the rainy torrent, one would deem 

Each drop descending was a river-stream ; 

Till in a moment, in Deucalion’s day. 

A general shipwreck swept mankind away. 

One skiff alone left by the ebbing tide 

After much peril gained Lycoris’ side,” 

And bore in it one seed of human race, 

To propagate far greater villanies. 

Now hast thou found the natural consequence 

Of this thy course of sloth. No sacrifice 

Is offered at thine altar; no one crowns thee, 
Except, perhaps, some conqueror at the games ; 
And, even he thinks it an idle rite, 

And done but to comply with ancient custom. 
Mankind, thou noblest of the gods, will soon 
Make thee a second Saturn, from thy honours 
Forcibly thrust. No need have I to tell 

How oft thy fanes are robbed ; nay, on thyself 
Have the Olympian thieves laid violent hands. 
While thou, high thunderer, couldst not find a voice 
To rouse the dogs, or to call in the neighbours, 
Who, running to thine aid, might seize the culprits 
Preparing for escape. No! valiant god, 

Thou Titan conqueror, and giant-killer, 

There didst thou, with thy bolt ten cubits long 
Grasped in thy right hand, unresisting sit, 

While plundering hands sheared off thy golden locks. 
But, O, most wond’rous! when is it thy will, 

That this disgraceful negligence should cease ? 
When wilt thou punish such a mass of wrong? 
What number of Deucalions will suffice, 

How many Phaétons, to curb and check 

The o’erweening pride of man? Pass lighter matters : 
Hear my own case. I, who so many people 

Of Athens have uplifted; made them rich, 

From veriest paupers ; helping every one 

Who needed my assistance, pouring, rather, 

My wealth in-floods to benefit my Triends : 
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Timon ; or, the Misanthrope. 


With what result? I am reduced to want, 

And no one knows me. Nay, the very men 
Who bent in awe before me, fawned upon me, 
Hung on my nod, won’t look upon me now ; 

Or, should they meet me walking by the way, 
Pass me, as if I were a worn-out tombstone 

Of one long buried, now decayed and fallen, 

Not worth a glimpse. If any chance to spy me 
Coming along, they choose another path, 

As if I were a thing of luckless omen, 

Boding of evil: I, not long ago 

Their patron and their saviour! All these wrongs 
Have driven me to the desert; where, arrayed 

In leathern jerkin, must I till the ground 

For hire of fourpence, and philosophise 

In solitude to my spade; with this one comfort, 
That in this desert haunt I do not see 

The crowd of knaves prospering beyond their meed. 
That were more grievous sorrow. But, great son 
Of Saturn and of Rhea, do shake off 

This deep and balmy slumber, which has now 
Outlasted longer than Endymion’s sleep. 

Whirl round thy lightning till it glows again ; 

Or kindle it at Atna, so to make 

A glorious blaze, and shew a manly feeling 

Of anger worthy of the youth of Jove ; 

(Aside) Unless the tales the Cretans tell are true, 
And their old stories when they point thy tomb. 


Scene II.—Olympus. 


Jupiter. Mercury. 


Jup. Who, Mercury, is this man that cries so loud 
From Attica, beneath Hymettus’ foot, 
Clad in a leathern jacket, all in filth ? 
He, from his stooping posture, I should think, 
Is digging —an impertinent, prating fellow. 
He’s some of your philosophers, perhaps, 
Or he’d not dare address such impious words 
To us. 

Mer. What sayest thou, father? Know’st thou not 
Timon, the son of Echecratides, 
The Colyttensian? Him, with whom so oft 
We used to feast in perfect sacrifices ? 
Who from his new-born fortune treated us 
To hecatombs at a time? With whom we were wont 
So splendidly to keep thy festal days ? 

up. Alas, the change! Is that the handsome Timon, 

The man of wealth, surrounded by his friends ? 
What brought him to this pass? Abject and foul, 
A digger, and a hired one I conjecture, 
So heavy is his spade. 

Mer. Were I to speak 
I’th’way of the world, good nature, I should say, 
Kindness and sympathy with all in need, 
Have ruined him; but if I spoke the truth, 
Ignorance, folly, undiscerning waste 
Of friendship, never dreaming that his gifts 
On wolves and crows were lavished, while the dupe, 
Even as the vultures gnawed his very liver, 
Thought they were all his friends, his fond companions, 
Out of mere kindness to himself, rejoicing 
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In what they could devour. They bared his bones, 
And picked them with due skill; and if within 
They found a grain of marrow, sucked it out, 
And that most carefully ; and then departed, 
Leaving him withered, from the very roots 
Cut up, no longer to be known or looked at. 
Where finds he now those to assist in turn, 
Or help him in his need? The spade, the jerkin 
You see, are all his portion; so, through shame, 
Leaving the city, as a hireling tiller 
He digs the ground, driven crazy by the thought 
That they, whose wealth is all derived from him, 
Now pass him by with supercilious brow, 
Not even knowing if his name be Timon. 

Jup. Ay: truly he is one whose case we hold 
Not to be overlooked or slighted ; Timon 
Has just occasion for his angry fit, 
And we ourselves should act in the same style 
As those accursed swindlers, were our thoughts 
Forgetful of fat thighs of bulls and goats 
Which he as offerings burnt. The savoury steam 
Yet dwells within our nostrils : want of leisure 
And bother about perjurers, robbers, larceners, 
Besides the fear of temple-thieving rascals, 
Hard to be watched, and now in number great, 
Have left me scarcely winking time. In fact, 
’Tis long since I have looked on Attica, 
Seldom, indeed, since that philosophy 
And wordy quibbles occupy their time ; 
The noise these wrangling brawlers make disputing 
Drowns all the sound of prayers ; for I must sit 
My ears well closed, or have them split asunder 
With cry of, “ Virtue,” ** Incorporeals”— 
Nonsense in short — strung forth with noisy voice. 
So Timon was neglected, though by no means 
Deserving such a fate. Well, Mercury, 
Take Plutus, and depart with utmost speed. 
Let Plutus bring Thesaurus, and they both 
Must dwell with Timon, and not easily 
Depart from him, even though the man’s good nature 
Should drive them from the house. As for the flatterers, 
And the ungrateful conduct which they have shewn, 
I must resolve hereafter ; they shall suffer 
When I have had my thunder-bolts repaired,— 
Two of whose largest flashes have been broken 
And blunted since the day when ’gainst the sophist 
Who taught his pupils that we deities 
Had no existence —Anaxagoras —- 
I flung with too much zeal, and missed my aim 
(The hand of Pericles was over him) ; 
The lightning on the temple of the kings 
Darted away, and set it alt on fire, 
And there was nearly smashed against a stone. 
But they will feel sufficient punishment 
If once they see that Timon’s rich again. 


Scene III. 


Mercury on his Voyage. 


What a fine thing is impudence, and noise, 
And brawling! _ Why, not only at the bar, 
But even in prayer, such qualities are usefal. 
See how from beggary to wealth extreme 











Timon; or, the Misanthrope. 


Is Timon raised, merely because he roared 
And bullied in petition, libelling Jove. 

If bending to the earth, he dug in silence, 
He would unmarked have been a digger still. 


ACT II. 
Scene I.—Olympus. 
Prutus. Jupiter. Merevry, 


Plut. But, Jupiter, I will not go to him. 
Jup. Why so, good Plutus, when I give the order ? 
Plut. Because, by Jove, he hath insulted me, 
And driven me forth, and cut me into pieces, 
Though his paternal friend —ay, almost thrust me 
With pitchforks out of doors—dropped me as fast 
As those who handle fire. Shall I return 
Again to be betrayed to trencher-friends, 
Flatterers, and strumpets? Send me, Jove, to those 
Who feel the value of the gift, whose arms 
Are ready to embrace me; those by whom 
I shall be held in honour, and desire ; 
And let those gulls stick in that poverty 
Which they prefer to me, and, taking from her 
The spade and jerkin, live with her content 
In wretchedness upon their daily fourpence, 
Who once were wont to fling away ten talents 
As an uncounted present. 
up. No such thing 
Will Timon do. The spade right well has taught him, 
Unless his loins know not the taste of pain, 
How much thou art to Poverty superior. 
But I must say that thou art querulous, 
Now blaming him who opens wide the doors 
And lets thee wander as thou wilt, without 
A jealous thought, or turning of the key ; 
In other cases on the rich thou railest, 
Complaining of the bars, and bolts, and seals, 
That keep thee close, preventing even a peep 
Into the light of day. I have heard thee growl 
Of being in darkness choked, and thy appearance 
Was pale, and full of care, thy fingers cramped 
As those of money-reckoners, always planning, 
If chance were given thee, like a fugitive slave, 
To quit those cruel guardians. On the whole, 
It did appear to me a dismal thing, 
That thou, in brazen or in iron, chamber, 
Should lead, like Danaé, a virgin life, 
Under those harsh and rigorous duennas, 
Account and Usury. Thou wert wont to say 
Their conduct was absurd, who, loving thee 
To madness, when they might enjoy thy charms, 
Dare not to do so; nor in perfect ease 
Will satiate their desires, as if they thought, 
While looking upon seal and lock with eye 
Unblinking, ’twas enjoyment quite sufficient 
Not to enjoy, but (like the dog i’ th’ manger, 
Who did not eat the barley, nor permit 
The hungry horse to eat it), to prevent 
Others’ enjoyment; and with many a laugh 
Didst thou deride them for their niggard sparing, 
Their ceaseless watch, and, strangest case of all, 
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Their jealousy of themselves, and all the while 
Not knowing that some cursed slave or steward, 
Or other hireling, will indulge in feasting, 
Privily stealing in, and leave the wretched 

And misbegotten master by the light 

Of some poor dim and thirsty, thin-wicked lamp, 
To calculate his usances. Is’t not then 
Somewhat unjust to blame such practices, 

And censure Timon for the opposite course ? 

Plut. If thou inquire the truth, it will be plain 
I blame them both with justice; for the freedom 
Of Timon will appear respecting me 
Not liberality, but negligence. 

And I must count them fools, and deem their conduct 
Towards me mere insolence, who shut me up 
In darkness, there to fatten, swell, and bloat, 
Untouched, and ever banished from the light, 
Fearing I should be seen, consigned to rot, 
For no wrong done, under a load of chains, 
Not once reflecting that in some brief space 
They must depart, and to some lucky owner 
Leave me at last. Nor can I speak in praise 
Of prodigals, commending only those 

Who, as is best due moderation hold, 

Not altogether slighting me, nor yet 

Flinging me all away. Do, Jupiter— 

For sake of Jupiter —consider this : 

If a man duly wed a fair young damsel, 

And heeds her not, or shews no jealous feeling, 
But lets her wander as she lists, by night 

Or by the day in all men’s company, 
Encouraging gallants, opening his doors, 
Playing Sir Pandarus, inviting visits — 
Would he appear to love her? Surely, thou, 
So versant, upiter, in love affairs, 

Wouldst never say so. On the other hand, 
Suppose a man should bring his freeborn wife 
Into his house, with hope of lawful offspring, 
And never touch the fair and blooming maid, 
Nor suffer other eyes to look upon her, 

But shut her up to lead a virgin life, 

Barren of children, all the while declaring 

He loved her, and declaring truly too— 

As by his faded hue, his wasted fiesh, 

His sunken eyeballs, is most manifest, 
Wouldst thou not think him mad, perverting thus 
The end of marriage? Should he not perform 
Conjugal duty, sooner than permit 

A fairfaced, lovely girl, to waste away, 
Keeping her all her life as if she were 

A priestess vowed to Ceres? I am angry 
That some should kick me out, and fling me forth, 
While others hold me like a fugitive 

And branded slave in fetters. 

Jup. Be not angry 

With either party : both of them are punished. 
One set, like Tantalus, without food or drink, 
Gaping with parched tongue alone for gold. 
The others, like poor Phineus, with their meals 
Torn from their throats by Harpies. Go to Timon: 
I warrant thou wilt find him wiser now. 

Plut, Ue! Will he ever cease pouring me out, 
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As from a tub whose bottom’s pierced with holes ? 
Before I am fairly in, wishing, perhaps 
To anticipate my flow, lest in a food 
I'd swamp the owner. I appear with him 
To — in water to the Danaid tub, 
And lose my toil; the bottom will not hold it ; 
The flowing out will beat the flowing in, 
The chasm below. being wider for the efflux, 
And the escape incapable of prevention. 
Jup. Well, if that hole’s not stopped, and the wide vent 
Seriously closed, upon thy flowing forth, 
In some short space, he’ll find again his jerkin 
And spade embedded in the lees of the tub. 
But now depart, and make him rich. And, Mercury, 
Remember, coming back, to call at A.tna, 
And bring the Cyclops hither to repair 
My lightning on their whetstone ; for, just now, 
I shall require to have it rather sharp. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Note on l.1.] We have followed the Latin translator in adopting the Greek 
epithets, without giving an English meaning, for upon their being the standing 
resources for Greek poets the jest depends. If any body prefers 


O! Jove the friendly, social, hospitable, 

Domestic, oath-confirming, lightning-darting, 

And cloud-compelling, and loud-thundering ! 
it is at his service. 





THE CANT OF CRITICISM. 


“ Grant me patience, just Heaven! Of all the cants in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocrisy be the worst, the cant of criticism is the most tor- 
menting! I would go fifty miles on foot (for I have not a horse worth riding on) 
to kiss the hand of that generous man who could give up the reins of his imagination 
into his author’s hands—be pleased he knows not why,—and care he knows not 





wherefore !”’—Srenne. 


I nap just completed, to my perfect 
satisfaction, an “ Ode to the Nile,” 
and a ** Sonnet to Leonidas,” and sat 
down in the happiest mood to revise 
my grand epic, “ The Artemisiad,” 
all of which are now and for ever 
but let me not anticipate!—when my 
cousin Rufus entered, and, having 
seated himself, commenced one of his 
ordinary attacks upon the world and 
every thing in it, for my especial edifi- 
cation, provocation and mortification. 
I am in general quite as irritable as he 
is blistering, so we carry on an argu- 
mentative warfare in the Spanish style 
(neither giving nor taking quarter) ’till 
our powers of infliction and endurance 
are fairly exhausted. I have often won- 
dered why we seek, or how we bear, 
each other’s society—we carp and 
quarrel so confoundedly! This time, 
he was, I could perceive, charged to 
the muzzle with bile; while I, simmer- 
ing over with the play of poetic ideas, 





was evidently not in a train of mind 
or body (in short, not in training) to 
stand or sit before him: so, adapting 
my mode of warfare to my resources, 
I sought present refuge, and anticipated 
future triumph, in an obstinate silence, 
not broken, but cracked only, by incre- 
dulous and contradictory shakings of 
the head. It now became a point of 
honour with Rufus to have me out, 
and cut me to pieces. 

“ And so,” he exclaimed, glancing 
contemptuously at my MS., “ you are, 
I perceive, still endeavouring to solve 
the problem of Cadmus and the Dra- 
gon’s teeth—to discover which way 
the letters can be ranked and filed 
without falling foul of each other ?— 
what latitude of syllables and longi- 
tude of lines can reconcile sound with 
sense ?—-to concoct a compound of 
rhyme that shall not destroy the rea- 
son ?—to compose a couplet that shall 
bear criticism ?” 





96 The Cant of Criticism: 


This was too much for literary flesh 

aod blood! “ Despair on your own 
account, if you please,” said I, “ Adopt 
the counsel of Parnell’s angel — 
‘ Depart in peace, resign, and sinno more!’ 
in the regions of poetry ; but utter not 
your prosy blasphemies against the di- 
vine art itself!” 

“T know,” replied Rufus, “ that 
your mythology admits (like that of 
pagan Rome) of sixty thousand divin- 
ities, each of whom claims to have 
his beard stroked and sworn by. But 
I can see the blocks they are made of; 
and. defy the power of the whole 
rhyming craft to make me fall down 
and worship, or cry out, ‘ Great is 
Diana ——'” 

“Hold !” I exclaimed. ‘ Peruse 
this exquisite poem of Mrs. Hemans, 
‘© The Burial in the Desert,” and con- 
fess the power of poesy—the charm of 
composition — the concord of sweet 
sounds —the harmonious value of ver- 
sification — the rich resources of rhyme, 
presenting to the ear (as a painting 
does to the eye) a pictorial fulness of 
chosen images, appropriate conceptions, 
euphonious epithets, epigrammatic il- 
lustrations 6 

** Peace, peace !” exclaimed Rufus : 
“ fet the poem speak for itself. It is, 
[am aware, admired by all the poet- 
ically deranged portion of our ¢ most 
thinking people,’ as one of the finest 
pieces of composition in the language. 
Now, if I, in a careless running com- 
mentary, can shew you that it is all 
inconsistent, not merely with fact or 
truth or common sense, but also with 
religion, morality, and good taste — 
that every line of it is commonplace 
balderdash, smooth childish rigmarole, 
or stark siaring nonsense,—I claim as 
forfeit, to wind up the mistake in your 
child’s play, that you throw ‘ that 
fine thing, and that superfine thing,’ 
with all its neatly written lines in row 
of ten syllables each, into the fire ?”” 

* Agreed!” said [. “ Prove Mrs. 
Hemans’ angelic poem to be mortal 
and vulnerable, and J renounce all 
hopes of success. Artemisia shall die 
the death.” 

“ A sentence !— come, prepare !” 
exclaimed Rufus, in Shylock’s most 
vengeful style; and taking up a copy 
of Mrs. Hemans’ works, he pounced 
upon the page, and read, in a. tone 
which was torture to me, as follows : 


“¢ The Burial in the Desert,’ 
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“ The desert! That's a wide word, 
as Edie Ochiltree. says. The burial? 
That, of course, will tell. us all. about 
it :—whose? what? which? and when? 
But ’tis not fair to try to understand the 
first line of a poem till we’ve hunted 
all the contexts out of cover, and 
beaten about the foliage and verbiage 
of the very last metaphor. . Besides, the 
is the indefinite article of poets. I 
coneede them the full right of dis- 
regarding all the rules of grammar, 
Now, I pray, ‘ lend me your ears,’ 
while I recite the motto, the argument, 
the symphony, the preface, the chorus 
describing the scene and dramatis per- 
sone, the overture which attunes the 
soul to harmony; and be sure you 
understand it—if possible : 

* How weeps yon gallant band 
O’er him their valour could not save ! 

For the bayonet is red with gore; 
And he, the beautiful and brave, 

Now sleeps in. Egypt’s sand. 

Wutson,’ 

“ The country is defined —that’s a 
comfort! But, not having read Wil- 
son’s poem throughout, there is no 
knowing which party wielded ‘ the 
bayonet’— whether it inflicted the 
fatal wound (and was left sticking in 
it), or was used in defence of the hero 
by his friends. We might have guessed 
that they were Europeaus, at least, if 
the line had run in the possessive 
plural : 


‘ For their bayonets are red with gore.’ 


But the ‘ gallant band’ is so cavalierly 
treated by the poet, who now tells us 
it ‘ weeps’ with one eye, and anon 
talks of their valour, that we cannot 
really tell whether he means to use 
the word * bayonet’ as significant of 
one or more! But let the prelude pass. 
I shall not throw away any criticism 
on it, having heavy work before me. 
I merely wished to give you or Mrs. 
Hemans the benefit of any grains of 
information you could discover in the 
chaff of prefatory words. Now, place 
aux dames! I shall read each stanza 
conscientiously through, before I pre- 
sume to condemn a word of it. 


‘In the shadow of the pyramid 
Our brother's grave we made, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert’s parting sun 
A field of death sarvey’d.’ 


“ In the shadow? "That's rather an 
unsteady landmark to bring home for 
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the enlightenment of relatives who 
might wish to become pilgrims to that 
primitive valley of geometry — espe- 
cially at sunset, when the shadows 
stretch (in the language of the Pasha’s 
inundation-tax-gatherer) ‘ from mount- 
ain to mountain.’ I think it would have 
puzzled Tommy Two-shoes himself 
(who discovered the treasure indicated 
by the shade of the oracular statue) to 
uuriddle the shadowy mystery of this 
entombment. 
‘In the shadow of the pyramid.’— 


The line is a syllable too 'ong: and 
what pyramid? 


‘ Our brother's grave we made.’ 


Idon’t like this brother. ’Tis so doubt- 

ful, and yet so commonplace at a 

burial, and there are so many Joe Mil- 

lerisms thereanent. Imagine the parson, 

in the midst of the service, turning to a 

bystander, and asking, ‘ Which is it, 

a brother or sister?’ and receiving for 

answer, ‘ Oh, no relation at all, sir! 

only an acquaintance.’ And then one 

can’t forget Pope’s lines : 

‘I have no hope!’ the duke exclaims, 
and dies 

‘In sure and certain hope,’ the prelate 
cries. 

The duke he dies an infidel confess’d : 

‘ He's.our dear brother,’ quoth the lordly 
priest. 

The duke, though knave, still ‘ brother 
dear ’ he cries ; 

And who can say the virtuous prelate 
lies ?’ 

“ His grave? A conical hole scratch- 
ed in the shifting sand, like the nest-trap 
of a lion-ant, out of which the jackalls 
will pull him as soon as the funeral 
party have retired! I hate French 
compliments and grave practical jokes. 


‘ When the battle-day was done.’ 


What battle-day? Was there only one 
battle fought near a pyramid? But for 
the occurrence of the word ‘ Egypt’ in 
the prelude, we might imagine it was 
fought in Mexico, or on the banks of 
the Ganges, or under the pyramid of 
Caius Sestus, in the Deserta near the 
walls of Rome: but thrown as it is 
into juxta-position with THE pyramid, 
we can only suppose that it was some 
of the ‘thousand and one’ battles 
fought, from the days of Sesostris to 
Bonaparte, near the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh— perhaps that immortalised by 
the presence and memorable address of 
Napoleon to his brave Oriental legion, 
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when about to withstand the fury of the 
grand assault of the Mameluke cavalry 
in the plains of Cairo, on the 2ist July, 
1798 : ** Soldats! vous allez combattre 
aujourd'hui les dominateurs d’ Egypt ! 
Songez, que du haut de ces pyramides, 
quarante siécles vous contemplent !” 
This was the battle of battles, that 
won from the Turks, for the victorious 
Corsican, the title of Suttaw Kesir, 
or ‘ King of Fire.’ Never was triumph 
more doubtful at first, or more com- 
plete at last. The Mamelukes fought 
(while there was any use in fighting) 
more like devils than men; drawing 
from Napoleon the exclamation, ‘ Oh, 
could I unite the Mameluke cavalry to 
the French infantry, I feel I might be- 
come master of the world!’ Two 
thousand of them fell there, slain or 
wounded ; and the conqueror took 
possession of Murad Bey’s camp, 
baggage, treasures, and fifty pieces of 
cannon that guarded them. at was 
a victory! Let us take it for granted, 
then, for the sake of consistency, that 
the poetess does intend to celebrate an 
incident attendant on La Bataille des 
Pyramides, and is, in a philanthropic 
and Christianlike state of mind, endea- 
vouring to excite our sympathies in 
behalf of a fallen one of ‘ our natural- 
born enemies,’ as we used to say during 
the career of Napoleon. 
—— ‘ The desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d.’ 


*T don’t like this confusion of tenses, 
First, not merely the battle, but the 
day was done, or at least the sun had 
set behind the pyramid, and the sur- 
vivors were interring the fallen in its 
shadow? Very well! Then the con- 
cluding lines make the sun rise again 
to play at bo-peep above the pyramid, 
just as if the poetess were writing in a 
balloon, and caught a new glimpse of 
it by ejecting her ballast. English 
poets ought to be aware of the very 
decided character of southern skies, 
and recollect (what Tom Moore assures 
them) that — 


* When sets the sun on Afric’s shore, 
That instant all is night ;’ 


and that it does not keep surveying in 
twilight, and glimmering and blinking 
like our own uncertain Cockney lumi- 
nary, or (to use Byron’s expressive 
simile) like 
‘ A drunken man’s dead eye, in maudlin 
sorrow.’ 
iH 
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“ Then, what right or title can a 
sandy plain, without an herb or blade 
of grass to redeem it from the curse of 
barrenness, have to a field? Neither 
can I tolerate the unnecessary apo- 
strophes in survey'd, and, further on, 
in rock’d. Nobody was going to take 
the trouble of pronouncing them sur- 
vey-ed and rock-ed! George Colman’s 
night-gown-and-slipper lecture ought 
to have been quite sufficient for cramp- 
syllable rhymers during the nineteenth 
century at least. The line might as 
well have been left, as three others 
have been left further on : 


‘ Was darkening into night ’— 
‘ Unsullied to the grave’— and, 
‘ Was gathered to his place’— 


to the discretion of the gentle reader, 
without any danger of word-slaughter. 


‘ The blood-red sky above us 
Was darkening into night, 
And the Arab watching silently 
Our sad and hurried rite. 
The voice of Egypt's river 
Came hollow and profound, 
And one lone palm-tree where we stood 
Rock'd with a shivery sound : 
While the shadow of the pyramid 
Hung o’er the grave we made, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert’s setting sun 
A field of death survey’d.’ 


“This is all merely pictorial — at 
least, nothing results from the portents 
of sound, and sights, and shadows, in 
air, water, sky, and sand, so the repe- 
tition and surplusage might have been 
spared,— unless, indeed, the poetess 
composed on the principle of the Irish 
bards and story-tellers alluded to by 
Spenser, who followed their lords in 
military expeditions, and whose prin- 
cipal business it was, by a judiciously 
pitched and prosing tone of round- 
about recitative, to talk or sing their 
chiefs to sleep in the open woods at 
night, after harassing marches and 
combats, whilst suffering from fatigue, 
wounds, hunger, &e. I shall try the effect 
of this poem the first fair opportunity. 
The Arab! | wonder whether that phrase 
means one or a thousand ?— friends or 
enemies? Watching silently does not 
explain the occupation, or even the 
distance. Napoleon found that they 
saw clearly on the horizon, what his 
staff could not catch with their best 
telescopes! Were they sentinels or 
amateurs? Some ‘taste of their qua- 
lity’ should have been given us to 
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undo the unpoetical images of mutes 
or regimentals-resurrection-men which, 
in the vagueness of the description, we 
are left to conjure up for filling stuff. 


* Our sad and hurried rite.’ 


“« Now, a word as to epithets. Un. 
less you write for children (and very 
stupid ones), never describe a funeral 
as sad, or term a joke, merry, or write 
hot, not cold. Above all, don’t speak 
of the sky above us, unless you must 
needs rhyme to dove us, or in contra- 
distinction to that of the antipodes, 
below us, or that you wish to strike 
your readers comical, in the style of 
‘ Alone, by the side of a brook, 

An old elderly gentleman sat ; 

On the top of his head was his wig, 

And on top of his wig was his hat.’ 


*T can’t describe what a ludicrous 
effect these epithets of supererogation 
have on me. They only need the 
grace of antithesis to render them irre- 
sistible: vide Horace Smith’s travestie 
in the Rejected Addresses. 

‘ George Barnwell stood at the shop-door, 

A customer hoping to find, sir ; 

His apron was hanging before, 
And the tail of his coat was behind, sir.’ 


** Above all, Tom, eschew that ad- 
jective, sud: it has been hunted through 
all the inflexions and associations of 
pitiable suffering and contemptuous 
sufferance? ‘Tom Moore’s line ‘On 
the Puppy of Exeter Change,’ will 
afford you a receipt in full for the 
virtue of the expression :— 


‘This cur was a dog of the breed they 
call sad.” 


“ Then, as to the hurried rite: Lord 
Chesterfield very clearly explains to 
his son that gentlemen are never in a 
hurry (i.e. in confusion); and here, 
as far as we can gather, there was not 
the least necessity even for the camp 
followers to tread upon the priest’s or 
each other’s heels or toes, as it is to be 
supposed that they remained masters 
of the field (as itis termed by courtesy), 
when the Mamelukes fled and drowned 
themselves. Indeed, it may be dooted 
(as they say in Aberdeen) if such a 
hurried hiding in the sand, where no 
mention is made of either priest or 
ritual, can, by any stretch of poetic 
license, be permitted to be termed a 
rite. The palm tree and Egypt's river 
appear to be the only vocal officiating 
attendants! Now, at the burial of Sir 
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John Moore at Coruita, where there 
was some real cause of departure from 


military etiquette (and from the field of 


death, too)— and where, accordingly, 
we read, with perfect propriety, the 
original expression, 


‘ His corse to the ramparts we hurried,’— 


his friends did find time to breathe 
some appropriate words of prayer, 
‘few and short’ though they were; 
but this burial in the desert seems to 
have been as unceremonious a piece 
of work as our old Meg Flagon used 
to make of it on behalf of any of her 
grenadier company who had a mind to 
be married en militaire, during the 
peninsular campaign. Her few brief 
words of soldier love were simply 
these :— 

‘ Bairns! luve an’ faicht 

By day and nicht, 

Wi’ a’ yere micht; 

And de’el steek wha’ turns tail first!’ 


“There they were — few and brief 


enough — monosyllables less than a 
score ! 

“As to the profoundness and hol- 
lowness of the voice of Egypt’s river, 
where it slowly winds beside the py- 
ramids — that is, a pyramidal hyper- 
bole! A lie, with a circumstance !|— 
you might as well talk of the roar of 
the Regent’s Canal when the lock- 
keepers are all asleep. The rocking 
of one lone palm-tree would drown it. 
(Take this line as a perfect illustration 
of tau-taulogy.) But it is not a rock- 
ing motion, as any one who ever 
rocked a cradle, a cock-horse, or a 
loggan-stone, knows: the palm-tree 
has a swinging, elastic, jaunty joggle, 
the nature, sound, and sensation of 
which are very imperfectly described 
by the terms rock’d and shivery. You 
might as well talk of a loose 100-ton 
block of Portland stone waving in the 
wind! But, to proceed :— 


‘While the shadow —— 
Hung o’er the grave 


“ Hlere’s a shadow of pretence for 
you! Aping a cloud, ora fog, in its 
vapouring metaphorical ambition! It 
might, with much more consistency, 
have (like Hamlet) jumped in, or fallen 
in, or hidden in, or filled up, the grave 
they made. You might as well tell me 
that the new pitch pavé of Whitehall 
hung o’er the pathway ! To continrue:— 
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‘ The fathers of our brother 
Were borne to knightly tombs, 

With torch-light and with anthem-note, 
And many waving plumes ; 


But he, the last and noblest 
Of that high Norman race, 

With a few brief words of soldier-love 
Was gathered to his place; 


In the shadow of the pyramid, 
Where his youthful torm we laid, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert’s setting sun 
A field of death survey’d.’ 


‘ The fathers of our brother.’ 


“This is rather too liberal and pa- 
triarchal a poetic license, even for the 
French service, where the paternity of 
chiefs and heroes is sometimes exceed- 
ingly questionable, and one is tempted 
to inquire— How many! There's a 
confusion of metaphorical relationship 
about this compound expression —a 
concordia discors of genealogy that 
would puzzle a College of Heralds! 
If the buried hero be a bond fide bro- 
ther, the claims of the antithetical 


fathers to his and their filial reverence, 


must have been (to say the least of 
them) as amicable as they were in- 
tricate and amusing. If, on the con- 
trary, he were merely a brother-soldier, 
of whose ancestors the survivors meant 
to speak, the literal apposition is 
equally ill-managed. Either phrase 
may be separately permissible; both 
are ruinous: reminding one of the late 
Professor Higgins’s eulogium on Roger 
Boyle —‘ the father of chemistry, and 
grand-uncle to the Earl of Cork.’ 
Now, in mercy to the undertakers, [ 
shall pass by those essentials to de- 
funct respectability, the knightly tombs, 
and torch-light, and bearers, and an- 
thems, and such a many waving plumes, 
and all the heroic man-millinery or (as 
Mr. O'Connell very precisely terms it) 
* wiggery’ of the ceremonial, and come 
at once to the sentimentality : — 


‘ But he, the last and noblest 
Of that high Norman race.’ 


“ Here’s further cross-relationship 
and metaphorical insinuation! Their 
dead brother is the /ast of his race! 
Then what kind of children are they 
who survive? The noblest, too! What, 
then, were his forefathers? Has de 
Jeune France got up a crablike sys- 
tem of ancestral dignity, by which the 
star of the Legion of Honour shines 
backward through the dark ages, and 
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ennobles progenitors with the glory of 
a gamin of the Revolution? 


—— ‘That high Norman race.’ 


“ Now, if ever a race of rascally 
yobbers and cut-throats infested earth 
and sea, it was that of these Normans, 
or Norsemen! The page of history has 
not space to record their reckless, brutal 
acts of outrage, against every principle 
and institution, religious, moral, or 
social! They lived only by rapine! 
Piracy was their profession ; extermi- 
nation their policy ; murder, fire rais- 
ing, and violation, their amusements ! 
They devastated all the coasts of Eu- 
rope and Asia, from North Cape to 
the Nile, for a thousand years: and 
now (with the memory of all the misery 
inflicted in their race of ruffianism), 
here we have a most high and ladylike 
compliment paid them by the highly 
professing poetess! ‘Out on the 
craft!’ (quoth Tom Moore, as he flays 
Jean Jacques Rousseau) that can select 
a set of savage spoilers, branded with 
the habitual perpetration of every 
imaginable sin against society, as sub- 
jects for the sublime! 


* With a few brief words of soldier-love.’ 


“ *Tis easily to be seen that this is a 
lady’s composition. Had she ever 
been in camp, under fire, or on burial 
duty, her experience would have led 
her to have used another epithet. I 
shall never forget the rage of Co- 
lonel , after dinner, when he called 
for the key of the garde-vin, and found 
it had been buried that morning in the 
pocket ofhis Orderly. The whole mess 
sallied out to disinter him, but only 
myself and another raw Ensign stayed 
to see him covered up again. Un- 
fortunately for the pathos of this poetic 
scene, we have the concurrent tes- 
timony of all the French writers who 
described that expedition, that a more 
disgustingly selfish set of wretches 
never existed than those who composed 
la grand armée ; that the moment any 
of them began to totter under fatigue, 
wounds, or epidemics, on a march— 
their comrades, instead of offering a 
helping hand, replied to their prayers 
for aid by a volley of heartless jibes, 
the zest of which was heightened by 
the poignancy of the distress; and 
finally abandoned them to the tender 
mercies of the prowling Arabs and 
-jackals, as a good practical joke that 
could never be repeated too often ; though 
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it often happened that the ruffian who 
displayed the most callous levity in 
the morning, sank before evening un- 
der the effects of intemperance and the 
climate, to be similarly abandoned by 
his soldier-loves! Meg Flagon never 
deserted a fallen comrade throughout 
Spain and Portugal, as long as he 
could open his lips to receive a drop 
of burnt brandy. Well! here’s some- 
thing quite as bad —impiously bur- 
lesque :-— 
* Was gathered to his place ;’ 


not in Abraham’s bosom, but in a 
sand-hole. I abominate these per- 
versions of sacred texts —‘ gathered to 
his fathers ;’ and ‘ gone to his place.’ 
As the line before us huddles and 
jumbles both into one, it leads to an 
association of ideas touching upon the 
consequences of Mameluke dissections, 
and connected more with the anatomy 
of the battle-plain than the anatomy of 
melancholy, of beauty, or any other 
merely mental analysis. We think 
of the species of gathering and re- 
storation which one of Hood’s Comic 
Annual ghosts implores on behalf of 
her dismembered self, as she assures 
her soldier-love 


‘ The hand which used to take your hand, 
Is given to Doctor Vyse ; 

And both my legs are gone to walk 
The hospital at Guy’s!’ 


“Then, look here! What's the 
meaning of this semicolon between fis 
place and in the shadow of the pyramid! 
As if the poetess forgot where he was 
buried, or was sensible that the shadow 
of the pyramid was not his proper 
place, and wished, like a careful cro- 
codile, to slur over and obliterate her 
questionable deposit in the sand! And 
now to conclude :— 


* But let him, let him slumber, 
By the old Egyptian wave ! 

It is well with those who bear their fame 
Unsullied to the grave ! 


When brightest names are breathed on, 
When loftiest fall so fast, 

We would not call our brother back, 
On dark days to be cast. 


From the shadow of the pyramid, 
Where his noble heart we laid, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d.’ 


“* Whom does the poet apostrophise 
with— 


‘ Let him, let him slumber ?’ 
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She knows that the jackals and hyenas 
of the desert would’ not stay their sto- 
machs to accommodate the slumber of 
a monarch ; nor listen to the lays of 
Orpheus himself, if he attempted to 
keep them fasting during his recitative ! 
The watching Arab is not a mere reck- 
less, indiscriminate body-snatcher: he 
will, to be sure, pay any body a visit, 
for the sake of a cloak or shirt; but he 
is not so inhospitable as to turn out 
and carry off those interred, since em- 
balming has gone out of fashion. They 
won't burn ! and he prefers digging 
for good bituminous combustible sub- 
jects within the Pyramids, and in the 
catacombs of the Necropolis. Again, 
I don’t like this let him—let him. It 
reminds one of the adagio music of the 
pestle and mortar (apothecaries’ mea- 
sure), compounding for a rich patient : 
‘ Let him linger! let him linger!’ —so 
different from the jig style of ‘ Despatch 
him quick! despatch him quick ’ care- 
lessly smashing away for a poor one. 
Then that affectation of using slumber 
for decay! It can only be equalled 
by the delicacy which terms rotten 
cheese ‘ ripe,’ or a putrid woodcock 
‘ gamy.” 

‘—— The old Egyptian wave.’ 


“ Spirit of the British Association of 
Science, listen to this, after all your 
lectures on the rapid propulsion of 
waves—things that can travel one 
thousand miles an hour! But Mrs. 
Hemans wrote before your day. Had 
she been alluding to the waters of the 
Dead Sea, or of the Caspian Lake, 
which do not (apparently) pass away 
every moment like those of the Nile, 
the metaphor might have been par- 
doned : but a wave! With the ex- 
ception of its partner — 

——‘ a leaf on the stream that can never 
return ’— 


she could not have chosen any thing 
more mal-dpropos in that land of in- 
undation. The old Egyptian Ephe- 
meris would be better sense, and more 
appropriate alliteration. An old wave ! 
The words, like ‘ Bonaparte,’ and ¢ re- 
verses,’ are astonished to find them- 
selves together in the same sentence ! 


‘ Itis well with those who bear their fame 
Unsullied to the grave !’ 


“ What creed or doctrine is Mrs. 
Hemans teaching here? It certainly is 
not Christian; it may be Jewish ; it is 
possibly Scandinavian ; and the poetess 
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may be sympathetically giving her 
hero’s fame to the winds, ‘ that it may 
be well with his soul.’ Here’s ‘ the 
damnable doctrine of good works’ 
made manifest, and the Ossianic hope 
of ‘a good repute’ illustrated! Vanity 
of vanities! to depend for one’s soul’s 
rest on the chance of earthly fume en- 
shrined in the despatch of the com- 
mander-in-chief! If the Registering 
Angel of Renown have not a better 
memory than mortal writers and readers, 
even those placed on ‘ the distinguished 
list’ by generalissimos and poetissimas 
stand a fair chance of perdition. Well 
may Byron exclaim,— 


‘ I'll stake an even bet 
You can’t repeat nine names from each 
Gazette.’ 


“ Were I merely criticising gram- 
matically, I might prove that the line 
would run in better concord with the 
rules of person, time, and being, if 
written, 


‘It is well with those whose fame is 
borne ;’ 


and were I in Jack Falstaff’s vein, I 
might dilate on the superiority of the 
sentiment, 


‘Itis well with those who bear their fame 
Unsullied from the grave!’ 


But I am not in a merry mood in the 
midst of such provoking misdemean- 
ours and fallacies, religious and moral, 
poetical and practical. 


‘Strip me the sentiment unto the skin? 
What is it?’ (quoth George Colman) 
Truly ridiculous enough! 

Mere trash, and very childish stuff!’ 


“ Whois this fellow? A soldier of for- 
tune at best,—some French Jack Joln- 
son,—some professional slayer of men 
for hire and rations,—some jovial bro- 
ther of the blade, who cut and thrust, 
shot and slashed away, with equal 
recklessness (per order), at English, 
Scotch, Irish, Dutch, Flemish, Russ- 
ians, Prussians, Hanoverians, Austrians, 
Tyrolians, Swiss, Italians, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Corsicans, Haytians, Turks, 
Mamelukes, and Arabs! Is this the 
style of elegiac poetry in which Christ- 
ians and Englishwomen should endea- 
vour to work out the practical fulfilment 
of the national prayer ? —‘ From battle, 
murder, and sudden death, good Lord 
deliver us!’ Were 1 impanelled on a 
jury to try such an instigator to the 
perpetration of these diabolical glories, 
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I would find her guilty of high treason 
to the Divine revelation of * peace on 
earth and good will to men.’ I would 
recommend her to the safe keeping of 
Bedlam, deprived of paper, pen, and 
ink ; and would further, perhaps, on 
behalf of the rising generation of Christ- 
endom, be tempted to memorialise the 
privy council to have this dangerously 
illusive poem burnt by the hands of the 
hangman! But, stay! the thing is too 
ridiculous! it must work its own cure. 
Look here! 


‘It is well with those who bear their fame 
Unsullied to the grave.’ 

““ Why, this beats Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
hollow! He merely maintained, at 
the town-council — not that Rob Roy’s 
fame was unsullied —but that, ¢ saving 
the hership of the Lennox’ (the burn- 
ing and plundering of two counties), 
‘and that some honest men had the 
misfortune to lose life by him, Rob 
was as honest a man as stood on two 
shanks!’ But I see you are blushing 
for your poetess ; so let us hasten to an 
end, through the rondo of her per- 
oration, whether she will or not! 


* When brightest names are breathed on, 
When /oftiest fall so fast F 


“ Who are these heroes of the bright 
and lofty patronimics that were 
‘ breathed upon’ at the Battle of the 
Pyramids? Mere sans culottes and 
gamins of the Revolution! The no- 
bility and gentry of France were either 
exiled or guillotined. Robespierre and 
the Directory had even condemned and 
swept away ail who bore their family 
names, just as they happened to find 
them in the columns of former Court 
Guides, whether old employés, attachés, 
avocats, ov abbés. The bright and lofty 
names of l’armée d’ Egypte were borne 
by foundlings and volunteer scamps of 
the sections of Paris and Marseilles, 
and by elect conscripts from the devie 
en masse! But let us come to the point : 
Wao 1s rats urro? What is his 
name? Where are his actions? How 
did he deserve his fame? Has the 
poetess buried them all together in 
her sandy shadow? ‘Ilere’s a precious 
go!’ as Buckstone says. She sets at 
nauglit the plainest rules of religion, 
morality, and common sense, as well 
as composition, that her hero's faine 
might be trumpeted with the magnilo- 
quent flourish befitting (according to 
classic canons) the annunciation of his 
lofty soul en route to the Elysian fields. 
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Very well! The poetic passport is made 
out en régle —the signalement is duly 
filled oP but Monsieur’s name is for- 
gotten! and the luckless shade of the 
shudow may wander on the shadowy 
shores of Styx for centuries, pas vue, pas 
vise! This is too bad! Let us find, 
if possible, one redeeming line ; but, 
first, this ‘ breathed on?’ By whom? 
The destroying angel of the Lord? 
That would be contrary to the senti- 
ment— 

‘ It is well with those who bear their fame 

Unsullied to the grave.’ 


Now, a providential interference (such 
as the plague at Cairo) supposes not 
merely a sullying, but a damnatory 
breathing on the part of the Angel of 
Death! So that won't do! Breathed 
on by the simoom? No! that’s con- 
trary to history ; for, although the blast 
of the desert did unstring their nerves 
some semitones, it did not prevent their 
triumph at the battle of the Pyramids, 
[ really don’t see what the words can 
signify, saving the screams and curses 
of the Mamelukes, when they found 
their charges unavailing against the 
squares of French infantry,—when they 
had tired their hands, and blunted their 
sabres, cutting through bayonets and 
gun-barrels,— when they had flung 
their carbines, pistols, and yataghans at 
the heads of the Franks, and backed 
their horses to kick through their ranks, 
in vain; and when, at last, naught re- 
mained for their wounded and dying, 
but to cut with their sabres at the legs 
of the infantry, to grapple on the ground 
with, and bite their foes in the dust till 
death! Breathed on, indeed! This 
is softening the shadows and toning 
down the tints with avengeance! Let's 
try again. 

* We would not call our brother back, 

On dark days to be cast.’ 


* Unsociable scoundrels! why not? 
They were most completely victors ? 
The Mamelukes were fallen, or fled, or 
drowned, as they swam in a panic 


across the Nile. Napoleon had by that 
battle won Egypt, as he did the Swiss 
cantons, Flanders, Italy, Austria, Prus- 
sia, Malta, Spain, and Portugal, for a 
time; and, although he had turned 
Mohammedan, the Prophet did not 
vouchsafe him a second sight of the 
thrashing Nelson gave the grand fleet 
eleven days afterwards! Did they 
fear that there would be too few com- 
missions vacant for themselves? ‘Tis 
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ossivle that the poetess may have 
caught so much of the tontine esprit du 
corps of the French service, on the 
subject of survivorship, and may now 
be giving us a touch of nature in the 
midst of tinsel and iéracasserie? In- 
deed, tis English nature, too! I re- 
collect the case of a young midship- 
man, a friend of mine, whose promo- 
tion was stopped, because the captain 
overheard him singing out to a gun- 
ner’s mate, after the second broadside, 
‘ D—n those French balls! they seem 
to have the Navy List by heart ! 
There’s not one of the cursed lieutenants 
down yet!’ But what annoys me 
throughout this poem is the bad taste 
displayed in the choice of words and 
images : 


‘We would not call our brother back.’ 


Leaving aside the professional selfish- 

ness, the phrase conveys a notion of 

presumptuous quackery sufficient to 

rouse a Hotspur-spirit in a critic, and 

urge him to exclaim : 

‘You may call spirits from the vasty 
deep ; 


But will they come when you do call for 
them ?” 


“ And here again: 
‘ On dark days to be cast.’ 


There's a clashing metaphor in the first 
place, and an image totally inapplica- 
ble to the then triumphant position and 
bright prospects of the Army of the Ex- 
pedition in the second. Only think of 
dark days in the ever-blazing sky of 
Egypt, where even a shower is un- 
known,— where a picture in water- 
colours on a temple-wall remains un- 
washed off for three thousand years ! 
Had the survivors expressed a feeling 
of repugnance to restore their brother to 
life (if possible), and to withdraw him 
from the shelter of the sand and the 
cool shadow of the Pyramid, lest he 
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should be killed next noontide by a 
sun-stroke, there would be some sense 
in it! Poets should always adapt their 
metaphors to the climate, and trans- 
mute clouds, fogs, and mists, into sun- 
beams, according to the genius of the 
scene. The Icelandic priest, who de- 
picted a frozen hell in Spitzbergen, was 
a better poet, and more effective 
preacher, than ever will be found 
amongst those who disregard the geo- 
graphy of physical feelings. 


‘ The shadow of the Pyramid, 
Where his noble /eart we laid.’ 


** Some people have a curious knack 
of discovering ¢two wrong ways among 
two hundred right ones; and here 
Mrs. Hemans has hit them both. She 
has lapsed into the false and vulgar 
anatomy of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
buries Mr. Nobleheart in the shadow 
of Despond. And again. She has 
got per hazard into the region of em- 
balming, disembowelling, pitch-plaster- 
ing, and so forth; and, although I am 
nearly sure she did not intend to con- 
vey any idea of such extra-butcherly 
manipulations, she has succeeded a 
merveille, in just doing the thing that 
she ought not,— picking out the idea 
of his heart, and sticking it solus cum 
sola in the sand! But these are all 
second-rate objections, comparatively 
unimportant, superficially trivial, and 
properly prefatory. 1 now come toa 
higher class of criticisms, and that 
I may omit nothing essential, I shall 
recommence with the harmonic extract 
from Wilson ; 


‘ How weeps yon gallant band !’” 


I could bear no more ; but throwing 
my “ Ode to the Nile,” my * Sonnet 
to Leonidas,” and my grand epic, “ the 
Artemisiad,” into the fire, I rushed out 
of the room—forswearing poetry and 
its parasitic plague for ever! 
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ODE TO THE HEATH-BELL, 


Loven flower! the desert’s lonely child, 
That meekly hangs thy purple bell 
Mid Nature’s still and solemn wild, 
On some old bank or bosky dell ! 


Thou givest no fragrance to the air, 
To tell where spreads thy mossy bed ; 
The whispering winds that lingered there, 
Seeking sweet-scented flowers, are fled. 


But many charms thou hast for me, 

So sadly flowering on the moor ; 
Stillness doth ever rest on thee, 

And dimness thus doth speak of yore. 


And thou, too, hast thy friends, I wot,— 
Companions of thy silent hours ; 

The hare-bell and forget-me-not, 
And dews that love the lowliest flowers. 


And gentle spirits of the night, 


That come when evening winds do sigh, 
And stars shed down a dreamy light ; 
Full often flit where thou dost lie. 


Thou art to me like vanished years, 
And thought of happiness gone by, 
Watered so late by evening tears 
In the long waste of memory. 


That thought is sometimes chill and wild, 
And yet I do not love it less ; 

Like thee, lone flower, the desert child, 
It blooms amid a wilderness. 
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SINNERS AND SAINTS IN FAR CATHAY.” 


By an association of ideas, probably 
due to a peculiar course of reading, we 
never think of China without calling 
to mind poor old Coleridge’s critique 
on Wordsworth’s gipsies. The, in 
some few instances, too grandiloquent 

oet, feeling his ire rise at the apparent 
indolence of a certain knot of gipsies, 
whom he had found in the same place 
in the morning and in the evening of 
the same day, sentimentalises upon 
the awful circumstance thus :— 


“The weary sun betook himself to rest : 

Then issued vesper from the fulgent 
West — 

Outshining, like a visible god, 

The glorious path in which he trod; 

And now ascending, after one dark hour, 

And one night's diminution of her power, 

Behold the mighty moon! This way 

She looks, as if at them ; but they 

Regard her not. Oh! better wrong and 
strife ! 

Better vain deeds, or evil, than such life! 

The silent neavens have goings on— 

The stars have tasks —but these have 
none!” 


Poor Gipsies! They might have 
needed twelve hours’ rest, in conse- 
quence of many previous days’ severe 
travel. But the poet’s righteous in- 
dignation was kindled, and he thus 
expressed it “ in a series of lines,” says 
Coleridge ; “‘ the diction and imagery 
of which would have been rather above 
than below the mark, had they been 
applied to the immense empire of 
Cuina, improgressive for thirty cen- 
turies.” + 

Ah! it is this alleged improgressive- 
ness of China that startles the imagin- 
ation! And, were it true to the full ex- 
tent, it were, indeed, a thing really 
sublime to reflect upon! The alle- 
gation is liable, however, to similar 
objections as the same poetic hypo- 
thesis concerning the foresaid gipsies. 


We never think on China, but we are 
all straightway poets; many of us as 
great as Wordsworth himself! Never- 
theless, we believe that the assumption 
of its improgressiveness is rather an ar- 
bitrary one; that, at any rate, it is to 
be received in one sense, and not in 
others. Manners and customs ma 
remain the same; yet who shall doubt 
that the moral being of individuals is 
susceptible of developement, and that 
changes come over the heart and mind 
of men there as elsewhere? There, as 
elsewhere, too, men have good and 
bad luck, according to their conduct 
or their destiny ; they move, likewise, 
backwards and forwards; they come, 
and go, and return, as did he of old, 
from walking to and fro upon the face 
of the earth. Whatever uniformity 
also may seem to predominate, there 
is variety of character, of occupation, 
of tastes, of pursuits — nay, of races of 
men. There is, moreover, progression 
in the population, which is now rapidly 
on the increase. 

“« Aswe watch,” says Mr. C. Toogood 
Downing, “the mass of moving human 
beings in the square before the factories, 
and observe the crowd every moment 
replaced by herds of others, who seem 
to have no occupation, but are apparently 
formed to eat and drink, nati consumere 
fruges, we are at a loss to imagine where 
‘such immense multitudes are able to find 
a habitation during the night, or in 
stormy and tempestuous weather.” 


Ilow frequently does the same re- 
flection come across us in the streets 
of London! where it is emphatically 
and proverbially said, that “ one half 
the world knows not how the other 
half lives!” But, in Mr. Downing’s 
opinion, the poor people who gave rise 
to his reflections do not require so 
much accommodation as those of a 
similar class in other parts of the 


* The Fanqui in China, in 1856. By C. Toogood Downing, Esq., M.R.C.S, 


Svols. 1838. 


China: its State and Prospects, with especial reference to the Spread of the 


Gospel. 


Missionary Society. 1838. 


Containing Allusions to the Antiquity, Extent, Population, Civilisation, 
Literature, and Religion of the Chinese. 


By W. H. Medhurst, of the London 


The Chinese ; or, General Description of the Empire of China, and its Inhabitants. 
By John Francis Davis, Esq., F.R.S. &c., late his Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in 


China, 2vols, 1836. 


+ Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, yol, ii, p. 153. 
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world; or else, he says, the ground 
would be covered with their dwellings. 
Every part of the land swarins with 
natives, nor is the surface of the waters 
exempt from the living burden. The 
people of other nations make only 
excursions, at most, very temporary 
residences on the water; but among 
the Chinese there are whole families 
who consider it as their natural home 
—who were born, still live, and will, 
doubtless, die on it. They resort to 
the land as others do to the water, 
merely to supply their wants, and again 
return to their floating houses. Can- 
ton alone is supposed to contain a 
million of living human beings, and 
every town in like proportion ; while 
the inward lakes are represented as 
being covered with the houses of in- 
habitants, who can find no legal rest- 
ing place on shore. The poorer classes 
lie upon the floor, with their heads 
resting on bamboo pillows, so that 
very little space is occupied by each 
individual. Many families can, there- 
fore, live in the same chamber, and as 
many couches be made up for them to 
yass the night as the floor can possibly 
hold. In addition to this, thousands 
of the poor wretches who live upon 
the water, make their little san-pans 
their only dwellings, scarcely moving 
from their positions for days together, 
and drawing a small shed, or cover, 
over them during the time devoted to 
sleep. 

The great variety of craft on the 
rivers, suggests to our traveller reasons 
for believing not only in the improv- 
ability, alias progressiveness, of the 
Chinese, but actual improvement and 
progression. Considerable ingenuity 
is displayed in relation to this same 
craft; and he is, therefore, of opinion 
that “the Chinese, as a nation, are 
endowed with great originality, and 
with a very considerable proportion of 
the noblest faculties of man. Tere 
custom,” be adds, “ appears to be the 
result of unbounded experience, and 
the great degree of excellence attained 
is the work of ages of continual, though 
sluggish, improvement.” 

Much as we despise this people, it 
is, perhaps, to them that we owe the 
invention of the compass. According 
to Klaproth, it was they who com- 
municated the knowledge of this in- 
strument to the Arabs, from whom it 
was introduced into Europe during the 
crusades. Though sufficiently aware 
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of its powers, they, however, are not 
solicitous of exercising them. Hence, 
they generally keep their junks as 
much as possible within sight of land. 
Tt must be confessed they are not ad- 
venturous voyagers. 

In the art of cultivating the soil, the 
Chinese have greatly improved. The 
primitive population of the country 
subsisted on the spontaneous fruits of 
the earth, and the animals killed in 
hunting; while the soil was overspread 
by one vast and continuous forest, 
similar to the backwoods of America, 
To their sovereigns, Yao and Chun, 
the Chinese are indebted for the pro- 
jection of great works, by which the 
land was cleared of its incumbrances. 
Still, for a long time, a very limited 
extent around the capitals might come 
under the plough, while the surround- 
ing parts were the abodes of such 
numbers of wild animals, that armed 
bodies went forth, with the prince at 
their head, to make war upon them. 
Iience, at length, the face of the coun- 
try was cleared throughout; and in 
addition to the tillers of the field, mul- 
titudes of the people were employed 
in rearing cattle; and vast flocks of 
sheep were fed upon the pasturage of 
the open and extensive glades. Agri- 
culture, moreover, was promoted by 
the sanction of religious rites and 
ceremonies, and rapidly advanced in 
estimation and utility, At present, it 
is in a very flourishing condition. 
Every portion of ground capable of im- 
provement has been turned to account. 
The extent of cultivated lands in China 
amounts to 596,172,500 English acres, 
the greater part belonging to the peo- 
ple. The whole of this extensive area 
is divided into small patches of one or 
two acres each, occupied by separate 
individuals. These little plots are se- 
parated from each other by small 
ditches, to carry off the surplus water ; 
and frequently by little footpaths alone, 
so that no space is uselessly thrown 
away. No portion of the earth being 
diverted from its most essential pur- 
pose, that of raising food for the sub- 
sistance of man, no pasture ground is 
afforded for animals, which are but 
little used, and wretchedly cared for. 
The industry of the Chinese exceeds 
that of all other nations. The exertions 
they make for obtaining water and 
manure are miraculous. Nor are the 
sides of the mountains exempted from 
paying tribute to the diligence of the 
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people. Apparently unmanageable 
steeps are turned to advantage. 


“Terrace above terrace rises around 
the mount, often to the very summit, and 
glows with ripening grain, mixed with 
the green foliage of clustering fruit-trees. 
This plan of cultivation, almost peculiar 
to the Chinese, seen only, and that par- 
tially, in the hilly districts of Switzer- 
land, must necessarily be a work of un- 
tiring perseverance ; to be accomplished 
only by a nation which could build the 
Great Wall, or dig out the Imperial 
Canal, a thousand miles in length.” 


As we become better acquainted 
with the language of the Chinese, we 
shall possibly learn to esteem better 
their means, and the advantage that 
they have taken of their opportunities. 
Mr. Downing anticipates that, in a few 
years, the greater number of the best 
works which have been published in 
the Celestial Empire will be as well 
known in Europe as in the country 
where they are produeed. We shall 
then learn what progress, if any, they 
have made in literature. What we 
already know of it is highly creditable 
to the people, both in the ethic and 
poetical classes. 

It is in the arts that the Chinese 
have been esteemed to be most sta- 
tionary ; but we must, we are inclined 
to think, submit to some modification 
of our opinions, even in this respect. 
We have, in the excellent work before 
us, a remarkably interesting chapter 
on Chinese painting, and on one artist 
in particular, by name Lamquoi, who 
was a pupil of one Mr. Chinnery, of 
Macao, and accordingly adopted from 
him the European style of painting ; in 
which he succeeds in taking very good 
likenesses, of a small size, in oil co- 
lours, of the transient visitors to Can- 
ton. One innovation may lead to 
many more; neither would it appear 
that the Chinese object to improvement 
in any thing, though they reasonably 
object to the improvers, in many re- 
spects; anxious, as they justly are, for 
the integrity and independence of their 
empire. Their fair dominion would, 
doubtless, be attempted by European 
enterprise ; and the policy which ex- 
cludes itis prudent. If Chinais closed 


against us, says Mr. Medhurst, even 
piously inimical as he is to their erro- 
neously supposed atheistic customs and 
creeds, we may thank ourselves for it. 
Nevertheless, the exclusion is not se- 
For instance: to 


verely carried out. 
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protect the frontier, it is enacted, that 
whoever, without a license, passes the 
barriers, and holds communication 
with foreign nations, shall be strangled ; 
and whoever introduces strangers into 
the interior, or plots the removal of 
subjects out of the empire, shall, with- 
out any distinction between principals 
and secondaries, be beheaded. Our 
missionary, however, tells us that no 
law is more frequently, or more lightly, 
broken than this ; the natives emigrat- 
ing by thousands annually, while 
dozens of Catholic priests are every 
year clandestinely introduced into the 
country, and Protestant missionaries 
land frequently on all parts of the 
coast, and walk over hill and dale un- 
hurt, and almost unhindered, by the 
natives. 

What has been, may be again. That 
by nature the Chinese are not insus- 
ceptible of progression, may be demon- 
strated by the improvements that have 
taken place in their written language. 
Pictorial writing gave way to the curio- 
logic hieroglyphic ; this to the tropical; 
and this again to the symbolic; and, 
ultimately, all these to the phonetic. 
Besides these, they have a running 
hand ; which is an exceedingly abridg- 
ed form, and yet is much esteemed by 
them as a graceful one. We have yet 
to make advances in our own written 
and printed tongue. Some improved 
and universal system of stenography 
should be universally taught. Books 
might then be sent forth in large quan- 
tities, indeed ; and at small cost. A 
railroad publication is much wanted ; 
and it may be reasonably expected 
that this obvious one will not be long 
neglected. 

We have already yielded to the 
Chinese the credit of inventing the 
compass; we must now claim for 
them the merit of having, nine hun- 
dred years ago, practised the art of 
printing. The ruler of Tang, a.v. 926, 
ordered the nine classics to be engraved, 
printed, and sold to the people. In- 
deed, in the time of Kung-foo-tsze, 
B.c. 500, books were formed of slips 
of bamboo, upon which they wrote 
with the point of a style. About 150 
years after Christ, paper was invented, 
when the Chinese wrote on rolls, and 
formed volumes. A.D. 745, books 
were first bound up into leaves; and 
two hundred years afterwards, they 
were multiplied by printing. Like their 
ideas now, the books of the Chinese 
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are stereotyped. Their language, con- 
sisting of a great number of charac- 
ters, they have not thought it worth 
while to cut or cast an assortment of 
them ; which they might distribute and 
recompose, as the subject required ; 
but have preferred cutting the cha- 
racters for each separate work, page by 
page. Mr. Medhurst is of opinion 
that the discovery of printing has, in 
this way, operated against the intro- 
duction of variety and improvement; 
for while it has enabled the Chinese to 
multiply copies of their ancient books, 
it has discouraged the compilation of 
new works, and tied them down to an 
imitation of antiquity. We are of 
opinion that the effect must be attri- 
buted to other and higher causes; but 
more of this hereafter. 

In cheap printing, the Chinese are 
our superiors; as, in consequence of 
their simple method of impression, the 
whole apparatus of a printer, in that 
country, consists of his gravers, blocks, 
and brushes. Tiese he may shoulder, 
and travel with from place to place, 
Es paper and lampblack, as 
ne needs them; and, borrowing a 
table any where, he may throw off his 
editions by the hundred or the score, 
as he is able to dispose of them. Their 
paper is thin, but cheap; ten sheets of 
demy size costing only one halfpenny. 
This, connected with the low price of 
labour, enables the Chinese to furnish 
books to each other for next to nothing. 
The books of King-foo-tze, with the 
commentary of Choo-foo-tsze, com pris - 
ing six volumes, and amounting to 
four hundred leaves octavo, can be 
purchased for ninepence ; and the his- 
torical novel of the three kingdoms, 
amounting to one thousand five hun- 
dred leaves, in twenty volumes, may 
be had for half-a-crown. Books are, 
consequently, multiplied to an almost 
indefinite extent ; and every peasant 
and pedlar has the common deposi- 
taries of knowledge within his reach. 
In China, we are accordingly told, 
there are perhaps more books, and 
more people to read them, than in any 
other country of the world. 

The discovery of gunpowder, like- 
wise, is alleged to have originated with 
the Chinese ; astronomy was studied by 
them at the earliest periods of their 
history, and is still provided for by the 
state, though used, it is said, for pur- 
poses of astrological speculation. Bo- 
tany commands much attention, and 
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forms the subject of a compendium, as 
part of a more extensive work, called 
the Pun-tsaon, in which plants are 
distinguished into class, genus, and va- 
riety. The classes are five in number, 
and the genera are subdivided into 
1094 species. The name of the work 
alluded to literally signifies only a 
herbal, or history of plants ; but it is in 
fact a classification of the chief pro- 
ductions in the three kingdoms of na- 
ture. We are disposed to believe that 
this book is undervalued by Rémusat, 
and others, highly as they speak of it. 
Whatever is different from our own 
systems ought not to be, on that ac- 
count ouly, condemned. At any rate, 
it is confessed, “* that the Chinese and 
Japanese descriptions, when accom- 
panied by the figures they refer to, 
may, with all their imperfections, enable 
us to distinguish the species we do 
from those we do not possess, augment 
our knowledge of facts, diffuse some 
light upon the distributions of the na- 
tural objects of the ancient world, and 
consequently may be consulted with 
advantage even by naturalists.” 

On this part of the subject some 
curious reflections are suggested. The 
classification of natural facts, among 
the Chinese, is connected with the 
theory and practice of their written 
language. The 214 roots, or radical 
characters, whose combinations with 
each other form the whole language, 
singly represent or express the princi- 
pal objects or ideas that require com- 
munication. Within their number 
they comprised the heads of genera and 
classes, furnishing thus the elemeniés of 
a philosophical arrangement. With 
the increase of knowledge they ex- 
pressed new objects, by combination of 
these elementary symbols, not by the 
invention of new ones; thus horse, 
dog, metal, &c., may be found among 
the roots; by the addition of some 
other significant symbol, they contrive 
to designate the different species com- 
prised under these principal genera. 
In this manner, a binary denomination 
sometimes obtains,—such as “ horse- 
ass, horse-mule; dog-wolf, dog-fox ; 
metal-iron, metal-copper, metal-silver ; 
and which is strictly analogous to the 
ene of the Linnean nomenclature. 
‘rom this simple arrangement, as Ré- 
musat observes, the very ideas appear 
which regulated the formation of the 
compound signs; which ideas fre- 
quently coincide with such as intelli- 
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gent naturalists might acknowledge and 
adopt as a basis for their arrangements. 
In turning over the leaves of the com- 
monest of their modern dictionaries, we 
easily recognise genuine natural fa- 
milies.” Thirty roots, or radical cha- 
racters, constitute such families, or ge- 
nera. Fourteen include the animal 
kingdom, eleven the vegetable, and 
five the mineral; an arrangement this 
not contrived by naturalists to classify 
the objects they wished to describe, 
buta mere distribution of written signs, 
brought together, according to Ré- 
musat, by the rules of their orthogra- 
phy, solely with a view to the facilitat- 
ing and expediting the search for them. 
In this composition of signs certain 
scientific ideas produce spontaneously 
and @ priori the remarkable classifica- 
tion alluded to. This, by the way, is 
a concession made, not by us, but by 
Rémusat ; who adds, that “ there ex- 
ists no other language in the world, the 
words of which, taken intrinsically, 
and quite independently of definition 
or accessary explanation, could afford 
even to the vulgar such just notions of 
the natural affinities of things. This 
results from the figurative nature of the 
characters, which has not been ade- 
quately appreciated.” We are in- 
clined to believe that the whole subject 
has failed of adequate appreciation,— 
we mean, that it has not yet been ap- 
preciated in itself, and as one of the 
advantages attending a system of writ- 
ing immediately directed to the paint- 
ing of ideas, and comparatively want- 
ing to that which is simply adapted to 
represent speech. 

Weare tempted, from this and other 
circumstances, to suspect that we under- 
estimate the character and cultivation 
of the Chinese. They have, indeed, 
been examined under an unfavourable 
aspect. What would any foreigner 
know of the national character of Eng- 
land from that peculiar phase of it 
which he might observe at some com- 
mercial seaport? Such is Canton ; 
and, as is remarked in one of the books 
before us, the wonder is that the peo- 
ple there should be no worse than we 
find them. For graphic descriptions 
of this town, and the manners and ap- 
pearance of its inhabitants, we must 
refer the reader to Mr. Downing’s 
Fangui. There is nothing to equal 
his spirited sketches in any other book 
upon China with which we are ac- 
quainted; nay, we might rather say, 
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there is nothing like them. Every 
thing lives and moves in his chapters, 
and the whole work is a diorama of alt 
that could be seen during the writer's 
sojourn, illustrated by such reading 
and reflection as he had the means of 
connecting with the subject. 

The author’s freedom from preju- 
dice, no less than his lively style, cast 
a very extraordinary charm over his 
truly excellent work. A great pro- 
portion of the more unenlightened 
classes of England, he remarks, look 
upon the sons of Han as a peculiar 
and odd kind of savages and barbarians, 
and are almost unwilling to believe 
that such outlandish people possess 
any useful or praiseworthy institutions, 
This illusion he seeks to dispel. What, 
if the Chinaman at Canton denounce 
the alien visitor as a Fan-qui,—which, 
being interpreted, meaneth barbarian, 
or demon ; the Englishman, even in 
London, in a similar spirit, regards a 
Chinese wanderer with antipathy or 
contempt. 

The Chinese are classed by physio- 
logists as a Mongolian variety of the 
human species. They are of an olive 
colour, which in many cases is very 
light, and have black eyes, with black, 
straight, strong, and thin hair; little or 
no beard; head of a square form ; 
forehead small and low; the face broad 
and flattened, the features running to- 
gether ; the glabella flat, and very 
broad ; nose small and flat; rounded 
cheeks, projecting externally ; narrow 
and linear aperture of the eyelids ; 
eyes placed very obliquely: slight Bs 
jection of the chin; large ears; thick 
lips ; the stature inferior to European. 
Yet among the subjects of his celestial 
majesty there are some, and not a 
few, who, if suitably dressed, might 
easily be mistaken for Europeans; and 
the women would be passable even in 
England. Owing to the almost total 
absence of hair on the face or chin, 
moustaches or beards are rare, except 
with the aged ; and the labour of the 
native barber is mainly engaged with 
the crown of the head, which is shaved 
according to the Tartar regulation. 
This fashion, which at first was so hated, 
that many people preferred losing their 
heads to submitting to the tonsure, is 
now highly esteemed, and considered 
very becoming. The hair of the head 
of both males and females is invatiably 
of a jet black colour, and grows in 
abundance. 
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** The whole of the integuments of the 
head and face,” remarks Mr, Downing, 
“ appear more scanty than with Euro- 
peans, either as if the parts were swol- 
len, or that a heavy weight was ‘con- 
stantly depending from the end of the 
queue behind, thus drawing the skin 
forcibly backwards. This seems to cause 
the tightness over the eyes and scanti- 
ness of the lids, with the semilunar arch 
at the inner angle remarkably prominent. 
This characteristic of the Chinese face is 
occasionally met with in English fami- 
lies, and 1 have seen the deformity in 
some degree remedied by dividing the 
constricted portion. The habits of gra- 
vity to which they are so early and con- 
stantly trained, and the novel features 
and complexion, make the stranger at 
first imagine, that the natives are all 
alike, and are wanting in expression of 
the countenance. This idea soon wears 
away, however, us he becomes accus- 
tomed to them, and he finds as much cha- 
racter in each individual here as else- 
where.” 


The passage we have just quoted is 
marked by the good sense which is 
uniformly displayed by the author ; 
and we are much pleased with his as- 
surance, as a medical man, that the 
body becomes only to a small degree 
modified by the action of external 
causes. The effect in such cases ter- 
minates in the individual,—the off- 
spring not being in the slightest degree 
influenced by them. It is born, pro- 
bably, with the original properties and 
constitution of the parents, and is sus- 
ceptible only of the same changes when 
exposed to the same accidents. Hence 
in China the feet of females are re- 
duced by a national custom to full one- 
third of their natural dimensions ; yet, 
though the process has continued for 
centuries, the children are born with- 
out the slightest defect, and have to 
undergo it at the present day. The 
greatest departure from a common 
type, we are informed by Lyall, and it 
constitutes, he adds, the maximum of 
variation as yet known in the animal 
kingdom, is exemplified in the races of 
dogs, which have a supernumerary toe 
on the hind foot, with the correspond- 
ing tarsal hones—a variety analogous 
to one presented by six-fingered fa- 
milies of the human race. 

There is, perhaps, not so moral and 
intelligent a nation on the face of the 
earth as the Chinese; but we despise 
them, forsooth, for their deficiency of 
military tactics! Are we Christians, 
and have we to learn that the highest 
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wisdom may be shewn in avoiding 
all appeal to the fleshly arm? The 
Chinese substitutes policy for force, and 
in no few instances, has outwitted the 
diplomacy and belligerency of the West, 
But whatever materials beside they 
may require for military defence, they 
are rich in the grand material—in man, 
The Chinese, if properly trained, says 
a Spanish writer, would make some of 
the finest soldiers in the world. The la- 
bouring classes of people, Mr. Down- 
ing bears witness, are remarkably fine- 
made men, and are muscular and ac- 
tive to a degree. 


‘ Although seen in their very worst 
phase up the Canton rivers,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ the stranger cannot help think- 
ing highly of the Chinese. For my 
part, 1 cannot avoid bearing towards 
them somewhat of the same feelings of 
respect as the English Opium-eater has 
so beautifully expressed: ‘ The mere 
antiquity of Asiatic things, of their insti- 
tutions, histories, modes of faith, &c., is 
so impressive, that to me the vast age of 
the race and name overpowers the sense 
of youth in the individual. A young 
Chinese appears to me an antediluvian 
nan renewed,’ 


This antiquity of present things in 
China must be accounted for on other 
principles than the supposed but er- 
roneously alleged incapacity of the 
people. We must, indeed, in this in- 
quiry, rise above second causes alto- 
gether. 

The same course of argument which 
the Reverend Charles Foster, B. A., un- 
der the sanction and superintendence 
of the late Bishop Jebb, set up, not 
unsuccessfully, in favour of the mission 
of Mahomet, might justly be main- 
tained ; and a similar thesis might be 
well proposed in advocacy of the 
claims of Kung-foo-tze, and the insti- 
tution of the society that profits by the 
practice of his ethical code. In all 
such instances, the argument from se- 
cond causes is unphilosophical, and 
bad; and we must believe that Pro- 
vidence has some good end in view by 
the continuance of a system of govern- 
ment and religion for thousands of 
years, and holding dominion over one- 
third of the human race. And, in- 
deed, what saith Grotius on this all- 
concerning subject? 


‘“« Providentie divinw circa res homi- 
num non leve argumentum et philosophi 
et historici agnoscunt in conservatione 
primum univyersim, 
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quod ubicumque ordo ille regendi pa- 
rendique receptus est, manet semper : 
deinde sepe etiam specialiter in longa 
duratione hujus aut illius forme imperii, 
per multa secula, ut regiiapud Assyrios, 
AZgyptios, Francos ; optimatum apud 
Venetos. Quamquam enim humana sa- 
pientia aliquid in hoc potest: tamen, si 
recte consideretur multitudo malorum 
hominum, et que extrinsecus nocere 
possint, et agnate quasi rebus vicissitu- 
dines, non videtur tam diu imperium ali- 
quod posse subsistere, nisi peculiari qua- 
dam Divini Numinis cura, qua evidentius 
etiam spectatur, ubi Deo visum est mu- 
tare imperia. Nam quibus ille, tum ad 
eam rem, tanquam sibi destinatam, in- 
strumentis utitur, puta Cyro, Alexandro, 
Cesare dictatore, apud Tartaros Cingi, 
apud Sinenses Namcaa: his omnia, 
etiam que ab humana prudentia non 
pendent, fluunt supra votum magis quam 
fert solita casibus humanis varietas: 
que tanta eventuum similitudo, et ad 
certum finem quasi conspiratio, indicium 
est provide directionis. Nam in alea 
Venerium aliquoties jacere casus esse 
potest : at centies si quis eumdem jaciat, 
nemo erit qui non hoc ab arte aliqua 
dicat proficisci.” 

Now this is what we call a quotation 
eminently in point; but we are afraid 
that our adversaries will object, that it 
is somewhat musty, and reject it only 
because it is old. For, if we are to be- 
lieve them, the unprogressiveness of 
the Chinese results from their perti- 
nacious attachment to the ancients, 
and their reverence for the sacred books 
which have been their authorities for so 
long a period. What does it signify 
with this class of antagonists, that the 
Chinese have preceded every nation in 
the respect they pay to literature, and 
the progress for it which they demand 
from every candidate for public office ? 
They reverence their sacred books, and 
submit to the authority of their classic 
moralists! What signifies it, that 
from end to end of their land the emu- 
lation of learning is alive and active; 
that instances of most heroic study and 
martyr pupillage are rife in the history 
of its scholars? They reverence their 
sacred books, and submit to the autho- 
rity of their classic moralists! Would 
to heaven that we might, in this fa- 
voured isle, be chargeable even with 
this fault, and with none worse! 

We suspect that this exaggerated 
charge of China’s improgressiveness 
arises from a Whig hatred of the Con- 
servative doctrine, advocating institu- 
tional permanence, and also from an 
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undue tendency towards the opposite 
law of progress, by which the present 
age is marked. Yet, verily, without 
the permanent, the progressive were 
impossible ; and if the balance between 
them be destroyed in favour of the lat- 
ter, there is great reason to dread the 
annihilation of both. China stands as 
a great example, that the former can 
subsist alone, and maintain millions in 
greatness and plenty —nay, in a high 
state of civilisation, and be productive 
of the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number. 

If geography, astronomy, chemistry, 
anatomy, and mechanics, with the laws 
of electricity, galvanism, and magnet- 
ism, the theory of light, heat, and sound, 
and the full results of the inductive 
philosophy, be not attended to by the 
Chinese in the manner that the scien- 
tific inquirers of this and a neighbour- 
ing country desire —(that they are 
neglected, we utterly deny, upon evi- 
dence neither scanty nor doubtful)— 
let it be their praise that, in the ethical 
and metaphysical branches, they are 
rare and apt professors ; nor is it less 
to their praise that they have not yet 
sunk into the cold Benthamism of un- 
filial contempt for their ancestors. The 
best security for the virtue and greatness 
of any age and nation, is a magnanimous 
and grateful belief in the public mind 
that our forefathers were more intelli- 
gent and virtuous than we, that our 
highest attainment consists in imitating 
them, and that, as our highest efforts 
will fall far short of their standard, we 
must never weary in aiming at excel- 
lence, if we would. be, in due degree, 
worthy of them. The mere prosaic 
view of the matter, which gauges, probes, 
and criticises, in order to reduce and 
degrade the memories of the past below 
the unpoetic realities of the present, 
impoverishes the mind of motive and 
example, and divests the time in which 
we live of the sanction and support of 
authority, leaving it to a miserable con- 
dition of fatherless and husbandless 
destitution. We cannot help thinking 
of Jean Paul Richter’s terrible dream, 
and seeing it realised in such heart- 
withering theories: in every age,indeed, 
they make the world an orphan—a 
sorrowful and desolate widow, wander- 
ing the wildernesses of space and time. 

Better, infinitely better, the filial 
piety which is the fountain of Chinese 
legislation! The oldest country in the 
world, let us reverence the image which 
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it presents of the primitive mode of go- 
vernment and religion — the patriarchal 
form. ‘ Ere Rome was founded or 
Troy was taken, before Thebes or Ni- 
nevah were erected into kingdoms, 
China was a settled state.” And what 
it originally was, that it yet is! It is 
our belief, that our missionaries have a 
great deal to learn from the Chinese, 
before they will be qualified to teach 
them. 

At any rate, we are content to learn 
from them a few truths, practically il- 
lustrated. There can be no doubt, we 
think, that the fable (for a fable it evi- 
dently is) concerning their first emperor 
having destroyed the books of Kung- 
foo-tsze, in order to destroy the memory 
of his progenitors, and that posterity 
should hear of none before himself, 
together with the failure of his absurd 
ambition, and the re-discovery of the 
sacred scriptures, is intended to illus- 
trate the virtue of filial piety, and the 
indestructibility of the patriarchal prin- 
ciple. Probably the date of the com- 
position of the writings of Kung-foo-tsze 
is that of their alleged refinding, which 
is stated to have happened about two 
centuries before the birth of Christ. 
Reverence to parents is, by the Chinese, 
required, not only in youth, when child- 
ren are dependent on, and necessarily 
subject to, their natural protectors, but, 
even to the latest period, parents are to 
be treated with honour, and after death 
to be raised to the rank of gods. Their 
five cardinal virtues are benevolence, 
righteousness, politeness, wisdom, and 
truth. The duties of the human rela- 
tions are also five: those subsisting 
between parents and children, elder 
and younger brethren, princes and mi- 
nisters, husbands and wives, friends 
and companions. But all these are 
included in filial piety ; without which, 
fidelity to one’s prince, affection to 
one’s brethren, kindness to one’s do- 
mestics, or sincerity among friends, 
are impossible : it is also the founda- 
tion of benevolence, rectitude, pro- 
priety, wisdom, and truth. 

The sect of Taou—i. e. the way, 
path, or principle, from which heaven, 
earth, man, and nature emanate, is the 
Logosophism of the Chinese, and was 
founded by Laou-keun, Laou-tan, or 
Laou-tsze, who was contemporary with 
Kung-foo-tsze. Le is the latent prin- 
ciple, and Taou is the principle in action 
— signifying also a word, to speak and 
to say. It is, in fact, an eternal reason, 
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uncreated and underived. From this 
Platonic point this sect derive their 
system of belief and worship. 

The systems of Kung-foo-tsze and 
Laou-tsze present the two poles, into 
which the truth they combined to 
teach evermore distinguishes _ itself. 
Mr. Medhurst tells us, that the former 
erred in being too sceptical, and the 
latter in being too superstitious. About 
the same time, he adds, “ Buddhism 
arose in India; and though it did not 
immediately spread into the ultra Gan- 
getic nations, it diffused itself rapidly 
on its subsequent introduction, and 
now exerts as great an influence over 
the minds of the vulgar, as the other 
two sects do over the learned and the 
superstitious.” Now, if the vu/gar be 
neither sceptical nor superstitious, what 
are they? We suspect some zealotry 
here, and some consequent perplexity 
of the writer’s perceptions. The vulgar 
of every country are, and must be, the 
superstitious ; and it is so in China. 
For, when we come to investigate the 
fact, it is Buddhism that is the really 
superstitious ceremonial, and its pro- 
fessors and priests, as they deserve to 
be, are the contempt of the /iferati, 
who are of the other two sects, and 
not regarded by the Buddhists, who 
are not only ignorant, but boast of 
being so; the whole affair being a cor- 
ruption, similar to Romanism, of a re- 
ligion once pure, and, while so, full of 
sublime truths. We regret to say that 
Mr. Medhurst egregiously underrates, 
if he does not misunderstand, the San- 
scrit exhortation to meditate on and 
recite the name of Buddha. Not a 
word in the extracts which he has 
given, but might be transferred to the 
service of the believer of any persuasion, 
how holy soever. The cause in the 
service of which the well-meaning 
missionary has enlisted himself needs 
not misrepresentation or acrimonious 
miscriticism in its support. As the 
Rev. Charles Forster has said, on a 
kindred subject, a good cause can 
never fare the worse for a candid 
examination, while the best cause may 
be disserved and dishonoured by an 
advocate whose sole aim is victory. 
The pardonable prejudices of an honest 
zeal sometimes conduce, as much as the 
jaundiced spirit of a sceptical sciolism, 
to embarrass and obscure an argument, 
whether philosophical or religious, or, 
as in the present case, both in one. It is 
the fashion with conquerors to praise 
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especially the valour of the enemy they 
have ‘subdued, for obviously greater ts 
the credit they thereby obtain for their 
own. The judicious Christian will in 
like manner see, that the higher merit 
he allows ‘to other creeds, the greater 
excellence he-claims for his own, whieh 
can afford to have them set in the most 
favourable, and-even flattering lights, 
without any diminution of its intrinsie 
and unapproachable lustre. 

Buddhism is now seen in its corrupt 
state; but though now a wreck, it is a 
glorious one: “ Though its tackle’s torn, 
it shews a noble vessel.” Granted, it is 
not only a wreck, but a corpse— we 
admit the lifeless style of its observ- 
ances ; yet piercing through the name 
to the meaning, unveiling the deserted 
esoteric chambers which ouce were 
peopled, and interpreting the types 
therein discoverable as we may, we 
feel that there is no form of piety 
which is not sacred for the sake of the 
piety, however misdirected, however 
short of its standard. One star differeth 
from another star in glory —or in dis- 
tance-—yet are they all stars. But 
there is one glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another 
glory that belongs to the astral hosts. 
We are told of the Buddhist priests 
by Mr. Downing, that, during the per- 
formance of their rites, * although there 
was not the slightest sign of levity on 
their countenances, they seemed to go 
through their ceremonies with indiffer- 
ence; as if they had become so much 
accustomed to their performance, that 
they were now looked upon merely as 
a part of their daily labour.” — Alas, 
they are not the only priests who have 
done so! Such as the Buddhist priests 
are now, have the priests of Christian 
communions been —-Romanist and 
other! We are, however, likewise 
told, “ that the finest and most ex- 
tensive buildings in the land are de- 
voted to religious exercises ; and that, 
whatever may be the inward feelings 
of those who perform them, the rites 
and ceremonies are conducted with the 
most scrupulous regularity and de- 
corum.” Doubtless, in the words of 
the poet, 


‘‘ Tnto their souls 
Glimpses of reason flash an awful light, 
More piercing made by the surrounding 
gloom — 
Whence they have Superstitions, and 
from death 
And from the dead are visited of dreams, 
VOL. XIX, NO. CIX. 
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Acceptable to faith — high faculty, 
By weakness to credulity reduced ; 
Yet even in weakness to be reverenced !” 


The grand principles of Christianity, 
remarks Mr. Downing, “ are inherent, 
and have been so for ages, in the 
breasts of mankind; and are conti- 
nually making themselves apparent 
amidst the clouds of superstition with 
which they are surrounded.” The fact 
is, that the same fundamental ideas 
belong to all the religions of the 
warmer regions of Asia. With respect 
to Buddhism in China, it is not a 
little curious that the similarity and 
cojucidences of its ceremonies and 
doctrines with those of the Church of 
Rome were so striking and numerous, 
that the Catholic missionaries, who first 
came out to convert the natives to 
Christianity, were greatly stumbled at 
the fact, and actually thought that the 
author of evil had induced these Pagans 
to imitate the manners of Holy Mother 
Church, in order to expose her cere- 
monies to shame. 

Nay, this absurd and degrading sus- 
picion is indulged even by some pious 
but one-sided commentators of the 
present enlightened age, and even in 
this our sober land. The translator 
(James Burton Robertson, Esq.) of 
Frederick von Schlegel’s Philosophy of 
History has adopted the insane notion, 
and foisted it into a note to the work, 
which, as it may amuse our readers, 
we will extract : 


“* No Gentile people,” says Mr, Ro- 
bertson, ‘* preserved so long, and in such 
purity, the worship of the true God, as the 
Chinese, This, no doubt, must be ascribed 
to the secluded situation of the country, 
to the great reverence of the Chinese for 
their ancestors, as well as to the patri- 
archal mildness of their early govern. 
ments, and, we must add, to the un. 
poetical character of the nation itself, 
which was a safeguard against idolatry.” 
{Erroneous and irrational statement !] 
‘* There is historical evidence that, up to 
two centuries before the Christian era, 
idolatry had made little progress among 
this people. So vivid was their ex- 
pectation of the Messiah —‘ the great 
saint, who, as Confucius says, was to 
appear in the West’—so fully sensible 
were they, not only of the place of his 
birth, but of the time of his coming, that, 
about sixty years after the birth of our 
Saviour, they sent their envoys to hail 
the expected Redeemer. Their envoys 
encountered, on their way, the missionaries 
of Buddhism coming from India — the 
i 
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latter, announcing an incarnate God, were 
taken to be the disciples of the true Christ, 
and were presented as such to their country- 
men by the deluded ambassadors. Thus was 
this religion introduced into China, and thus 
did this phantasmagoria of hell intercept the 
light of the Gospel. So, not in the internal 
spirit only, but in the outward history of 
Buddhism, a demoniacal intent is very 
visible.” 

And such stuff as this can be written 
by a learned man in the nineteenth 
century! It is merely the accident of 
being British-born that prevented such 
a mind from worshipping Buddha, or 
some other degraded name of deity. 

To conclude. In the early history 
of China, we find every thing in pro- 
gress ; in the present state, most things 
at a stand-still. Its institutions and 
laws, good in themselves, seem to have 
proceeded on a path of improvement, 
until they reached all the perfection of 
which, according to the principles on 
which they were established, they were 
capable. They have yet the form of 
piety, but the power is gone; and, 
although we concede not to the pre- 
judiced and ill-founded statement, that 
either the systems of Kung-foo-tsze or 
Laou-tsze are atheistical, yet we de- 
mand recognitions of diviner assump- 
tions, as the fit initiations of religion 
and morals, than either of these Chinese 
creeds acknowledges. Itis clear enough 
to us, that the lifeless forms of either 
now remaining in China would yield 
to a vigorous attack ; nor do we see 
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any permanent difficulty in the way of 
Christian missions. His celestial ma- 
jesty objects not to our sciences nor 
to our doctrines, but to our politics. 
Christ has been, and may be still 
taught—but not European domination. 
Hitherto, professional Christians them- 
selves have been confessedly to blame 
for the little success they have had, 
and for all the misery and persecution 
that they have unwisely brought on 
Chinese converts. It is clear that the 
rulers and people of the land are 
tolerant, well-disposed, intelligent, 
learned ; apt to conceive, and ready 
to express, ideas. The thousands of 
new publications that daily issue from 
their presses indicates no indisposition 
to the influence of novelty. But the 
way to remove the dead formalism of 
that country, is plainly not to oppose 
another of this country; but to bring 
the pure truth to bear on their citadels 
oferror. They are a metaphysical and 
ethical people ; begin with them, then, 
at the ideal point of induction—let St. 
John substitute Laou-tsze. They are so- 
licitous for scientific instruction ; bring 
the battery of our natural theology to 
bear on that of Kung-foo-tsze. When 
all this is done, which it may be, 
without exciting jealousy, either poli- 
tical or religious ; then, no difficulty 
need be apprehended in substituting 
the simple but heartful ritual of Pro- 
testant Christianity, for the lifeless cere- 
monies of Buddhism, 


TO-MORROW ! 


Ir is not of the past that I would speak, 
Nor of to-day, for that is passing on 
Into the past, a thoughtless denizen 
Of the has-been and is; but I would seek 
Within the shadowy life-vault of To-morrow 
The many-imaged moments, on whose wing 
Broods musing Memory, who alone can bring 
Life out of death, and solace out of sorrow. 
“* To-morrow, and to-morrow,” when it comes 
It is not, being only not in birth, 
A phantom adjunct of the quick’ning earth — 
Death’s adjutant, winnowing his obscure plumes : 
To-morrow is Eternity, winging 
Her visionless flight, unending, unbeginning. 


Yea, I would dwell upon that phantom thing 
Of lifeless life, the urn of hours and years, 
Coy nurse of plenty, whose full bosom bears 

An offspring it ne’er looks on. On the wing 

Of thought alone it riseth—as a spring 
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Caverned unseen doth from its secrets’ womb 
Send forth its frolic waters, till the hour, 
Herald of desolation and of doom, 
Comes like an arrow, then doth shew its power, 
Its mystic bourn, its life-sepulchring tomb. 
To-morrow! Why, to-morrow’s but a thought, 
A most familiar sound, an ancient friend 
Our fathers talked of, and for long years sought, 
And only found when life-tired traveller found its end. 


To-morrow! "Tis a many pictured sound : 

Upon the canvass young life sparkles fair, 

Rich dawns awake, Aurora braids her hair, 
In “ clinquant gold” the sovereign sun walks round ; 
Man goeth forth on his paternal ground, 

Looks on the world, and calleth it his own. 

Fool! knows he where the next day’s seed is sown, 
Who tills it, reaps it? Vagrant of an hour, 

Thus calling on to-morrow in fierce pride, 

Think’st thou thy hope will be to-morrow’s bride ? 
Orebel Earth! high o'er the rim of night, 

The mighty hierophant, that hath no breath, 
Dwelleth in vasty shadow; touch nor sight 

Hath she, but, Chaoslike, museth ’tween life and death. 


It is a solemn thing on high to gaze, 
When Night hath put her purple raiment on, 
And the bright Peris that attend her throne 
Are clustered round her in triumphant blaze ; 
Ay, it is solemn when the thought obeys 
The impulse of the spirit, and far, far 
Beyond the silence of the orbed star 
Springeth to realms where pale To-morrow dwells 
Couched in an air germ, and by whose dim side 
Days, hours, and years, an ever-flowing tide, 
Hover like phantoms. Oh! how life rebels, 
Poor, feeble Eremite, upon the shore 
Of this world and its waters, when she turns 
Her fainting orbs to where loved youth no more 
Broodeth with silence sad, beside Time’s mouldering urns. 


The Morrow of our infancy is youth, 
It cometh, goeth, and the youth’s a man ; 
Yet still it is To-morrow ! and all truth 
Proclaims it ending e’en as it began, 
The same still looked for, spanned, and yet to span. 
A man’s To-morrow is old age, and still 
The fool calls on her with untiring breath ; 
To-morrow comes aud whispers, “ I am Death !” 
i Shattered the vessel, down the silent rill 
{ Of time goes man’s To-morrow, sternly down 
His argosy of hope is dragged below, 
To-morrow at the helm, Death at the prow ; 
f Spirits her crew, her sails by phantoms blown,— 
; There are éwo ports the which she saileth to unknown. 
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BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 


NO. XXVII. 


RATHER GRAVE FOR A PLEASANTRY. 


THE OWL IN THE ASCENDANT, 


LAZY MEN, AND MEN OF LEISURE, 


NO. XXVIII. NEGLECTED POETRY. 


NO. XXVIII, 


RATHER GRAVE FOR A PLEASANTRY. 


NO. XXIX. HOLYDAY FOLKS. 


THE OWL IN THE ASCENDANT, 


LAZY MEN, AND MEN OF LEISURE. 


Tur best men in the world for doing 
nothing are those who have nothing to 
do. Busy men make much of their 
leisure ; and the less leisure they have, 
the more they make of that little. They, 
whom we erroneously term “ men of 
leisure,” never have, in fact, any leisure 
at all; since leisure is an occasional 
freedom from certain habitual duties ; 
and the so-called “ man of leisure,” 
having no such duties, is only indus- 
triously idle, and full of vacancy all 
the days of his life. 

I know two men, respectively exem- 
plifying the extremes of making no- 
thing of business, and of making a 
business of nothing. The first, in ad- 
dition to professional avocations almost 
unceasing, and upon the performance 
of which alone he is dependent for 
bread, is a member of a card club, 
and a catch club, and a yacht club, 
and a literary club, and, in short, so 
many clubs, that they call him the 
King of Clubs. He is to be seen at 
the vestry meeting, and the turnpike 
meeting ; at as many private meetings 
as require him, and at all public meet- 
ings which desire him. Whatever is 
done by him, is done as if it were 
worth doing. With him, business is 
pleasure and pleasure business. He 
promptly agrees to any call upon his 
attention, be it a professional duty, an 
amicable duty, a club duty, or any 
duty which really is a duty: if it be 
not, he as promptly denies himself. 

The multi-dutied man [ have in view 
is legally entitled to the honours of 
“the most arduous of professions.” 
The glare of his midnight lamp, and 
the abstracted look of his mid-day eye, 
shew us at once how many clients 
wait upon his decisions. If he’s not 
to be found in his office working 
against time, he may be seen running 
through the streets, with his books and 
papers under his arm, to overtake it. 
He has “ done decds” of covenant, &c. 
until his face is “ sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of” parchment ; and his brow 


is become a “ scribbled form,” “ in- 
dented” with the waving furrows of 
thought, “ sealed and signed” by 
Blackstone and Coke, and “ delivered” 
over, as one would suppose, to the sole 
guardianship of Care. It is, however, 
no such thing ; for who but he knows 
how to enjoy a pantomime? Who so 
ready as he to join in an excursion into 
the realms of fan? What an active part 
he takes in preparations for it, although 
he has sate up half the preceding night 
to warrant himself in the indulgence. 

But is he always either working for 
his own aggrandisement, or relaxing 
for his own selfish pleasure? Who is 
it acts gratuitously as secretary to half 
the public charities of the neighbour- 
hood, and is among the largest sub- 
scribers to them all? Who but he who 
has least time to spare, and works 
hardest for his money? Who is chair- 
man of the election committee, inces- 
sant in his exertions to bring in the 
constitutional candidate, during the 
canvass, and enthusiastic in his elo- 
quent and prolonged appeal on the 
polling day? Who is a magistrate? 
Who is most active in committees of 
paving and lighting and watching? 
Who is trustee for the Blue Girls and 
the Red Boys—executor to his de- 
ceased friends—and ever ready, with 
heart and head, to battle for his living 
ones! Who's mayor of the borough ! 
and who, in that capacity, patronises 
the play, and the ball, and the fire- 
works, and the conjuror! And, lastly, 
who is the best at a roll on the rug with 
the children ? 

My man of parchment, I am aware, 
is rather a select model of his kind, 
inasmuch as there unquestionably ave 
men of business—and of business 
merely —who, instead of being invi- 
gorated by the fruits of their industry, 
seem to be only choked by them ; and 
who are, in fact, rather influenced by 
the love of the world’s gain, than the 
gain of the world’s love. Had such 
worthies been born to competency, the 
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chances are they would have vegetated 
in idleness — careless to increase what 
was already sufficient for their half- 
awakened susceptibilities. Born, how- 
ever, under the more propitious star of 
a gentle necessity, they have done 
something more than feed on the 
annual crop of an unimproved and 
unincreasing farm; and, so far, they 
are a grade or two happier than the 
he we are about to describe, and whom 
we describe thus. 

In addition to the “ infinite deal 
of nothing” which he has to do every 
day at home, comprising all the 
heavy duties of shaving and break- 
fasting, reading the police reports in 
slippers, then walking for an appetite 
in boots, and, after all this, going 
through the duties of dinner, with 
the succeeding measures of claret, 
coflee, cards, and conundrums — in 
addition to all this, he industriously 
attends every public sale of furniture 
that takes place, and charitably relieves 
the auctioneer of much lumber which 
would otherwise lie on hand. He 
boasts of having purchased standard 
literature at fivepence a volume; and 
lays out his time to such advantage, 
that, after not more than eight hours’ 
“ bidding,” he has sometimes obtained 
not less than eight shillings’ worth of 
books at half price! He is, moreover, 
a member of the cigar club; and has 
read (as well as drunk) deeply on the 
subject of all the gins, British and 
Hollands. Overwhelmed with such 
duties and such studies, he has no 
time for any of those indefinite matters 
which concern the * general weal.” 
He “ will not be bothered” with any 
of those thousand appeals to his care 
and attention, which employ the leisure 
moments of men of business. He has 
certain stated habits of sleeping, feed- 
ing, walking, reading, smoking, and 
drinking, which “ shall not be inter- 
fered with—he’s to be hanged if they 
shall.” He doesn’t care for any man, 
not he. He pays the queen’s taxes, 
the poor-rates, and his rent; and that’s 
all he feels himself called upon to do. 
His independent means were given 
him by a grateful Providence, in pay- 
ment of the good he would have done, 
of the labours he would have achieved, 
aud of the self-denials he would have 
endured, had such efforts and sacri- 
fices heen. required of him. As it is, 
he's “ paid off’ by a generous and 
diseriminating Heaven im anticipation ; 





and he’ll make the most of that good 
fortune which is his in right and pos- 
session, by concentrating it all on his 
own pleasures, and by keeping himself 
aloof from all those busy, meddling 
schemers, who, instead of minding 
their own business, are always inter- 
fering with the dispensations of that 
very discriminating Providence afore- 
said, which, if left to itself, would pos- 
sibly take as much care of the rest of 
the world as it has taken of him. 

But, touching his “ own pleasures,” 
he has no idea of any thing like exer- 
tion, even in their performance. He 
wont be taken by surprise even here. 
He has no notion of jumping at a fine 
morning, and of bustling about at a 
moment’s warning to get a basket filled 
with porter and sandwiches, and a glass- 
coach to be filled with himself and 
friends for a pic-nic excursion. He 
will have due notice of every thing in 
which he is to be engaged, that he may 
gradually make up his mind, and 
“bend up his corporat agents to the 
feat ;” and, if his inclinations have been 
conciliated by a timely proposal, and 
the promise of his having all the plea- 
sure and none of fhe trouble, he doves, 
perhaps, make an effort to get up half 
an hour earlier than usual, so as to 
keep the rest of the company waiting 
not more than twenty minutes. Hint 
at his laziness, and his independent 
spirit fires up with an amiable intima- 
tion that * you may get up as early as 
‘ boots,’ at the Red Lion, if you like, 
but he must have his nap out—and he 
will have it, and that’s more.” 

Even his pet cigar club must exact 
no efforts from him. Though his bro- 
ther members may choose to incon- 
venience themselves to any extent for 
the sake of a unanimous smoking batch 
now and then, he cannot prepare him- 
self for any such simultaneous operation. 
He has to provide the gin and cigars ; 
and though he never actually enters on 
this duty until about three hours before 
the club meets, he requires as many 
days to get up sufficient resolution for 
its performance. Like the bat, Jack 
Falstaff, or the albatross, he cannot 
rise at once, but requires leverage to 
elevate him into action; or, like a 
steamer that has been lying in dock, 
he must go through all the process of 
taking in coals, and getting up steam, 
before his long sluggard paddles will 
move an inch. hen, it is true, he 
goes along “ like a jolly and warm- 
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hearted fellow ;” and his company fol- 
low, delighted, in his wake, swearing 
that he requires nothing in the world, 
to make him the best man in their 
society, except a few of those anxieties 
which engender consideration, a few of 
those necessities which peremptorily 
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It is no uncommon fact that one 
literary production—one only —has 
been given to the world, in proof of 
the author's talent. From the non- 
appearance of succeeding pieces, by 
the same hand, it may be reasonably 
inferred, either that the writer felt his 
claim to public distinction inadequately 
appreciated, or that, having lavished 
the powers of his mind on one literary 
effort, he became too fastidious in after 
compositions to satisfy himself, and 
forbore, therefore, to risk that appeal 
to the favour of others, which failed to 
secure hisown. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, and attributable expressly to the 
same cause, we may justly account for 
a single speech, a single musical com- 
position, or a single poetical effort. It 
is of the last of these we have to speak, 
Amidst the mass of disregarded poetry, 
there is a piece (the “ only one,” we 
believe, the author ever produced), the 
neglect of which appears more de- 
cidedly to impeach the taste of the 
present generation, than the disregard 
and injustice shewn to all others, 
however meritorious these might be), 
which vitiated taste or a rage for no- 
velty has undeservedly consigned to 
oblivion—a_ poetical gem, which, 
though it may dazzle, captivates the 
imagination ; appeals to, and yet sa- 
tisfies the judgment; and whilst it 
charms the fancy, operates as a power- 
ful incentive to virtuous action. It is 
impossible to assign an adequate rea- 
son for the public disregard of a pro- 
duction possessing such undeniable 
claims to distinction. Some portion 
of the community, indeed, from the 
circumstance of its having been long 
out of print, stand in a measure ex- 
cused for their indifference; but we 
are at a loss to imagine what defence 
can be offered for those who, having 
once met with it, could suffer it to en- 
counter the chill of neglect. It has 


been suggested, that certain poets of 
the present century (whose jealousy of 
an eminently successful rival, almost, 
if not altogether, equals the existence 
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demand exertion, a few conflicting 
occupations to beget the promptitude 
of a methodical readiness, and— but 
we have been already rather too prosaic 
for a “ pleasantry ”—a little something 
to do, that he may learn to make no- 


thing of doing it. 
Locke, B. f. 


of that between professors of the pic- 
torial art) have combined to suppress 
the poem; and it has been asserted 
(though we should hope groundlessly) 
that they have been guilty of assi- 
duously ransacking shop after shop, 
and of purchasing, at any price, such 
copies as could be obtained, for the 
mean purpose of destroying them, and 
thus of protecting themselves against 
comparison with the author of the 
choice morceau in question. Be this 
true or false (we would charitably infer 
the latter), an old, but unquestionably 
a correct copy, remains in our pos- 
session ; and we hasten to its reprint, 
with a few observations of our own, in 
the certain expectation that such of the 
present generation, as have heretofore 
withheld their admiration, will atone 
for past neglect, by assigning it a sta- 
tion in their regard becoming its excel- 
lence; and that those who have never 
yet seen it, may (as we feel they must) 
be charmed with the incomparable skill 
evinced throughout the composition ; 
though they may be unable to deter- 
mine whether its pre-eminence be attri- 
butable to its correct metre, its touch- 
ing simplicity, the generous action it 
records, or the depth of its pathos : 
“ Little Jacky Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum — 
‘Oh, what a good boy am 1!’” 


Little Jacky Ilorner!—three words 
only, but in themselves a volume, if we 
regard the feelings they excite, and the 
information they contain. Who that has 
a heart, worthy the name, but feels at 
once impressed in favour of the hero 


thus so agreeably and unexpectedly 
introduced to him? 


“ Little Jacky Horner!” 


A master-hand could alone, in a mo- 
ment of time, awaken this potent in- 
terest in his hero, and, as by magical 
influence, secure our deepest sym- 
pathy. We have here no long line of 
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ancestry to wade. through, before we 
ean obtain an: interview with the  per- 
son who is tofigure-so prominently in 
the piece before us; our intimacy with 
him is immediate, unencumbered by 
particulars of noble birth and high-born 
progenitors; the author, in rejecting 
them, tacitly avowing, that merit con- 
stitutes the only rational distinction 
between man and man. We perceive 
at once, then, that the person before us 
is young and amiable. The words, 
« Little Jacky,” incontrovertibly esta- 
blish these facts ; for although the first 
term might be properly applied to a 
grown person of inferior stature, yet in 
such case the word “short,” or “ dimi- 
nutive,” would have been employed. 
“ Little” seems to be an epithet uni- 
versally adopted, when we would ex- 
press especial regard towards a youth- 
ful and interesting object. ‘ Jacky ” 
imports in itself affection towards the 
party addressed or spoken of. If an 
ordinary character were to be described, 
he would assuredly have been called 
John ; if remarkable for eccentricity or 
dissipation, perhaps Jack; but Jacky, 
we all know, implies undisputed, un- 
questionable excellence. We may ob- 
serve, also, the forbearance exercised 
by the author, in refraining from saying 
whether he were handsome or not. 
This, we must see, is purposely con- 
cealed. The poet trusts to the virtues 
of his hero for our impression regarding 
him; and he calculates wisely. A 
breast of steel and a heart of adamant 
could alone be proof against the sweet 
insinuating influence of these words, 


“ Little Jacky Horner !” 


Our feelings are awakened, curiosity is 
on tiptoe for information concerning 
him with whom we are just become 
acquainted ; and the writer, anticipat- 
ing our eagerness, promptly tells us, he 


‘** Sat in a corner.” 


It is generally admitted that no man is 
a hero in the eyes of his valet de cham- 
bre, though the reason is unassigned. 
We believe it to arise from the cireum- 
stance, that the valet perceives his mas- 
ter to be actuated by the same passions, 
operated upon by the same wants, and 
exposed to the same temptations, as is, 
more or less, the lot of all; but had 
this class of servants existed in the day 
when * Jacky” flourished, his valet 
would have deemed hima hero, whether 
in public or in private. He appears to 
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have had no irregular passions, no 
wants which could not be promptly 
supplied, no weaknesses but those of 
an amiable description. Some readers, 
reverting to their own early days, may 
for a moment regard the place in which 
our hero is stationed as indicating dis- 
grace rather than distinction; and, to 
be candid, had the poem terminated 
here, the inference would not have been 
unnatural; but the poet refutes the 
injurious supposition ; he secures Jacky 
from the breath of suspicion,—for he 
hastens to acquaint us, he 


« Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas-pie.” 


Persons are to be found, who nevet 
comprehend a literary work as a whole. 
Caught by a prominent incident, or a 
single character, they miss the scope 
and design of the author, and hence 
the ready condemnation of many valu 
able productions by criticisms at once 
puerile and unjust ; but it is impossi- 
ble in the present instance to disjoin 
the lines and retain the sense—to se- 
parate the actor from the action. He 


** Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas-pie.” 


In what manner “ Little Jacky” had 
distinguished himself does not appear ; 
but that he had performed some highly 
praiseworthy action cannot admit ofa 
question,— for Christmas-pies in early 
days were never bestowed on unim- 
portant occasions. Possessed of his 
treasure, how does he conduct himself? 
Not by obtrusion on the public eye, 
exposure to the gaze of admiration, nor 
by seeking the vain applause of his 
fellows; no—with modesty, we will 
not say peculiar to himself, but inva- 
riably allied to genius, inseparably at- 
tendant on true desert,—he withdraws 
from the busy crowd, retires to the fa- 
mily hearth to enjoy his well-earned 
reward. Here, then, we find him pre- 
senting the most striking instance on 
record of the ofium cum dignitate. He 

«« Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas-pie.” 

Come we now to the main action the 
poem celebrates—one which places 
the character of the hero in the most 
attractive position, confirms by analogy 
the truth of the preceding remarks, and 
justifies far higher encomiums than our 
weak pen can bestow : 


“ He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum,” 
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We will not disguise the fact, that a 
few fervid admirers of the poem, to 
whom we have granted the privilege of 
perusal, differ in assigning the motive 
for this proceeding, though all concur 
in determining it to be ofa striking and 
affecting nature. We think, however, 
the object is too obvious to warrant 
serious dispute. If we regard for a 
moment the rare qualities and qualifi- 
cations Jacky may fairly be presumed 
to have possessed—the unusual re- 
ward conferred upon him —the place 
in which he stationed himself to enjoy 
it—the sympathy he excited in those 
to whom his heart was knit by the ten- 
derest ties; and if we further consider, 
that the younger members of the circle 
must upon such an occasion have been 
clustering around him— that he, of all 
others, was likely to feel, in its full ex- 
tent, that “ pleasure not communicated 
is but half enjoyed,”— it follows, we 
think, as a natural, if not an inevitable 
consequence, that he 
“ pulled out a plum” 
to gratify the palate of a younger bro- 
ther or sister, whose eyes, though the 
tongue was silent, bespoke the longing 
it was the happiness of Jacky to in- 
dulge. And the effect, in leaving this 
instance of his affection and generosity 
to be inferred, far exceeds, we contend, 
that which a minute detail would pro- 
duce. Every one knows, or ought to 
know, that in painting, it is enough if 
we “ give imagination her cue;” and 
why not in poetry? In music, too, it 
is certain, the notes which are scarcely 
audible to an untutored ear, are of ines- 
timable value to the entire composition. 
“ He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum.” 

The heart warms and expands, as we 
repeat the lines now under considera- 
tion, and dwell upon the incident they 
describe. Here is no delay—no half 
reluctant hand to mar the grace of the 
gift. He might have satisfied the 
longing child with a portion of the 
crust; but, with a noble spirit truly 
worthy of himself, 
“ He put in his thumb, 

And pulled out a plum !” 


There is a princely manner of giving, 
and a royal manner of accepting. Our 
hero plainly possessed the former ; and 
the recipient, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, might have claim to the 
latter,— 


** Oh, what a good boy am I!” 
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The beauty as well as power (excel- 
lences rarely conjoined) of this sudden 
exclamation, must be admitted, whether 
we contemplate the consummate skill 
of the author in selecting the time ofits 
introduction, or the sentiment uttered 
by the hero, than which nothing can be 
conceived more befitting his elevation. 
From the outset of the poem to this 
period we have been borne irresistibly 
onward by the current of its deeply 
interesting narrative: now it unex- 
pectedly ceases, yet ceases but to excite 
equal admiration of another kind. The 
feast is over—Jacky’s companions re- 
tire (the invariable custom when no- 
thing more is to be had). He is alone 
— he soliloquises. Not a word, be it 
observed, escapes him in the presence 
of others, even of those he holds most 
dear; but now the purity of his motive 
to exertion, the mens conscia recti, and 
the success with which it has been 
crowned, present a retrospect too po- 
tent, too gratifying, to be sustained in 
silence ; and this soul-stirring excla- 
mation escapes him,— 


“ Oh, what a good boy am I!” 


Like a flash of lightning in the horizon 
at the close of a lovely midsummer 
evening, it interests without alarming 
us ; we earnestly look for its repetition, 
but we look in vain, and sigh involun- 
tarily at the evanescence of pleasure. 
The copy of the poem in our posses- 
sion was evidently, at some period, the 
property of one whose interest it was 
to impeach its excellence; for a scan- 
dalous attempt is made, by a note in 
the margin, to pervert the exclamation 
we have so justly panegyrised, and by 
this attack to assail the beauty of the 
production throughout. It is con- 
tended that the pie was of enormous 
size; that the interjection, “ Oh!” was 
the groan ofa gormandiser; that the 
words which succeed it were meant to 
express satisfaction at the aldermanic 
capacity which enabled little Jacky to 
swallow. the whole—a single plum 
only excepted. Were this construction 
admitted, Jacky would become a mere 
eater of Christmas - pies —a character 
(if we look around us) by no means 
uncommon ; the gift of the plum would 
sink into an ordinary, and, we must 
say, an inexplicable incident; and all 
that precedes of simplicity, grace, and 
dignity, would be levelled to the dust. 
But the leader will, doubtless, unite 
with us in execrating the base attempt 
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to substitute this overstrained interpret- 
ation for the pure, unaffected sense of 
the passage, far too apparent, we sub- 
mit, to be mistaken, save by one mis- 
led by prejudice, blinded by envy, and, 


Holyday Folks. 
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reckless of the anne of his attack. 
We are not now to be told that the 
savage who cannot erect a hovel will 
destroy a temple. 


Tuck, the rior. 


NO. XXIX. HOLYDAY FOLKS. 


I know not whether the real enjoy- 
ment of a holyday be referable to an 
art, that any person may, by the aid of 
his philosophy, acquire; or whether it 
be the mere consequence of a natural 
aptitade peculiar to a certain class of 
easy-going, good-natured people, to 
whom any deviation from the monotony 
of a habitual duty is a welcome relax- 
ation. If, as Iago says, “ ’tis in our- 
selves that we are thus, or thus,” it is 
only a marvel that many of us should 
grow so particularly unlike “ ourselves,” 
whenever it is both our interest and 
positive determination to prove “ our- 
selves” the especial votaries of joy. 
Holyday folks, are, of course, for the 
time being, professors of happiness ; 
and I am acquainted with certain of 
them who are determinate in losing no 
opportunity of exemplifying their skill 
in its practice. In addition to the nu- 
merous occasional exhibitions which 
they make at pic-nics, water-parties, 
races, regattas, and reviews—the ten- 
dency of which generally seems to 
prove, that happiness conducted on 
the voluntary principle is, in outward 
appearance, very like involuntary dis- 
comfort,—in addition to all such occa- 
sional performances, they are also 
strictly observant of the various impera- 
tive regulations which old custom has 
established in connexion with Shrove- 
tide and Michaelmas, Easterand Christ- 
mas, New Year’s-eve and Twelfth- 
night; nor will they omit to avail 
themselves of those numerous family 
anniversaries which celebrate the very 
questionable felicity of wedding-days 
and birth-days. As I have just hinted, 
these efforts at hilarity too often wear 
the appearance of impossible perform- 
ances. Pleasurers upon principle make 
but sorry figures of fun; and to a cy- 
nical old carmudgeon like myself, who 
never could enjoy a holyday nothing is 
more amusing than to contemplate the 
failures of those who would fain de- 
ceive the world, as well as themselves, 
into a notion that they can. It does 
my surly heart good to see the victim 
ofa bilious habit aiming at a notion of 
enjoyment, by depositing within his 
stomach a laminated stratum of ex- 





ceedingly heavy pancakes, without even 
caring to look into Hone’s Every-day 
Book to see how it is, that on Shrove- 
Tuesday the pains of indigestion are 
not penalties, but seasonable plea- 
sures. At Michaelmas, he amalga- 
mates his own flesh with that of a 
goose ; thinking that a profuse addition 
of sage, onion, and apple-sauce, pro- 
perly qualifies that excess which would 
exist without the “ stuffing.” It is his 
particular delight on Easter-day to 
perplex himself with a new suit of 
clothes, the utter unsuitableness of 
which might have acutely tried his 
temper, had it been consistent with 
his holyday practice to try them on the 
evening before. It is, however, es- 
sential to his good luck during the 
succeeding twelvemonth, that he should 
on Easter-day impose upon his body’s 
freedom the constringent action of a 
habit never before assumed; and he 
goes about for a whole day (and, what’s 
better, a “ whole holyday’’) enrobed in 
the panoply of unpaid-for tailorism ; 
his looks striving at a sunbeam-smile, 
while his thoughts are darkly bent on 
the vengeance of returning the coat 
next morning to have the back taken in, 
the armholes widened, the collar low- 
ered, and the buttons changed. At 
Christmas, his joyous impulses are 
especially on the alert. He resolves on 
a dinner of roast beef and plum pud- 
ding, of course; and, of course, he 
also decides on a supper of snap- 
dragon and punch; but more decided 
than all is his resolution to. “ make a 
merry day of it.” In pursuance of 
this, he collects around his table a large 
concourse of heterogeneous relatives ; 
brothers and sisters, who snarl at each 
other like Polar bears; sulky uncles 
and pious old maiden aunts; shame- 
faced schoolboys and their ugly cou- 
sins ; and a mistletoe-bough, which, in- 
stead of bringing the lads and the 
lasses into a blissful state of proximity 
beneath it, not only seems to serve, 
like a branch of the Upas-tree, to keep 
them away from 7, but also appears ta 
act, like the rod of misanthropy,. in 
whipping them away from one another. 
Not that the mistletoe hangs. without 
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any approximating influence; because 
there is a slip of it in the kitchen as 
well as in the parlour; and, as the 
pious old maiden aunts don’t like be- 
ing kissed, the uncles forget their sulki- 
ness, and persist in kissing the “ maid- 
servants,” whether they like it or not. 
As this is too honest a proceeding to 
be performed clandestinely, the maiden 
aunts are very much shocked ; the 
ugly cousins look upon the shamefaced 
schoolboys reproachfully ; and mine 
host and his wife regard each other un- 
consciously! Their “ functions seem 
smothered in surmise :” they feel them- 
selves completely hors de combat ; and, 
in a fit of desperate perplexity, despite 
all the regulations of civilised courtesy, 
they embrace ! 

The accomplished author of Brace- 
bridge Hall and the Sketch-book has 
shewn how much better these things 
may have been managed at other times, 
in the baronial halls of old English 
gentlemen; but all this was of a piece 
with oak panelling, huge fire-places, 
stone mullioned casement-windows, ex- 
panded breathing-room, tabors and 
pipes, and the simple manners of our 
ancestors. These charming things yet 
live; and live, perhaps, more charm- 
ingly than ever,—for they live in 
poetry, song, and story. In looking at 
the past through the medium of imagin-- 
ation and record, we see only its 
brighter features; and, however our 
old squirearchy may have been more 
joyous on a Christmas night than we 
can hope to be, there is no doubt but 
that they were, in some degree, liable 
to that practical experience, which 
teaches us occasionally to know, that 
people cannot be happy at will, or by 
bidding. The safest speculation fisr 
Christmas enjoyment, in these gent eel 
days, is to leave all the practical fun. to 
the nursery and the kitchen, and to 
look for our own enjoyment in a glass 
of punch, and the glowing pages of 
Washington Irving ! 

Your pic-nic holyday-makers, whe 
suddenly take it into their heads to be 
happy on a certain “ Wednesday” or 
“« Friday next,” must be ranked as 
foremost among that fearless class who 
fly in the face of probability, and re- 
solve on basking in the sunny rays of 
some select day, which is destined only 
to saturate the earth with “heavy wet,” 
and take the curl out of every ringlet 
which aims at entangling a lover. The 
coaches are ordered,— the morning ar- 
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rives—the party have assembled—and, 
lo! behold them «all «flattening their 
noses against the window-panes, in the 
vain hope of seeing the clouds “ break 
a little.” Every now and then, the 
Indian ink of the sky admits a tinge of 
half-perceptible yellow, seeming to in- 
dicate that there is a “ heaven” behind 
“the blanket of the dark,” if it had 
but the courage to “ peep through.” 
Perhaps it does peep through, as who 
should say, “ Aha! I see you!” and 
then it squeezes up the little orifice 
tighter than ever with its finger and 
thumb ; and plays at bo-peep with 
you for an instant in another place. 
The younger folks are always the more 
blessed with hope, and it is therefore 
no wonder that they should mistake the 
distant rumbling of the thunder for that 
of the coach which they are moment- 
arily expecting to come and take them 
off. When the drops begin to fall 
“‘ heavy and slow,” they suggest an 
inventive opinion that they are merely 
“* heat-drops ;” and when the deluge 
‘comes down in all its fulness, washing 
the gravel off the roads, and the lead 
out of the gutters, it gives them perfect 
satisfaction in the assurance that it 
cannot last, and must be a * clearing 
shower.” There is something, too, pe- 
culiarly refreshing in the appearance of 
the doubly diluted phantom which 
now indistinctly approaches in the 
form ofa coach and pair. At the top 
of a pyramid of diminishing capes is 
seen a glazed hat, under which it may 
be presumed a coachman is to be 
found. When he descends from his 
box, and the water is seen flowing from 
all his extremities, as if they were the 
mouths of the Mississippi, he is coolly 
asked what he “ thinks of the weather?” 
But, where obvious truth is thus perti- 
naciously and violently conclusive in its 
arguments, men become immediately 
so crammed with the crude convictions 
of knowledge, that they have no room 
left for thought ; and, consequently, 
coachey swears, with an oath, that he 
does not know “ what to think.” He 
feels assured that * it looks like rain ;” 
but he, modestly, rather wishes that the 
inquirer should look at him,and “think” 
for himself. In the hall reposes, in 
silent and sullen enjoyment, a huge 
hamper, filled with cold fowl and ham, 
-crockery, linen, cutlery, and. bottles of 
porter; and upon it sits the genius of dis- 
appointment, luxuriating in the sight of 
baffled expectation and fallacious hope. 
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1 might go through the varieties of a 
start in the sunshine, and a return with 
all the “shine” taken out of beaver 
hats and satin tippets; and may as 
well admit that a pic-nic and a fine 
day have occasionally gone together. 
It requires, however, at the best of 
times, a hamper full of native good 
humour, and a good gallon of spirits, 
above “ proof,” to aid in relieving the 
rural fatigues and picturesque incon- 
veniences with which the votaries of a 
dinner field-day hamper themselves on 
such occasions. But what shall we 
say of a water party, — when people 
hire boats, which seem only to be 
made for two boatmen to sit in, and 
leave the pleasurers to wonder where 
they are to sit themselves? It may, 
perhaps, be allowed, that there are two 
spare seats in the angles, formed by 
the side and back benches at the stern : 
but where are the remaining eight people 
to settle themselves? Suffice it to say, 
however, that they do get into the boat, 
and that they remain for certain hours 
in a wonderfully condensed state of 
limbs and body, trussed up like roast- 
ing partridges. In getting in and out 
of the boat, it is well if you save your 
shins; but still more fortunate are you, 
if, during your progress up and down 
the river — sometimes rowing, and 
sometimes sailing, — you preserve your 
ears from being sliced off by the blades 
of the oars, or your eyes poked out 
with the end of the mast. Asa matter 
of course, every time the oars are 
raised aloft, you are all deluged with 
a shower of salt water; and when you 
proceed to take out your handkerchief 
to wipe the brine from your face, you 
discover that the tail of your coat—I 
mean that particular one, in the pocket 
of which your handkerchief is placed— 
has been all along draggling through 
the water. The other pocket, being 
filled with over-ripe peaches, you have 
been, of necessity, sitting upon. Of 
all holyday contrivances for discomfort, 
a boating excursion appears to me 
supreme. 

There is another holyday invention 
called a regatta; where a vast con- 
course of people assemble together to 
see certain boats sail against each 
other—a feat which is sometimes very 
literally performed, to the destruction 
of a bowsprit or a mainboom. Cu- 
riosity is enhanced by the difficulty of 
distinguishing the actors from the spec- 
tators ; the competing vessels from the 
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vessels in ordinary ; the. Eliza, who. is 
to carry away the silver cup, from the 
Louisa, who only “ carries away” her 
top-mast. Should there chance to be 
a wind, the boats certainly exhibit 
a perceptible motion; but I have oc- 
casionally seen five or six cutters ex- 
ceedingly hard at work in doing no- 
thing, and leaving five or six thousand 
people to wonder what they were look- 
ing at. Your rowing match has some- 
thing in it. There is evidence of 
effort; there is literally the “ tug of 
war:” but as to your sailing boats, 
they are, at best, like people walking 
in their sleep; and the one that walks 
fastest seems only to be doing it in 
spite of herself—a sort of modified yea 
and nay energy, uninformed by con- 
scientiousness. ‘‘ When will the race 
begin?” asks one poor fellow, who has 
been ignorantly looking for the last half 
hour at its approaching conclusion. 
But a regatta, after all, is a reason for 
a holyday. If it affords little to see, 
it warrants a number of people in hav- 
ing nothing to do—and that nothing 
is somethingto many. Itis relaxation 
with a vengeance, for it relieves you 
from the stimulant of occupation, with- 
out troubling you with excitement of 
any other kind. 

To my mind, the finest excuse for a 
holyday is a ship-launch. The busi- 
ness of the day is so pregnant with in- 
terest, and so triumphantly crowned 
with climax. A feeling of awe is 
mingled with our anticipations of de- 
light. A Leviathan has been formed 
by the inventive genius and mechanical 
power of man; and the hour has ar- 
rived when the life of motion is to be 
given to it. How exciting is the as- 
semblage of the thousands who take 
their places beneath the expansive roof 
of the vast and airy structure which 
yet enwombs its mighty burden! 
Strange is the contrast between the 
“busy hum” of the wondering and 
expectant multitude, and the chaotic 
stillness of the gigantic machine, which 
continues to sleep through the last 
minute antecedent to its nativity, as if 
its day of life were passed, and the 
pall of final rest hung over it! The 
shores are thronged with crowds; the 
harbour swarms with boats; emotions 
of pride and apprehension flutter in 
each heart; the national anthem awak-~- 
ens loyalty; then bursts forth “ Rule 
Britannia” to arouse our patriotism. 
Still she sleeps silent in peace, while 
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the rising waters gently kiss her rud- 
der, and wanton along her keel, as if 
wooing her to break from her lethargy. 
And now, the warnings of the men on 
watch excite a more and more restless 
spirit of expectation; the boats are 
ordered to “ clear off ;” the sublime of 
mass and motion is about to be ex- 
emplified ; the heavy and regularly 
timed strokes of the hammers tell of the 
approaching moment! Suspense is 
breathless ; the note of preparation has 
ceased; for—she moves! Onward 
from the yawning chasm she glides! 
and down— down —down she comes, 
rushing with an overwhelming impetus 
into the foaming embrace of enamoured 
ocean! The holyday folks who can’t 
enjoy this, should be sent to the bulks. 

A holyday for rue races (as horse 
races are styled, par excellence, in con- 
tradistinction to boat and donkey races) 
has a more decided motive than most 
days of pleasure. There is a lively, 
moving scene in going ¢o the course ; 
and there is, of course, much excite- 
ment when you get there; to say no- 
thing of the wholesome exercise of your 
patience during the intervals between 
the heats. If the “names of the 
horses” are interesting chiefly to the 
sporting folks, “the colours of the 
riders” are interesting to all; and we 
hope that “red body with yellow 
sleeves, and blue cap,” will win, be- 
cause the gayest looking jockey is of 
course the best rider, and because the 
best rider has of course the best horse. 
Of course, the red, blue, and yellow 
hero bolts over the ropes before the 
other horses are fairly on their speed ; 
and the race is ultimately won by a 
vulgar, bony looking quadruped, rode 
by the farmer’s boy, whose distinguish- 
ing costume is a dirty shirt crossed 
with a pair of braces, and an old red 
pocket handkerchief tied round his 
head. All this, however, is good holy- 
day fun for such philosophers as may 
have “ joined the order of the course ;” 
and, indeed, a race altogether is a 
good holyday pastime. 

A fair! Ob, there’s a thing for 
little boys and great boys, fairings 
and fighting rings, lions and lovers, 
low-bred and gingerbread! In my 
holyday reminiscences, I remember 
nothing so truly charming as the an- 
nual revelry I was permitted to indulge 
in when a schoolboy, at Mitcham 
Fair. Tragedy was then my delight ; 
and what tragedy was ever like Richard- 
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son’s? The hero, a splendid villain, 
and gorgeous murderer! He drags 
an unwilling young princess to his 
cave in the rocks; the rocks split in 
thunder and lightning; the phantom 
of the murdered rises in blue fire; the 
villain goes to the devil; and the 
young lady faints in the arms of her 
restored lover! It is not now my 
province to sing the varieties of a 
country fair, my business being rather 
with the people who visit it; and of 
them it-may in general be said, that 
they are the most earnest and genuine 
of holyday makers. 

But I now quit the subject of spe- 
cific holyday pleasures, to consider 
those deserving people, who profess to 
regard the pleasures of relaxation mere- 
ly. Of this class are government and 
Bank of England clerks, who have 
certain fixed holydays in the year, 
which they spend (as far as my ob- 
servation goes) in taking long walks. 
They dress themselves trimly, accoutre 
themselves with a case of cigars and a 
slight walking-stick, and walk at least 
ten miles out and ten miles back, with 
a sympathy rather for the raised cause- 
way of turnpike roads, than the rustic 
sinuosities of the field paths. Shop- 
keepers’ apprentices are prone to the 
hive of horseflesh on such occasions, 
chiefly with the view of exaltation and 
effect. They would “ witch the world 
with noble horsemanship,” and emu- 
late, at least, the dignity of the eques- 
trian statue at Charing Cross. It is, 
indeed, rather a case for the exercise 
of forbearance, when the vulgar pe- 
destrian lads persist in making their 
comments aloud, exclaiming, “ J knows 
that old ’oss ;” Bear your body up ;” 
** Look at his toes ;” “O my! me and 
my “oss!” “ Look at the daylight under 
him !” and so on. 

Of all who deserve — and, therefore, 
delight in—the enjoyment of leisure, 
none are more distinguished than those 
cultivators of incipient manhood, who, 
twice a-year, emancipate their visages 
from the mask of an assumed terror- 
ship, and migrate into the sunny re- 
gions of relaxation. No one so com- 
pletely basks in the warmth of a glow- 
ing and peaceful enjoyment, as the 
schoolmaster, during the alternate as- 
cendency of Midsummer and Christ- 
mas. As to the boys, whatever they 
may think, and whatever may be really 
the case as it regards the aggregate of 
happiness, they have no hours at 
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home, during the vacation, equally full 
of joy with many that occur during 

their half-holydays at school. Itis the 

master only who can get through five 

weeks of nothing to do, with an un- 

fading relish. Only keep him clear 

of the boys, and his countenance beams 

uninterruptedly with the radiance of 
an unclouded happiness. Ou the con- 

trary, should he meet one of his pupils, 

his brightness at once suffers an eclipse. 

He immediately “ a-hems” away his 
jocularity ; and makes a prodigious 
effort to exhibit that precisely al- 
lowable compromise of the austere 
and the familiar, which leaves the 
young student to vacillate dubiously 
between an oppressive sense of awful 

subjection, and an encouraging emo- 
tion of gracious fellowship. Keep 

him then clear of his boys, and what a 
boy he is himself! We do not speak 

it disparagingly; “fon the contrary” 
(as poor brother Prism used to say), 
“quite the reverse.” Ile alone, who 
continues to feel as a boy, is calculated 
for the guidance of boyhood ; for, says 
Wordsworth, “the child is father of 
the man ;” and the little daddy should 
never cease to exercise his legitimate 
authority. 

But, schoolmasters in the holydays! 
How they look in upon all their never- 
ceasing-to-be-busy friends; and how 
perplexed they are to comprehend 
what others can have to do, when they 
are at liberty to do nothing! How 
they stand with their backs to your 
office fire, and indulge in a slip-shod 
chat on all the little matters that have 
been going on in the great world dur- 
ing the “last half!” And how they 
pull out your books one by one from 
the shelves, and, having glanced at the 
title-pages, never put them back again! 
Now, they disarrange your papers, and 
make hopeless inquiries as to what you 
are about; suggesting all sorts of im- 
possible schemes for the amendment 
of your condition; and, finally, com- 
pelling you to put on your hat and 
gloves, ang take a “long walk” with 
them for the benefit of your health. 
They are especially prone to the long 
paths which traverse the suburban 
fields; and they ride a-cock-horse for 
a minute on every succeeding style, 
quoting Virgil or Horace. 

Were the holydays accidentally oc- 
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casional, instead of being periodical 
matters of course, they would, doubt- 
less, employ their leisure in a more 
energetic pursuit of enjoyment; but 
knowing that the same liberty will be 
awarded at Christmas which the pre- 
sent Midsummer is affording them, 
they are careless of grasping at concen- 
trated joys, and are content with such 
merely as fall in the way of their easy 
loiterings. 

I shall conclude with the maid ser- 
vant’s ([ mean a servant of all work’s) 
holyday : the most perfect and genuine 
of all; and all the better, in itself, 
because it comes so seldom. When 
Mary gets leave to go out for the day, 
she not only leaves her ‘* place” in the 
sense of quitting for a time the scene of 
her labours; but she literally leaves 
“* Mary” behind, and becomes a kind 
of “miss.” She is elevated in the 
scale of society. She holds out the 
‘flag and sign” of gentility in the 
form of a white pocket-handkerchief, 
which she carries in her right hand; 
and assumes a degree of Oriental 
splendour in the shawl which depends 
from her leftarm. Her feet and ankles 
display the step of temporary pro- 
motion from black worsted to white 
cotton. Her shoe strings and her 
bonnet ribands are crisp with their 
newness. But the prime touch of all 
is to be seen in her gloves, which are 
of white silk. And joy itis to poor 
Mary to sit for once at a tea-table, in 
assurance of being undisturbed by 
Missus’s bell. She is now her own 
missus, and a belle into the bargain; 
and her laughing little clapper goes 
on at a delectable rate in ringing the 
changes of family gossip; and how 
the butcher’s young man always wants 
to put his nasty greasy hands upon 
her whenever missus sends her to mar- 
ket; and how one of the young gen- 
tlemen who visits her young master 
had the imperance to speak to her in 
the street, not recognising her in her 
holyday costume ; and then she laughs 
herself to fits, in thinking “ how stupid 
to be sure he did look,” when she told 
him of his blunder; and then, having 
enjoyed herself thoroughly, she returns 
home again, aud dreams that she and 
the butcher’s young man have made a 
match of it, after all. 
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A SONNET FOR XXXIX. 
BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


Tus isa 39. Three times thirteen 
Hath the well-labouring sun his courses rolled 
From sign to sign, since sage computers told 
That “ nineteenth century ” commenced hath been. 
Many a controversy sharp and keen 
Against the men in Church of England’s fold, 
By sneerer, liar, scoundrel, thief, or scold, 
Been raised or rung in filth, or brand, or spleen, 
All useless to their most shame-fashioned end. 
The task is ours, as 39 must call 
For a new volume, merely to remark, 
That the whole public, every one and all, 
Should in new orders for our work embark. 
Some mayn’t subscribe to articles 39. 
Who won't subscribe to articles like thine, 
In 39? 


London :—J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square 





